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ON THE MEXICAN BOOKTRADE IN 1600: A CHAPTER 
IN CULTURAL HISTORY' 


INCE the publication in 1914 of Fernandez del Castillo’s Libros 

y libreros en el siglo X VI * it has been known that the book trade 
in sixteenth-century Mexico was much more flourishing than had 
been held even by competent historians.* In his preface Fernandez 
del Castillo makes it clear that the laws limiting the importation of 
books into the colonies were poorly enforced and that not only do we 
find works of polite literature and of intellectual inquiry but also in 
considerable abundance works actually forbidden by the Inquisition; 
and the documents which he presents furnish proof that reading was 
widespread and intelligent, creating a demand sufficient to support 
a profitable business in the importation of books. His documents, 
however, leave much to be desired when it comes to determining the 
exact character of the reading done. As to the contents of the 
innumerable caras de libros brought over by the fleets, we have 
usually no indication. Where titles are given, the author’s name is 
almost invariably omitted, identified lists having to do generally 
with books disapproved by the authorities and therefore not offering 
a satisfactory cross-section. 

The publication of various invoices from the Archivo General de 
Indias covering shipments of books to the New World has enlarged 

1The manuscript Registro on which this study is based was discovered by 
Mr. Leonard while working in 1930 in the Archivo General de Indias (Seville) on 
a fellowship granted by the American Council of Learned Societies. The tran- 
scription is Mr. Leonard’s. The identifications and the analysis are Mr. Green’s. 
The authors are fully aware of the desirability of expanding the present article to 
the dimensions of a monograph, with full bibliographical and biographical details 
and complete interpretation. Monographs, however, are expensive to publish 
and it is felt that the present treatment will make available our main facts and 
offer an adequate interpretation of their significance. 

* Pubs. del Arch. Gen. de la Nacién, VI, México, 1914. 

2 V. G. Quesada, La vida intelectual en la América Espafiola de los siglos XVI, 
XVII y XVIII, Buenos Aires, 1910, pp. 61, 75. 
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our knowledge of these matters so that it is now known that literary 
trends in the Spanish colonies followed closely those in the peninsula.‘ 
The present article has to do with another of these invoices—an 
invoice unique among all those discovered because of the picture 
which it gives of the intellectual life in Mexico in the year 1600. 
The books listed cover the fields of bibliography, encyclopedic 
works, philosophy, belles-lettres, didactic works, history, biography, 
medicine, law, mathematics, natural science, geography, archaeology, 
theology and ecclesiastical literature, education, philology and 
lexicography, numismatics, music, political science, military science, 
black arts, ephemerides, and miscellaneous, such as joke books, in- 
structions for playing games, accounts of festivals, cipher writing 
ete. 
I. Tun MANvscRIPT 


Legajo 1135 (Contratacién, fols. 153 r°-169 v°) of the Archivo 
General de Indias contains a list of books sent by Luis de Padilla, 
“‘vezino de Sevilla,” for delivery at San Juan de Ulia to Martin de 
Yuarra [Ibarra ], to be sold for cash or on credit, the proceeds to be 
turned over to the sender and entrepreneur, Luis de Padilla. The 
clerks who prepared the list show unusual intelligence, genuine cul- 
ture, and something of the interests of the bibliophile. Unlike any 


document reproduced by Ferndndez del Castillo, here we are 
normally given the author’s name (frequently disguised by ortho- 
graphical vagaries) and in many cases also bibliographical details, 
such as the existence in a given work of notes or commentary with 
commentator’s name, the presence of “figuras finas,” the language 
in which the work is written, the volume number, and at times even 
the publisher.’ Only rarely does our document show a real blunder. 
Examples are nos. 2 and 508, where a Latin “‘Gregorius” becomes 
“Griego,” and no. 433, where “Aphthonii” becomes “A Platoni.” 
From these errors it may be assumed that our document is a copy, 


*I. A. Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies. With some 
“Registros” of Shipments of Books to the Spanish Colonies (Univ. of Calif. Pubs. 
in Phil., XVI, no. 3, Berkeley, 1933); ‘A Shipment of Comedias to the Indies,” 
HR, II, 39-55; “Notes on Lope de Vega’s Works in the Spanish Indies,” HR, 
VI, 277-293; “‘ Don Quizote and the book trade in Lima, 1606,” HR, VIII, 285- 
304; also Edmundo O’Gorman, “ Bibliotecas y librerias coloniales, 1585-1694,” 
Boletin del Archivo General de la Nacién (Mexico), X, 4, 663-1001; and José Torre 
Revello, El libro, la imprenta y el periodismo en América durante la dominacién 
espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1940. 

5 E.g., no. 75 (numbers refer to the Appendix of this article): “ Nueuo Testa- 
mento. En griego con la esplicacion latina ynterlinear y mas la Biblia ebraica 
con la ynterlinea latina ynpreso por plantino. En treinta rs.” 
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thé mistakes having resulted from misinterpretation of handwriting 
and abbreviations. The original was obviously made by Andalusian 
clerks, one of whom took down the titles as read by the other. This 
is shown by the confusion of ¢, s, z (cf. nos. 45, 47, 93, 95, etc.). 
Another circumstance is the binding together in a single cuerpo of 
various unrelated works.® 


II. Toe ProcepurE 


The appendix to this article reproduces the list in double column. 
The title and author’s name are transcribed exactly except for the 
correction of word division, of capitalization and punctuation, and 
expansion of abbreviations. Wherever necessary the author’s name 
is inserted in brackets with correct spelling.’ Finally an attempt at 
analysis has been made. This treatment is necessarily incomplete. 
To give an account, for example, of every philosophical work would 
unduly expand the present study. It is possible, however, to show 
that the titles in this field give a surprisingly inclusive picture of the 
currents and cross currents of thought in Catholic Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 


III. Tue AND NATURAL ScIENCES 


Even a cursory examination of our registro convinces one that we 
have here, as was to be expected, proof of the complexity of the 
intellectual activity of anepoch. The old and the new, progress and 
retrogression, science and superstition and charlatanism appear in 
strange juxtaposition, proving that sixteenth-century Mexico was 
but an outpost of Europe. Another indication of this complexity 
is the fact that frequently a given work or the works of a given 
author may partake of one or the other character, falling partly, for 
example, in the field of science or pseudo-science, philosophy or 
religion, etc. Classifications are difficult, and it is necessary to 
speak with caution. 

Of the 115 odd titles which may be classified as theological and 
ecclesiastical works,*® the greater part are without special significance 
for the present study. We note the absence of the great Spanish 
mystics and, in general, the scarcity of works of pure devotion. The 

* See no. 176: “todo en ytaliano y en vn cuerpo”’; ef. Libros y libreros, p. 258, 
and Leonard, Romances of Chivalry, pp. 7-15 and 117-144. 

7 When the name as spelled in our list is readily found in standard reference 
works, no attendant remark is given. All names which we have been unable to 
identify are so indicated. 

* There is but one larger classification, that of belles-lettres, with approxi- 
mately 178 titles. 
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colonial priesthood seems to have been interested rather in the 
. formal, expository, and polemical aspects of Catholic Christianity. 
We may take as typical of the spirit of the times the Summae 
Silvestrinae of Silvestro Mazzolini (24), the Advertentiae theologiae 
scholasticae of Vellosillo (20), and the Fortalitium fidei (89) of Alfonso 
de Espina. 

With such works the curas de almas of New Spain might well 
have remained content, easing their conscience with the thought that 
their flock had little need of learning. Such, however, was not the 
case. Interest in the philological aspects of biblical criticism is 
attested by six entries listing biblical texts in Greek or in Hebrew, 
with or without Latin translation. There are commentaries on 
Genesis, on the Pentateuch, Joshua, the Psalms, the Song of 
Solomon, the Book of Kings, and various Prophets.” Similar 
interest is shown in the case of Périon’s study on the lives of the 
prophets (91), Valtanas’ Concordancias (354), Bustamente’s De 
animantibus Scripturae Sacrae (259), and Vallés’ De tis quae scripta 
sunt physice in libris sacris, sive de sacra philosophia (104). The 
polemic aspect of Christianity, both practical and theoretical, is 
shown by the presence of inquisitors’ manuals (524, 641), the 
attacks on Luther by Dobneck (496) and on Erasmus by Alberto 
Pio (71a), in addition to the Haeretici descriptio of Alardus (419b), a 
similar work by Du Préau (210), the Contra Alchoranum .. . of 
Dionysius de Rickel (600), and Guerra de Lorca’s Cateches pro 
advenis ex secta mahémetana (205). No less polemical and equally 
theoretical—in sixteenth-century Mexico—, must have been the 
works contra judaeos, of which there are three (208, 400, 450). 

In general, an examination of all the ecclesiastical titles in our 
list reveals—with the exception of the philological and expository 
interest already noted—a picture in exact agreement with what was 
to be expected: a consolidated post-Tridentine church." There is 
also considerable interest in the Kabbala but this may be more 
appropriately discussed in connection with philosophy. 

In this latter field, the currents of the sixteenth century are even 
more faithfully reflected. First, there is the traditional medieval 
note: Boethius (270, 489), the Ars magna of Lull (307), the interest in 
dialectics (13, 127, 270, 433). Next comes a group of texts showing 

* Nos. 75, 80, 195, 199, 292, 437; cf. no. 540: “‘ Nyculas Rramos, De la bulgata 
edicion de la Bliblia’’ (this word always so spelled). 
1° Nos. 64, 72, 117, 305, 432, 71b, 132, 168, 525, 536. 

1. There appears to be no trace of the conflict between Augustinianism and the 


Pelagianism of the Jesuits. See A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, VII, Boston, 1905, 
pp. 73-91. 
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the neo-Platonic interest of the Renaissance.” There are three 
Platonic texts (74, 188 and 388), Plotinus (427), Iamblichus (360, 
571), Philo Judaeus (86), Maximus Tyrius (85), and Montafiés’ 
commentary on Porphyry (541). For the Renaissance proper, 
there are Ficino (330, 595), Pico della Mirandola (57, 382), Leén 
Ebreo (157) and Bembo (169, 214). 

Closely connected with this current is that of the Jewish Kabbala 
and, by way of a natural extension, that of the theurgic and extrava- 
gant philosophies and superstitions of the sixteenth century. 
Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, had had the good sense to laugh 
at the astrologers.* But Pico della Mirandola, influenced by the 
mystical elements in Plato, and seeking in the Jewish Kabbala the 
tradition of the original revelation granted to man," developed a 
“theosophy” which sought ‘‘to penetrate the mysteries and grasp 
the occult forces of nature and to lift the veil from the face of 
God.” '5 This same mystic spirit, imbued with the new scientific 
hope of controlling nature, turned to “‘white magic,” to spells and 
charms as a means of making her subservient to human desires. 
Hence the search for the philosopher’s stone, for elixirs of life, and 
fountains of youth—conceptions fantastic, to be sure, but not 
without their bearing on the development of chemistry, astronomy, 
botany and medicine.'* Works answering to this frame of mind are 
numerous in our list, from the De Mysteriis Aegyptiorium of 
Iamblichus (360, 571), to Pico’s Conclusiones philosophicae, caba- 
listicae et theologicae (517). There are nineteen other titles. By 
way of reaction we have the Reprobacién de la astrologia judiciaria 
(494) and the De haereticis et sortilegiis of Paulus Grillandus (511b)."” 

% Consult Nesca A. Robb, Neo-Platonism of the Italian Renaissance, London, 
1935; Eugenio Garin, “Aristotelismo e Platonismo del Rinascimento,” in La 
Rinascita, 1939, II, 641-671. 

13 Letter to Boccaccio, 7 Sept. 1363, apud F. Schevill, The First Century of 
Italian Humanism, New York, 1928, pp. 22-23. 

“4 Cambridge Mod. Hist., vol. I1, Cambridge, 1903, p. 695; and E. Ananigne, 
Pico della Mirandola, sincretismo religioso-filosofico, Bari, 1937, cap. III. 

% B. A. G. Fuller, A Hist. of Philos., New York, 1938, part II, p. 19. 

16 Tt should not be forgotten that it was an astrological motive that induced 
Copernicus to inquire into the mathematical order of the heavens (F. Thilly, 
A Hist. of Philos., New York, 1914, p. 235). Milton expressed faith in astrology 
in Paradise Lost and justified his faith in it in his tract on Christian doctrine. 
Even Kepler made prognostications in his almanachs. Throughout the seven- 

teenth century cultured opinion was divided and perplexed, although in 1586 
Sixtus V had published a constitution forbidding all methods of foretelling the 


future. See Preserved Smith, The Hist. of Mod. Culture, vol. I, New York, 1934, 
pp. 426-440. 


7 Cf. 52, 121, 299, 310, 315, 534. 
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The esoteric doctrines of the Kabbalists sought to achieve human 
happiness by subjugating nature to man’s desires. Not all thinkers 
in the sixteenth century were so optimistic. According to these, 
happiness could be achieved only by subjugating human desires to 
the stern realities of the universe. A perusal of our list shows that 
neo-Stoicism makes its appearance in sixteenth-century Mexico as 
well as in sixteenth-century Europe. Thus we find Seneca, De vita 
beata (594) and the De Constantia of Lipsius (173),'* as well as the 
latter’s M. T. Ciceronis Consolatio . .. De quo judicium Justi 
Lipsti subjunctum (236). Beside these we may place Marcellino’s 
Il Diamerone, ove . . . st mostra la morte non esser quel male che’l 
senso st persuade (177). 

Another great current in sixteenth-century thought stems from 
Aristotle (23, 30, 234, 465) and his followers. The latter are mostly 
neo-Scholastics '* (21, 34, 122, 269, 395, 398, 413, 545, 561), although 
such neo-Aristotelians as Vicomercatus (110) and J. C. Scaliger (298) 
are also in our list.” 

Most important of all the philosophical currents in the sixteenth 
century is that of the eclectics who broke away from the authorities 
of the past and prepared the way for the new science and for modern 
thought. Pomponazzi is represented only negatively by the work 
of his opponent Niphus (562),2" but we have both Cardano’s De 
sapientia (45) and Scaliger’s attack on his De subtilitate (298). 
Cardano, though not free from superstition, sought to explain all 
things naturally. He goes to Mexico in company with Sextus 
Empericus (63), the late Greek skeptic who so influenced Montaigne 
that he placed on his study walls nine maxims from this author. He 
goes also in company with the nominalist Gémez Pereira, whose 
Antoniana Margarita (116a) anticipated certain aspects of the 
teaching of Descartes; * with Bernardino Telesio (390), who in his 

18 L. Zanta, La Renaissance du stoicisme au 16° sitcle, Paris, 1914, p. 167 ff. 

19 Cf. the interest in the commentaries of St. Thomas (81, 82, 112, 386). 
The Thomistic form of scholasticism gained new life in sixteenth-century Spain 
and Portugal where the Universities of Salamanca and Coimbra “dem aristotel- 
ischen Thomismus zu grossen Ansehen und Einfluss verhalfen” (F. Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Philosophie der Neuzeit, I, Berlin, 1896, p. 28). The same was true 
of the universities throughout Europe. See V. Zabughin, Storia del Rinascimento 
cristiano in Italia, Milano, 1924, p. 315, and H. O. Taylor, Thought and Expression 
in the Sixteenth Century, New York, 1920, pp. 270-271. 

2° Cf. the interest in the commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias (37); and 
F. Thilly, op. cit., p. 232. 

% See Zabughin, op. cit., pp. 316-318. 

% Méndez Bejarano, Hist. de la filos. en Espafia, Madrid, n.d., pp. 245-247; 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, La ciencia espafiola, II, Madrid, 1915, pp. 249-281; and 
Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. Pereira. 
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De rerum natura sought to reform natural science by freeing it from 
Aristotle and the ancients and basing it upon observation; and with 
Nicholas Copernicus, the publication of whose De revolutionibus 
orbium celestium (444) in 1543 may be regarded as ushering in the 
modera age. 

In this last title, philosophy has joined hands with natural 
science, thus leading us to a consideration of the scientific titles in 
our registro. Here again we are confronted with the indiscriminate 
juxtaposition of the old and the new, the good and the bad. Of all 
the sciences, the first to emerge in the Renaissance was botany, 
because of its connection with the healing arts. We proceed from 
the works of the ancient botanists (152, 574) to the modern com- 
mentators, such as Andrés de Laguna (371), and to the works of the 
great sixteenth-century herbalists, Mattioli (385) and Fuchs (261, 
442). The latter, particularly, together with his master, Brunfels, 
made an epoch in the history of botanical iconography.** There is 
also interest in the flora of the Indies: Juan Fragoso, Discursos de las 
cosas aromaticas, arboles y frutales y de otras muchas medicinas 
simples que se traen de la India Oriental (581); J. de Acosta, Historia 
Natural de las Indias (338).** 

The mystical note already mentioned in connection with Pico 
della Mirandola appears here also in the work of Giovanni Battista 
della Porta (68, 274), classed by Mébius (p. 36) among the “‘myst- 
ischen Botaniker” ; and of Acosta (338), of whom Meyer (XV, 4, 60) 
says “‘allerlei Wunderbares erzilt er.’ Mystical tendencies are 
observable also in medicine, with numerous works of medical 
“‘secrets’”’ by Porta himself (68),?” by Paracelsus (418, 510), and by 
Fioravanti (245, 495).*8 

The works of the ancient physicians are still studied (558, 574) 
as are those of their followers in the sixteenth century, such as 


3 E. W. Brown and others, The Development of the Sciences, New Haven, 1923, 
p. 222. The interest in zoology is much less pronounced and shows similar 
leanings. See nos. 405 and 574. 

% M. Mobius, Geschichte der Botanik, Jena, 1937, p. 33. 

% A. Wolf and others, A Hist. of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 
16th and 17th Centuries, New York, 1935, pp. 396-397. 

*¢ H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Medicin, Jena, 1881, II, p. 154; E. H. F. 
Meyer, Gesch. der Botanik, Kénigsberg, 1854, Buch XV, Kap. 4,60. The famous 
work of Nicol4s Monardes, found in many other registros of te sixteenth century, 
is strangely lacking. 

*7 This author’s Physiognomoniae libri ser . . . (68) anticipated the theories 
of Lavater on the human face. 

28 Haeser, op. cit., II, p. 112. Cf. Secreti diversi et miracolosi (248), a supposi- 
titious work attributed to Gabriello Fallopio. 
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Trincavellius (62). The ancients also have their opponents in the 
persons of Manardo (397) and Fernelius (17). Pre-Vesalian anatomy 
is represented by Massa (397). In Paré (232) we have a genuine 
scientist, the founder of French surgery. Another first class 
physician was Conrad Gesner (pseud. Evonymus) (179), whose 
works were on the Index. Fracastoro (190, 211) holds first place in 
the sixteenth century among students of the phenomena of epi- 
demics. No less distinguished is Brasavola (614). In the Gynaeci- 
orum, sive de mulierum affectibus, edited by Caspar Wolff (1, 521), we 
have the first collection of gynaecological treatises ever published.?* 

Mathematics, astronomy and physics will be considered together. 
We have as usual the works of the ancients, Euclid (283, 300, 396), 
Archimedes (55), and Apollonius of Perga (108), and the medieval 
treatises of Boethius (443), Hasan Ibn Hasan (280a), Alfonso the 
Learned (125, 446), Vitellio (280b), Sacrobosco (237) and Campano 
(283). Renaissance astronomy is represented by Puerbach (345, 
463, 582, 668), corrector of Ptolemy, by his pupil Regiomontanus 
(101), author of the oldest complete treatise on trigonometry 
published in the West (10a), and by Reinerus Gemma (509, 635), 
whose reputation as an astronomer caused him to be consulted by 
Charles V. 

There was considerable interest in meteors and comets (53, 404a, 
572) and in such mathematical exercises as the squaring of the circle 
(Finé, 384, and Falco, 404b).** Finé’s absurdities were corrected by 
Pedro Niifiez (430). 

Reformers of the calendar are Gauricus (131), and Clavius (273, 
528), known as the Euclid of the sixteenth century, and chief 
assistant to Gregory XIII in this reform. Other distinguished 
scientists in the strictly modern sense are Benedetti (447), who 
seconded Galileo’s researches on falling bodies; Pedro Ciruelo (109), 
who reformed the theory of astronomical refraction; Guidubaldo del 
Monte (6), the friend and protector of Galileo, who won for him the 
support of his brother Cardinal del Monte; and Erasmus Reinhold 
(488), who offered the first application of the theories of Copernicus; 
and last and greatest, Copernicus himself. 

. 29 For all of these names consult the well indexed works of Haeser, and Wolf. 

*° Hasan Ibn Hasan was the greatest of medieval opticians (Wolf, 244). 
Campano gave the first European translation of Euclid (from an Arabic text). 
Sacrobosco was the author of the first work of astronomy published in the West 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. C.-F.-M. Marie, Hist. des Sciences mathém. 
et physiques, vol. II, Paris, 1883, pp. 140, 158. Information on writers in this 
section will be taken from this work unless otherwise stated. 

“J.-E. Montucla, Hist. des rech. sur la quadrature du cercle, Paris, 1831, 
pp. 204, 297. 
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' Geology is represented by Albertus Magnus (197), who in his 
work on minerals and metals was distinctly ahead of his time; by 
Besson (301, 302), inventor of a theory for discovering subterranean 
springs; by Fracastoro (211), who held with Leonardo da Vinci that 
fossils were once living organisms; and by Georgius Agricola (41, 
402), the principal physical geologist of the sixteenth century. The 
interest in mining and metallurgy, natural in Mexico, is attested also 
by Pérez de Vargas’ De re metalica (187) and by the Quilatador de 
plata, oro y piedras of Juan de Arfe (171). Applied science appears 
also in various works on the astrolabe (399a, 484, 509), in Finé’s 
studies on clocks (312) and measurements (467), in Arfe’s De varia 
commensuracion para la escultvra y architectura (403), in Mizauld’s 
study on meteorology (584), in various works on military science 
(209, 265, 389, 458), on agriculture (184, 532, 554, 619) and animal 
husbandry (262). 


IV. Tue Humanities 


It is appropriate to begin with bibliography. There is but one 
item (70), but its expanded title is self-explanatory: Della libraria 
Vaticana, ragionamenti di Mutio Pansa. Divisi in qvatro parti. 
Ne’quali non solamente si discorre dell’ origine, e rinouatione di essa: 


ma anco .. . delle librarie famose, e celebri del mundo. Di tutti 
huomini illustri per Vinuentione delle lettere . . . e con alcuni discorsi 
in fine de libri, e della Stampa Vaticana, & di molte altre librarie si 
pubbliche, come priuatein Roma. Roma, 1590. A somewhat similar 
interest is shown by 339: Jacobus Middendorpius, Academiae celebres 
in untverso terrarum libri duo. 

Next come encyclopedic works. Though distinctly medieval in 
origin, they are none the less the best that the age afforded: Vincent 
de Beauvais (4, 266, 565), whose work was not superseded until the 
eighteenth century; and Bartholomaeus Anglicus, whose De pro- 
prietatibus rerum (25), though composed about 1250, was still well 
known to Elizabethan writers. 

Geography, rather than a natural science, is an adjunct of 
history or of belles-lettres. The only contemporary geographer of 
standing is Peter Apian (459), in the revised edition of Gemma 
Frisius. For the ancient world, we have Pausanias (149, 567), 
Dionysius Periegetes (667b), and Solinus, whose De memorabilibus 
mundi (592, 611) indicates what our dealer considered the taste of 
the trade to be in this field (see nos. 153, 375, 387, 401, 462, 637). 

Ancient history is represented by Xenophon (217, 281), Herodotus 
(285), Diodorus Siculus (223, 233), Quintus Curtius (95, 183), 
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Arrianus (381), Sallust (166), Caesar (603) and the pseudo-Berosus 
(505). There are general histories by Génébrard (53, 457, 659), 
Arias Montano (51), St. Antoninus Forciglioni (461) and others 
(311, 225, 227). For Spanish history, there are the Crénica general 
(429), that of Ocampo (621), the Decades of Nebrija (500), Valtanas’ 
account of the conquest of Granada (192), and Lépez de Gémara’s 
history of the Indies (366). Related works are the Nobleza del 
Andaluzia of Argote de Molina (282), Mainoldus’ account of the 
titles of the Spanish king (167), etc. (7, 16, 323). There are four 
works on Italian history (284, 515, 559, 596); two on French (18, 
268b) ; two on Austrian (29, 564); two on Hungarian (35, 542c); and 
one each on Albanian (27), Turkish (11), and Chinese (355). 

Allied fields are political science (172, 200, 220, 264, 506), law, 
biography (Plutarch, 133, 503; Diogenes Laertius, 139; Giovio, 32, 
335; cf. 158, 410), archaeology (Egyptian, 306, 392; Roman, 156, 
451), and numismatics (48, 58). 

In the field of belles-lettres, previously published studies * have 
shown that the settlers in the Spanish colonies were avid readers of 
literary works. In the present registro, they appear as serious 
students of literature and of languages. One is impressed on finding 
the Nomenclator of Junius (135) and the Sez linguarum dictionarius 
(198), eight Hebrew grammars (49, 120, etc.), three copies of 
Clenardus’ Greek grammar (92, 475, 482), that of Budé (277), and 
two Greek-Latin dictionaries (97, 501). Still greater is our surprise 
at finding the Arte y vocabulista arabigo of Pedro de Alcala (576) and 
the Syriac grammar of Caninius (538). Adequate mastery of the 
Latin language would appear to have been taken largely for granted, 
since not a single copy of Nebrija is included in the shipment, Latin 
grammars being represented only by 361 and 412. On the other 
hand, we have Salinas’ study on the pronunciation of the ancients 
(563), collections of inscriptions (373, 560), and works of more 
general classical erudition (59, 66, 99, 102, 142, 145, 204). 

There are two copies of Andrés de Poza’s Del antiguo lenguaje de 
Espafa (251, 313); Latin-Italian and Spanish-Italian dictionaries 
(454, 555); studies on the Italian language by Bembo and others, 
edited by Sansovino (486); and Alunno’s Lea fabrica del mondo .. . 
nella quale si contengono tutte le voci di Dante, del Petrarca, del 
Boccaccio e d’altri buoni autori (19). There are two Latin-French 

® Nos. 2, 7, 69, 393, 448. Pierre Gregoire (2) was the first in his time to 
attempt a system of comparative law. The presence of Francois Hotman (69) 
is especially interesting since he was a Calvinist and a leading critic of royal 
absolutism. 

# See notes 2 and 4. 
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“dictionaries (76, 551); a French grammar (201); and the Arte y 
vocabulario de la lengua del Piru (586). 

There is genuine interest in the principles of rhetoric and poetics: 
Aristotle (358), Quintilian (136), Minturno (254), Scaliger (359) ,* 
Rengifo (88, 218), the Dialogus Ciceronianus (557) and the De 
conscribendis epistolis of Erasmus (549; cf. 170, 178, 249, 278, 479b). 
With these should be grouped Brouchier’s critique of Lucian (667a), 
Parrhasius on Claudian (663), Cardona on Sannazaro (479c), 
Guastarini on the Gerusalemme Liberata (661), and the Discorsi of 
Torquato Tasso himself (648). 

Greek literature is represented by twenty-nine titles from Homer 
(100, 630) to Lucian (four copies), Heliodorus (four copies), and 
Eristathius (138). Only in one case do these works appear to have 
been even accompanied by a Greek text, the translations being in 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

In Latin literature there are thirty-two titles, of which nineteen 
are poetic texts: Virgil, 3; Horace, 3; Ovid, 4; the elegiacs, 3; Silius 
Italicus, 2; Martial, 1; Claudian, 2; and one anthology. As a 
companion to the poets, we have the mythological dictionary of 
Natalis Comes (252). 

The number of titles in neo-Latin literature is somewhat smaller, 
with a total of 22. These include Petrarch (228), Folengo (134), 
Alciati (191, 481; cf. 424), various collections of apothegms and 
adages (215, 230, 250, 269, 320), collections of epistles by Erasmus 
(325, 342), Budé (368), and Septilveda (341); and collected works of 
Bembo (214), Fracastoro (211), Pontano (126, 285, 293), Poliziano 
(436), Eneas Silvio (394) and Ringelbergius (431). 

In Spanish literature there are twenty-seven titles, if we include 
the Lyrae heroycae of Niifiez de Coria (256), a heroic poem composed 
in Latin on the exploits of Bernardo del Carpio. This, together with 
the Paso honroso of Pineda (615) and Olivier de la Marche’s Chevalier 
déliberé (602) give evidence that the taste for the literature of 
chivalry had not altogether disappeared.** Indeed we still find the 
Caballeria cristiana of Jaime de Alcalé (480), the purpose of which 
was to turn to religious account the popular taste for such works. 
The Hermosura de Angélica of Barahona de Soto (411) and Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso (212) may be regarded as occupying a middle 
ground between the libros de caballerias and the sentimental and 
pastoral literature which succeeded them in popular favor. In line 


*% See G. Toffanin, La fine dell’ umanesimo, Torino, 1920, Chaps. VIII, IX. 
% This decline occurs after 1590 although the largest single shipment: of 
romances of chivalry occurs in 1601. See Leonard, Romances of Chivalry, p. 41. 
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with this new taste, we have Cervantes’ Galatea (235), Lope’s 
Arcadia (12), the Pastor de Iberia of Bernardo de la Vega (605), the 
Enamorada Elisea of Covarrubias (346), and the Habidas of Arbo- 
lanche (609; see Orig. de la nov., I, ecexcviii). Not unrelated are: the 
Inventario of Villegas (624), the anonymous Cuestion de amor, 
published together with San Pedro’s Carcel de amor (652; see Orig. 
de la nov., 1, eeexxvi), the Dialogo de Amor of Juan de Encinas (318; 
Nic. Ant., II, 684b), and Diego Gracidn’s translation of the Arréts 
d’amour of Martial d’Auvergne (238, 607). 

There is no copy of the Lazarillo or the Celestina, and indeed not 
a single picaresque title appears, though 300 copies of Guzman de 
Alfarache were sent to Mexico in this same year.** We are early for 
the shipments of comedias which soon were to figure so prominently 
in the registros, the only Spanish dramatic title being Comedias y 
tragedias of Juan de la Cueva (213). 

The task of banishing the romances of chivalry fell not only to 
the picaresque novels and the comedias (HR, II, 41), but also to 
poetic works *” of which there are seven in our list: Aldana (491), 
Espinel (657), G. Lobo Lasso de la Vega (585), Lomas Cantoral 
(622), Lépez Maldonado (473), Montemayor (629), Sayago (645).** 

Italian literature in prose begins with Boccaccio (154, 229a, 260, 
357). There are two copies of Sannazaro’s Arcadia (334, 626) and 
two of the Asolani of Bembo (169, 229b), one each of the dialogues of 
Sperone (196b) and of the Cortegiano (471). Interest in manners is 
revealed also in the works of Muzio (327, 519) and in A. Piccolomini’s 
Dialogo . . . della bella creanza delle donne (196a). The interest in 
Alciati’s Latin emblems is paralleled in the Italian works of Cammilli 
(351), Giovio (349) and Ruscelli (380). Remaining prose works are 
in the nature of miscellanies: Doni (243, 290), Calmo (523), L. 
Guicciardini (343). 

Dramatic literature includes the Egloga pastoril de Lilia (137),*® 
Dolce’s Il Capitano (625), his collected comedies (144), and Comedias 
varias en lengua italiana (546), undoubtedly Ruscelli’s edition. 

The titles in poetry are much more representative, with two 
copies of Dante (36, 140); Petrarch, both in Italian (22) and Spanish 

* Leonard, Romances of Chivalry, p. 10. 

Tbid., p. 41. 

8 Miscellaneous items are P. Mexia (409, 610, 676), A. de Torquemada (363, 
612), Herndn Nifiez (671), Visorio’s poem in six cantos, Anagrama de la vida 
humana (662), and Boscdn’s translation of the Cortegiano (633). 

%* Also known as Egloga di Flavia (by Filippo Galli?). This edition is ap- 
parently unknown; see E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale, pp. 212-215, 486; and 
Mazzi, La Congrega de’ Rozzi, II, p. 100, note 3. 
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(587); Tibaldeo (?) (40); the Orlando Furioso (212) and its con- 
tinuation by G. B. Pescatore (314). We find also the Opere Toscane 
of Alamanni (632), Ruscelli’s anthology, I Fiori delle Rime. . . 
(226); a similar collection of Stanze by Dolce and Terminio (289); 
the Rime of Bernardo Tasso (324), Torquato Tasso (296), Anibal 
Caro (665) and Lodovico Martelli (423). Our list closes with the 
Epigrammi Toscani of Girolamo Pensa (258). 

It should be noted, by way of appendix to our consideration of 
the humanities, that the arts also are represented. Juan de Arfe’s 
De varia commensuracion para la esculivra y architectura (403) was 
mentioned among the works on applied science. Two outstanding 
writers on lute music are Esteban Daza (544), and Luis de Narvdez 
(142), who introduced in Spanish music for the vihuela the new 
principle of variation or diferencias." A much greater writer in the 
fine arts is Francesco Colonna, whose Hypnerotomachia (164, 504), 
published by the Aldine Press in 1499, is one of the most attractive 
products of the Italian Renaissance: an allegorical novel of love, in 
which the slight plot is but a pretext for an ‘‘hymne d’adoration le 
plus fervent que le XV° siécle ait dédié 4 la beauté et a l’art anti- 
ques.” In the year 1600 it bore across the Atlantic, to the land of 


the Aztec pyramids, its vision of the grandeur and the glory of 
Greece and Rome. 


V. CoNncLUSIONS 


The implications of the foregoing facts for the history of Hispanic 
culture are for the most part obvious. The liberalizing tendencies 
of the sixteenth century were not so effectively crushed as has been 
frequently asserted. The name of Erasmus was not yet “‘for- 
gotten” (HR, VII, 110). His Opus epistolarum, ‘‘those witty and 
humane letters which mirror the man’s tolerant, liberal mind,” 
many of which were so bitter against the monks and the scholastics, 
appear in Seville in 1600 (2 copies, 325, 342) for shipment to New 
Spain, together with his Ciceronianus (557) and his De conscribendis 
epistolis (549). ‘‘The process of expurgation through the Indices 
gained headway” (HR, VII, 111), to be sure, but the “darkness” 
(ibid.) which followed would appear not to have been absolute. We 

« A clerk’s notation “En berso latino” would appear to be an error for “en 
verso italiano”. It is probably a question of Di M. Antonio Tibaldeo Ferrarese, 
Vopere d’amore. 

“ J. B. Trend, Luis Millan and the Vihuelistas, Oxford, 1925, pp. 54, 64. 


R. Schneider, ‘‘ Notes sur |’influence artistique du ‘Songe de Poliphile,’” 
in Etudes italiennes, 1920, II, 1-16, 65-73. 


*® None of these works of Erasmus was condemned by the Spanish Inquisition 
in Latin. 
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have no right to condemn, in sweeping terms, the Spanish colonial 
regime as “tres siglos de teocracia, oscurantismo y barbarie.” “ 
Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Brown University 


Irving A. LEONARD 


APPENDIX: THE DocuMENT' 


Fol. 153 r°. Registro Luis de Padilla, vezino de Seuilla, que tiene 
cargado en esta dicha nao, que nuestro Sefior salue y guarde, nombrada 
La Trinidad, de que es maestre Tomas de Anis Manrrique, que va a la 
prouincia de Nueua Espafia en conserva desta flota de que va por general 
Pedro del Colon Melgarejo, los caxones de libros siguientes, marcados de 
la marca de afuera, para dar y entregar en el puerto de San Juan de 
Ulua a Martin de Yuarra [Ibarra; Libros y libreros, p. 557], y en su 
ausencia a Francisco de Lara, y en la de ambos a Alonso de Velorado 
[Villavado; ibid.], para quel que los rrezibiere los venda de contado o 
fiado, como les pareciere y del procedido hagan la horden y boluntad del 
dicho Luis de Padilla cuyos son y por cuya quenta y rriesgo van. 


Caxon N°. 1 2. Sintagma juris diuino y uma- 


no de Pedro Griego Toledano 
1. Jinetiorun [Gynaeciorum to- (Grégoire, Pierre, Petrus 
dos los autores que escribieron 


, Gregorius Tolosanus; cf. nos. 
de enfermedades de mujeres 288,508]. Enveinterls. 680 
(Wolff, Caspar, and others, . Bautista Ortensius [Battisti, 
eds.]. Tomo tr®*. En diez Hortensio], De rrerun uni- 
ris. 340 versitate. Encincorls. 170 


“ Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Mod. Philol., 1939, XXI, 159. The following num- 
bers in our list represent titles condemned by the poorly enforced provisions of 
the Index of Quiroga (1583): 42, 54, 71a, 102, 142, 179, 261, 317, 319, 395, 488, 552; 
ef. Ferndndez del Castillo, op. cit., p. ii. It is interesting to compare the situation 
in French Canada at the end of the seventeenth century. La Hontan reports 
that “[the priests] prohibit and burn all books but books of devotion,” and 
describes the mutilation, at the hands of a local curé, of his own copy of Petronius. 
Of this condition there is still further evidence. The saintly recluse, Mlle. Jeanne 
Le Ber declared that teaching poor girls to read was to waste their time, unless 
they wished to become nuns. “Nor was she far wrong, for in Canada there was 
very little to read except formulas of devotion and lives of saints. The dangerous 
innovation of the printing press had not invaded the colony. . . .”” See Francis 
Parkman, The Old Régime in Canada, Boston, 1893, pp. 349, 359. Of interest 
also in connection with the official attitude toward books in England ‘is: Charles 
R. Gillet, Burned Books: Neglected Chapters in British History and Literature, 2 
vols. New York, 1932. 

1In transcribing the numbers indicating totals, the authors have used a 
period to set off the thousands, instead of the conventional calderén. 


ae 


w 


4. Especulun ystoriale et morale 
Bitensi Veluasensis [Bellova- 
censis, i.e. Vincent de Beau- 
vais]. Tomo seg¢*. En veinte 
ris. 680 

5. Jacobus Peletarius [Peletier, 
Jacques ], Sobre Euclides. En 
cinco rs. 170 

6. Guidebaldi [Monte, Guidu- 
baldo del], Mecanicarun. En 
doze rs. 408 

7. Otalora [Arce de Otdlora, 
Juan], De nobilitate. En cin- 
co rs. 170 

8. Orasi Eujeni [Augenius, Ho- 
ratius], Epistole medicinales. 
Tomo seg*?. En 510 

9. Libro de sastreria [Alcega, 
Juande]. Enquatrors. 136 

10. (2) Juanes de Monterrejio 
[Mueller, J., Regiomontanus], 
De triangulis; (b) Problemata 
astronomica Daniolis Sanbeti 
[Santbech, Daniel]. En ocho 
rs. 272 
11. Ystoria de Constantinopla 
[prob. Gregoras, Nicephorus ]. 


En latin. Dos rs. 068 
12. Arcadia de Lope de Vega. 
En dos rs. 068 
13. Dialetica de Fonseca [Pedro 
de]. Enrr. y m°. _ 051 
3.723 

Fol. 153 v°. 


14. Miseria de cortesanos por el 
Papa Pio Segundo [Piccolo- 
mini, Enea Silvio, Pope Pius 
II). En un rreal. 034 

15. Secreta alquimia Diui Tome 
(St. Thomas Aquinas]. En 
dos rs. 068 

16. La conquista del Pefion [Co- 
llazos, Baltasar de]. En tres 
rs. 102 

17. Juanes Farneli [Fernel, Jean] 

Operaomnia. Enseisrs. 204 
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19. 


21. 


31. 


18. Martin Velay [Du Bellay], 


15 


Comentari de rrebus galicis. 
En 204 
Fabrica del mundo en italiano 
de Francisco Alunno [Alunno, 
Francesco]. Encincors. 170 
Adbertensie teologie escolas- 
tice de Fernando Belosillo 
[Vellosillo]. En ocho rreales 

272 
Juan de Janduno [Dullaert, 
J., de Janduno], Sobre los 
metafisicos de Aristoteles. En 
tres rs. 102 


. Petrarca en ytaliano con ano- 


taciones del Dolche [Dolce, 
Lodovico]. En 068 


. Etica Aristoteles con comento. 


En dos rs. 068 


. Suma Silbestrina [Mazzolini, 


Silvestro] con aditiones del 
Consilio tridentino. En siete 
rs 238 


. Bartolomeus Angelicus [Bar- 


tholomaeus Anglicus ], De pro- 
prietatibus rrerun. En ocho 
rreales 272 


. Tomas [St. Thomas Aquinas ] 


yn Etica [of Aristotle]. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Jorge Castrioto [prob. De uita 


G. Castrioti . . . of Marinus 
Barletius]. En latin. En 
quatro rs. 136 


. Andrea Masio [Masius, An- 


dreas] Sobre Josue [Joshua]. 
En siete rs. 238 


. Coronica de Borgofia en latin 


por Ponto Heutero [Heuterus, 
Pontus } 272 


. Aristoteles Etica con comento 


de diversos autores. En latin. 
En tres rs. 102 
Luciani [Lucian] opera ali- 
quod opera. Enunrrl. 034 


6.475 


q 
= 
4 
20. q 
= 
22 
4 
23 
q 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
= 
la 
| q 
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Fol. 154 r°. 
32. Vidas de barones zelebres de 


rs. 
. Ovidio de Angilara [Angui- 


Paulo Jobio [Giovio, Paolo]. 
En latin. En quatro rreales 
136 


. Tratado de yerbas y piedras 


[Theophrastus?]. En latin. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Villalpando [Cardillo de Vi- 


llalpando, Gaspar ], Sobre Aris- 
toteles De celo [caelo]. En 
Latin. Quatro rs. 136 


. Ystoria de Ungria de Antonio 


Bonfinis. Enlatin. Ochors. 
272 


. El Dante, poeta, comentado. 


En ytaliano. Cincors. 170 


. Alejandro Afrodiseo [Alex- 


ander, Aphrodiseaeus ], Sobre 
las topicas de Aristoteles. En 
latin. En tres rs. 102 


. Las tablas matematicas de Es- 


tadio [Stadius, Joannes]. En 
latin. Quatro rs. 136 


. Marcial [Martialis] comen- 


tado por Calderino [Calderi- 
nus, Domitius]. En Latin. 
En quatro rs. 136 


. Opera Antonio Tebaldo [Ti- 


baldeo, Antonio?]. En verso 
latino [read italiano?]. Qua- 
tro rs. 136 


. Agricola [Georgius ], De suter- 


raneis. En seis rs. 204 


. Obras de Apuleyo [Apuleius, 


Lucius] con comento de Be- 
roaldo [ Beroaldus, Philippus ]. 
El tomo primero. En siete 

238 


lara, Giovanni Andrea dell’ ]. 
En quatro rs. 136 


. Alejandro [Alessandri, Fran- 


cesco degli], medico ytaliano. 
En quatro rs. 136 


45. 


46. 


Geronimo Cardano, De sa- 
piensia. Tres rs. 102 
Petri Costel [unidentified], 
Tipus mesu [?]. En dos rs. 

068 


. San Gregorio Nasianseno [St. 


Gregory of Nazianzus], sus 
obras. En seis rs. 204 


. Antonio Agustino [Agustin], 


De medallas. En ytaliano. 
Seis rs. 204 


. Gramatica ebraica de Santes 


Panino [Pagninus, Santes]. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Lucregio, poeta, comentado 


por lanbino [Lambinus, Di- 
onysius]. Enquatrors. 136 


. Arias Montano [Benito], De 


ystoria generis umani. Cinco 
rs 170 


. Bartolome Fai [Faye, Bar- 


thelémy ], De dos endemonia- 
dos. Enlatin. Tresrs. 102 


. Balles [Vallés de Covarrubias, 


Francisco], Sobre los meteo- 
ros. En dos rreales. 068 


. Jenebrardo [Génébrard, Gil- 


bert], Sub conografia. 
tomo En cinco rs. 170 


. Arquimedes, De las cosas que 


andan sobreelagua. En 034 
9.875 


Fol. 154 
56. 


Libro de sermones en ytaliano 
de Juan Aquilano [Aquila, 
Giovanni dell’]. En _ tres 
rreales. 102 


. Juanis Fransisi Picgi Miran- 


dulani [Pico della Mirandola ] 
Opera. Tomusprimero. En 
catorze rreales. 478 


. Eneas Vico, Sopra le medalle. 


En ytaliano. Quatrors. 136 


. Celi Rrodigini [Richerius, Lu- 


dovicus Coelius, Rhodiginus], 


2 
49 
42 


61. 


62. 


Letionum antiguarum libri 
trijinta. En catorze rreales. 
478 


. Opera Tertuliani et Arnobi 


[Arnobius Afer] con comento 
Rrenati Laurensi [Laurentius 
de la Barre, Renatus]. En 
diez y seis rs. 544 
Joanis Jersonis [Gerson, Jean ], 
Operum tomus quarto, En 81 
Vitoris Trincabeli [Trincave- 
llius, Victor], Epistole et con- 
silia medicinalia. En cinco 
rs 170 


. Sexti Enpirreci [Sextus Em- 


piricus] Opera omnia. En 
cinco rs. 170 


. Oleastro [Oleaster, Hierony- 


mus ab], Yn Pentateucum. 
En ocho rs. 272 


. Pandece triumfales por Fran- 


cisco Modio [Modius]. Doze 
Ts 408 


Adtieni Turnibio 


Adrianus], Adbersariorum. 
Tomo tercero. En onze rrea- 
les. 374 


. Plini Naturalis ystoria con 


anotacionibus Segismundi Je- 
leni[Gelenius]. Enseis 204 


. Juan Bautista Aporta [Porta, 


Giambattista della ], De secre- 
tos; y Ficonomia; De yerbas, 
con figuras. En Latin. En 


408 

69. Dialetica juris cibilis Otomani 
autor [Hotman, Frangois]. 

En dos rreales. 068 

70. Bliblio teca baticana Sesti 
quinti en ginco rs. 170 
14.673 

Fol. 155 r°. 
Caxon N°. 2 
71. (a) Alberti Pii [Pio, Alberto], 


Opera baria yn Erasmun; (6) 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


78. 


79. 


81. 
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esté con el Angelomio [Ange- 
lomus, Monachus], Sobre los 
libros de los Reyes. En 170 
Augustino Eugubino [Steu- 
chus, Augustinus, Eugubinus ], 
Sobre el Genesis; Sobre los 
Salmos. Tomus primero. En 
quinze rs. 510 
Los salmos. Tomus primero. 
En quinze rs. 510 


.Platonis Opera omnia. En 


griego y latin. Con comento 
de Serrano [Serres, Jean de]. 
Tomos primero y segundo y 
tercero en dos cuerpos. En 
veinte y quatro rs. 816 
(a) Nueuo Testamento. En 
griego con la esplicacion latina 
ynterlinear; (6) y mas la 
Biblia Ebraica con la ynter- 
linea latina ynpreso por Plan- 
tino. En treinta rs. 1,020 
Bocabulario latino y franges 
{prob. Promptuarium Latinae 
Linguae . . .]. Encincors. 

170 


. Tesoro de la lengua ebrea de 


Santes Pagnino (cf. no. 49). 
En 408 
Todas las obras de Demos- 
tenes comentadas en griego. 
En 238 
Oracio, poeta, comentado por 
lanbino [Lambinus, Diony- 
sius] de los nueuos. En seis 
rreales. 204 


. Testamentonueuo. En griego 


yenlatin. Endosrs. 068 
Santo Tomas sobre los Politi- 
cos y Eticos de Aristoteles. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Santo Tomas [¢f. no. 81] sobre 


los libros De celo et Mundo. 
En 102 


. Los morales de Plutarco. En 


dos rs. y m°. 085 


4 


q 
ii 
= 
= 
| 
| 
] 
q 

66 | 

77 

67 | 

| 

80 

= 

4 


. Eusebio 


. Philonis Judei 


87. 


91. 


. Guerrero [Francisco], 


95. 


97. 


(Eusebius, Pam- 
phili], De preparacione eban- 
gelica. Rr. y m°. 051 


. Sermones Majimi Tirii [Maxi- 


mus, T'yrius_], filosofi platonici. 
En 068 
[Philo Ju- 
daeus] Opera omnia. En 
seis rs. 204 
Eusebio, Opera. En cinco rs. 

170 


. Ditionario poetico [prob. J. 


Diaz Rengifo, Arte poét. .. . 
con una... sylua de con- 
sonantes]. Endosrs. 068 
Fortalitium fidey [Espina, Al- 
fonso de]. Entresrs. 102 


19.229 . 
Fol. 155 v°. 


90. 


Ysagoge de rracione silabarum 
[Loritus, Henricus, Glarea- 
nus]. En un rri. 034 
Perionio [Périon, Joachim], 
De las vidas de los profetas. 
En latin. En 068 


. Gramatica griega de Cleo- 


nardo [Clenardus, Nicolaus]. 
En vn rrl. 034 


. Guarda de la lengua de Orosco 


(Orozco, Alonso de]. En vn 
034 
Del 
biaje de Jerusalen. En vn 
rri. 034 
Quinto Cursio [Quintus Cur- 
tius], ystoriador. En latin. 
En vn rri. 034 


. Joanes Stoflereni [Stoeffler] 


Almanch desde el afio de 1513 
hasta 1531. Enrrl.ym®. 051 
Bocabulario griego y latin. 
En seis rs. 


204 
. Oragio comentado de 40 doto- 


res [gramaticorum XL]. En 
latin. En 408 
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100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


Alexander ab Alexandro[Ales- 
sandri, Alessandro], con co- 
mento por Tiraquelo [Tira- 
queau, André]. En quinze 
rreales. 510 
Omero comentado por Espon- 
dano [Sponde, Jean de]. En 
doze rs. 408 
Tablas astronomicas de Juan 
de Monterregio [ef. no. 10a], 
con las Tablas de posisiones. 
Dos cuerpos. En 374 
Pedro Crinito [Crinitus], to- 
dassusobras. En dosrs. 068 
Julio Formico [Firmicus Ma- 
ternus, Julius] y otros autores 
que tratan de astrologia. En 
ocho rs. 272 
Valles [cf. no. 53], De sacra 
filosofia. En seis rs. 204 
Todas las obras de Niculas de 
Cusa, cardenal. En latin. En 
doze rreales 408 
Amonio [Ammonius, Hermae]} 
sobre Aristoteles. En latin. 
En 102 
Quistiones fisicales de barios 
autores [ Brit. Mus. s.v. Quaes- 
tiones}]. En 102 
Apoloni Perguei [Apollonius 
Pergaeus] Conicorum liber, 
con comento del Papa Alexan- 
drino [read Pappus Alexandri- 


nus]. En ocho rs. 272 
22.850 
Fol. 156 r°. 
109. Ciruelo [Pedro], De las qua- | 


110. 


tro artes matematicas. En 
068 
Francisco Bicomercato [Vi- 
comercatus] sobre los ocho 
libros de Aristoteles De natu- 
rale abscultatione. En tres 
rs. 102 


‘ 
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. Metafisica de Zonzinas [Bar- 
bus, Paulus, Soncinas]. En 
ginco rs. 170 
. Santo Tomas sobre los Anali- 
ticos de Aristoles [sic]. En 
tres rs. 102 
. Juan Gramatico [John of 
Alexandria, the Grammarian] 
sobre los Fisicos de Aristote- 
les. En 068 
. Las comedias griegas de Aris- 
tofanes. En latin. En 034 
. Morales de Plutarco. En la- 
tin. Por Guibandro [Xylan- 
der, Gulielmus]. Segundo 
tomo. Enochorreales. 272 
. (a) Antoniana Margarita [Pe- 
reira, Gémez]; (6) De anime 
ynmortalitate [Parisetto, Lo- 
dovico?]. En 204 
. Arias Montano [ef. no. 51] 
sobre los libros de Josué. 
Quatro rs. 136 


. Terencio [Terentius] con co- 
mento de Donato [Donatus, 


Aelius]. En tres rs. 

. Pedro Martinez [de Brea], De 
anima. En tres rs. 102 
. Gramatica ebrea de Marino 
[Marinus, Marcus]. En tres 
rs. 102 
. Juan de Carmona, De peste y 
astrologia. Envnrrl. 034 
. Valles [ef. no. 104] sobre los 
Fisicos. En tres rs. 102 
. Osorio [Osorio de Fonseca, 
Jerénimo], De gloria et no- 
bilitate. En vn rrl. 034 
. Marci Maruli [Marulo, Mar- 
co] Exsenpla et dita memo- 
rabilia. En 068 
. Tablas astronomicas del rey 
don Alonso [Alfonso X of 
Castile]. En 136 
. Obras de Jobiano Pontano 
[Pontanus, Joannes Jovia- 


102 


cero. En latin. En 


19 


nus]. Tomo segundo y ter- 
272 


. Dialetica de Titelman [Fran- 


. Temistio [Themistius, 


ciscus]. Enrrl.ym®*®. 051 


. Sermones del padre Miloco 


[or Miloro or Miloto or Nir-; 

unidentified]. En 

En vn rri. 

phrada] sobre Aristoteles. En 
tres rs. 102 


. Margarita nobela, libro de al- 


quimia conpuesto por Bono 
Lanbordo [Bonus, Petrus], 
escrito de . . . [?] el afio de 
1538. En veinte rs. 680 


25.825 


Fol. 156 v°. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


. Nomenclator 


. Quintiliano. 
. Egloga pastoril de Lilia [also 


Lucas Gaurico [Gauricus ], de 
todas sus obras tomo segundo. 
En 408 
Etor [Hector] Pinto, Sobre 
Ysayas [Isaiah]. En dos rs. 

068 
El! primero y quarto tomo de 
las Vidas de barones zelebres 
de Plutarco. Enfranges. En 
ocho rs. 272 


. Las macarroneas de Marlin 


Cocay [Cocaius, Merlinus, 
i.e. Teofilo Folengo]. En tres 
rs. 102 
Adriani Juni 
(Junius, Adrianus]. En dos 
rs. 068 
En dos rs. 068 


known as Egloga di Flavia; 
Carrara, “La poes. past.’’, 212, 
486]. En ytaliano. En 
y m°. 051 


. Amores de Ysmenio [Eris- 


tathius, Macrembolites]. En 
ytaliano. En dos rs. 068 


127 

112 
123 

113 i 
129 | 

11 | 
a 

11 
119 
q 

120 
i 

121 
122 
138 

123 
136 

124 137 
| 

12 
138 

i 

i] 


. Diogenes Laersio [Laertius], 
De vidas de filosofos. En dos 
rs. 068 

. El Dante en ytaliano. En 

dos rs. 068 

Libro de la dentadura [Mar- 

tinez del Castillo, Francisco ]. 

Enromance. Endosrs. 068 

Aonii Palearii [Paglia, An- 

tonio della], Opera. En dos 

rs. 068 

Libro de musica para tafier bi- 

huela del Delfin [Narvdez, 

Luis de]. En 068 

Comedias del Dolche [ef. no. 

22). En ytaliano. En dos 

rs. 068 

Antonio Mureto [Muret, Mare 

Antoine], Barias letiones y 

oragiones. En latin. En tres 

rs. 102 

Questiones tusculanas de Ci- 

ceron. En 034 

Testamento Nueuo. En la- 

tin. En dos rs. 068 

Dialogos de Lugiano. En vn 

rri. 034 

Pausanias, De Grecia. Se- 

gundo tomo. En quatro rs. 

136 

Los sermones del Fiarama 

[unidentified]. En ytaliano. 

Primero tomo. 436 

Oratio, poéta, con el yndice 

grande del Rutilo [unidenti- 

fied]. En 068 

Teofastro [Theophrastus ] De 

ystoria de plantas y yerbas. 

En latin. Endozers. 068 


27.994 


141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


Fol. 157 r°. 
153. 


Juan Boemio [Boemus], De 
las costunbres y rritos de 
gentes. En latin. En realy 
051 


medio. 
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155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


154. 


La Fiammeta; En laberinto; 
Ameto, comedia de Bocagio. 
En tres rs. 102 
Admirandun problema linea- 
run paralelarun, autore Fran- 
cisco Barocio [Barozzi]. En 
tres rs. 102 
Paulo Manucio [Manuzio], 
De antigiiedade [sic] roma- 
nas. En latin. En 068 
Dialogos de amor de Leén 


Hebreo. En ytaliano. En 
068 
Dichos y hechos de Alexandro 


de Medicis [by A. Cecche- 
regli]. En 068 
Aleabicgio (’Abd Al ’Aziz Ibn 
*Utman Al Kabfsf) comentado 
por Juan de Sajonia [Danck, 
Joannes, de Sazonia]. En 
068 
Rrudimenta matematica [Ci- 
bramonte, Paulus de]. En 
ocho rs. 272 
Torre de Dauid por Geronimo 
[de] Lemos. En dos rs. 068 
Bliblia [sic] en latin con figu- 
ras ynpresso en Francofort. 
En doze rreales. 408 
Juan de la Casa [Casa, Gio- 
vanni della ], De oficios comu- 
nes. En ytaliano. En rreal 
y medio. 051 
Suefio de Polifilo [Colonna, 
Francesco]. En lengua fran- 
cesa con figuras. En 402 
Duples bersio [sic; unidenti- 
fied] yn opera Aristoteles. En 
dos rs. 068 


Caxon N°. 3 


Salustio [Sallust] en latin. 
En vn rri. 034 
Jacobo Marinoldo [Mainol- 
dus, Jacobus], De los titulos 


20 

139 

140 

] 

I 
1 

| 
] 

] 

] 


del rrey don Felipe. En latin. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Tarjum Jonatani (Jonathan, 


ben Uzziel, Targum], yn Ho- 
gean [Hosea], Joalen [Joel], 
Eremian [Jeremiah]. En dos 
rreales. 068 


. Asolanos de Benbo [Bembo, 


Pietro]. En romance. En 
vn rri. 034 


. Matamoros [Garcia Mata- 
moros, Alphonsus], Retorica. 
034 


29.762 


En latin. En vn rri. 


Fol. 157 v°. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


177. 


Quilatador de oro y plata de 
Juan Darfe [Arfe de Villafafie, 
Juan de]. Endosrs. 068 
Bartolome Felipe, Del go- 
bierno y consejeros. En dos 
rs. 068 
Justo Lisio [Lipsius], De 
constangia. Enlatin. En dos 
rs. 068 
Secretos delas* ysauelartes 
[sic; unidentified]. En ne 
liano. En dos rs. 

Ynstitugion del honbre nan 
autor Picolominio [Piccolo- 
mini, Alessandro]. En ro- 
mange. En dos rs. 068 


. (a) Dichos y hechos de princi- 


pes por Guicciardino [Guic- 
ciardini, Lodovico]; (6) Eni- 
mas, libro de rrecetas [uni- 
dentified]; (c) Libro del juego 
de ajedres [Odemira, Da- 
miano da]; (d) Dichos y 
hechos de pringipes de Ludo- 
bico Dominigui [Domenichi ]. 
Todo en ytaliano y en vn 
cuerpo. En cinco rs. 170 
Il diamerone di Balerio Mar- 
gelino [Marcellino, Valerio]. 


. Dialogo de la eloquengia de 


Daniel Barbaro. 
En vn rreal. 


En ytaliano. 
034 


. Secretos de Ebonino [Evony- 


mus, Philiatrus, pseud., i.e. 
Gesner, Conrad]. En latin. 
En rril. y m°. 051 


. Retorica de Simon Fontano 


[Fontaine] eclesiastica. .En 
latin. En 034 


. Orongio Fineo [Finé, Oronce], 


De jeometria. Enlatin. En 
051 


. Filostrato [Philostratus], De 


la vida de Apolonio Tianeo 
[Appolonius Tyaneus]. En 
latin. En 068 


. Quinto Cursio [ef. no. 96]. 


En latin. En vn rrl. 034 


. Antonio Misaldo [Mizauld, 


Antoine], Ystoria de jardines 
ygiiertas. Enlatin. En qua- 
tro rs. 068 


. Fabulas de Ysopo. En latin. 


En dos rs. 068 


. Flores poetarum [Brit. Mus., 


s.v. Flores]. En latin. 
dos rs. 


En 
068 


. Bernardo Peres de Bargas 


[Pérez de Vargas], De rre 
metalica. En 102 


30.969 


Fol. 158 r°. 


188. 


189. 


Sentencias de Platon. En 
latin. En vn rreal. 034 
Juan Fabro [Faber, Joannes 
Heigerlin }], De la miseria de la 
vida umana. En latin. En 

034 


. Geronimo Fracastorio [Fra- 


castoro, Girolamo], De en- 
fermedades contajiosas. En 
latin. Enrreal y medio. 051 
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. Enblemas de Alciato [An- 
drea}]. Enlatin. En 034 
. Fray Domingo de Baltanas 
[Valtanas Mejfa], De cosas 
notables de Espafia. En vn 
rreal. 034 
. Obidio [Ovid], De fastos; 
Tristes; y Ponto. En latin. 
En vn rri. 034 
. Dialogos de Luciano. En =~ 
. liano. En dos rs. 
. Salmos de Dauid. En PP 
y latin. Enrrl y m°. 051 
. (a) Dialogos de la crianga de 
las mugeres [ Piccolomini, A. ]; 
(6) y Dialogos de Esperon 
Speroni [Sperone, Speroni]; 
(c) Engafio, dialogo por Jo- 
sep Poloregui [unidentified]. 
En tres rs. 102 
. Alberto Mano [Magnus], De 
metales y minerales. En la- 
tin. En 068 
. Bocabulario de seis lenguas 
(Brit. Mus., s.v. Dictionaries }. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Las epistolas de Sant Pablo, y 
La apocalisi. En griego y en 
latin. En dos rs. 068 
. Francisco Patricio [Patrizi], 
Derrepublica. Enlatin. En 
dos rs. 068 
. Gramatica frangesa de An- 
tonio Caucio [sic; Caricii, An- 
tonii]. En dos rs. 068 


. Don Alejo Piamontes [Ales- - 


sio, Piamontese], en romance. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Monarquia de Cristo por fray 
Pedro de Padilla. En ro- 
mance. En 102 
. Justi Lipsi [¢f. no. 173] Eleto- 
rum liber. En latin. En 
068 
. Catajesio [Cateches] pro ad- 
benis ex gecta mahometana, 


. Catulo [Catullus], 


autor Pedro Guerra ([de 
Lorca]. En dos rrs. y m°. 
085 
Tibulo 
[Tibullus] y Propersio [Pro- 
pertius ], comentados por Mu- 
reto [cf. no. 145]. En 068 


. Oragi Evjeni [ef. no. 8] Epi- 


stola [sic] medicinales. Tomo 
primero. En dos rs. 068 


. Dialogo del catecumeno. por 
Fabiano Fiohgi [Fioghi] con- 
tra los ebreos. En ytaliano. 
068 


32.238 


En dos rs. 


Fol. 158 v°. 


Onosandro [Onosander], De 
rre militari. En romange. 
En dos rs. 068 


. Vidas setas [sic] de los ereges 


por Gabriel Prateolo [Du 
Préau]. Enlatin. En 136 


. Todas las obras de Geronimo 


Fracastorio [cf. no. 190]. 


En 
latin. En 204 


. Orlando furioso [Ariosto, L.]. 


En ytaliano. En quatro rs. 


136 


. Las comedias y tragedias de 


Juan delas Cuebas [la Cueva]. 
En 204 


. Barias obras de Petro Benbo 


[ef. no. 169]. En latin. En 
vn rri. 034 


. Los adagios de Paulo Manucio 


[Manuzio]. Enlatin. Doze 
rs. 408 


. Lugares comunes de Juan de 


Andreola [unidentified]. En 
latin. En 102 


. Las obras de Jenofonte [Xeno- 


phon]. En latin. En tres 
rs. 102 


. Arte poetico espafiola de Juan 


Diaz Rengifo. Entresrs. 102 


22 
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. Lebio Lemnio [Lemnius, Le- 
vinus], De astrologia. En 
latin. Vn rri. 034 
. Francisco Patricio [ef. no. 
200], De rrey y rreino. En 
latin. En dos rs. 068 
. Villafranca [Antonio Juan], 
De la sangria. En romange. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Ovidio, sus Epistolas. En 
latin. En rri. y m°. 051 


. Diodoro Siculo [Diodorus Si- 
culus ], ystoriador. 
En 


En latin. 
068 
. (a) Francisco Hemo [Hae- 
mus ], poeta; (b) y Claudiano 
[Claudian], poeta. En dos 
rs. 068 
. Niculas Leonico [Leonicus 
Thomaeus, N.], De baria 
ystoria. Enrrl.ym® 051 
. La flor de rrimas de poetas 
zelebres de Ytalia por Gero- 
nimo Rrugeli [Ruscelli, Giro- 
lamo]. En dosrreales. 068 
. Heliano [Helianus, Ludovi- 
cus], De baria ystoria. En 
rrl. y medio. 051 
. Petrarca, De prospera y ad- 
bersafortuna. Latin. En 068 
. (a) Laberinto de amor de 
Juan Bocasio [Boccaccio ]; (b) 
y los Asolanos de Pedro Benbo 
[ef. no. 214]. En 
En dos rs. 
. Los apotemas y dichos a 
ciosos y las Sentencias de Juan 
Estobeo [Joannes, Stobaeus ]. 
En dos cuerpos. En latin. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Reymundo Lulio [Lull, Ra- 
mén ], Cabalfstica. En latin. 
En 068 
. La cirujia de Anbrosio Pareo 
[Paré]. Enfrances. En 068 
34.601 


Fol. 159 r°. 


234. 


Aro [?] Diodoro Siculo [ef. 
no. 223], ystoriador. En dos 
rs. 068 
Las problemas de Aristoteles 
y de otros. En latin. En 
051 


. La Galatea de Cerbantes. En 


rromange. Entresrs. 102 


. Justo Lipgio [ef. no. 204], De 


la consolagion de Siseron [Ci- 
cero]. En 034 


. La Esfpera [sic] de Juan de 


Sacro Bosco. Envnrrl. 034 


. Arestos de amor [of Martial 


d’Auvergne, translated] por 
Diego Gracian [de Alderete ]. 
Enromance. Endosrs. 068 


. Triunfos cristianos Estefani 


de Sanpayo [Sampaio, Ste- 
phanus]. Latin. En 068 


. Gramatica ebraica de M[art Jin 


Martinez. En 


‘051 


. Sermones sobre el profeta 


Miqueas [ Micah; 
fied]. Dos cuerpos. 


unidenti- 
102 


. Morales de Plutarco. Tomo 


primero y tercero. En latin. 
En 136 


. La Zuca y otras obras del 


Doni [Antonio Francesco ]. 
En ytaliano. En 068 


. Transformaciones de Ovidio. 


En latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Los secretos de Leonardo 


Fierabante [Fioravanti]. En 
ytaliano. En 068 


. Juan Garceo [Garcaeus], De 


tenpore, De globo, De estelis 
fijis. En 068 


. Juan Jiminiano [Geminiano, 


Joannes de 8.], De exenplos y 
similes. Enlatin. En 136 


. Los secretos de Gabriel Fa- 


loppia [Falloppio]. En dos 
rs, 068 


23 
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Cipriano 


Suarez. Enlatin. En 034 


. Juan Bautista Fuegoso [Fre- 


goso]. De dichos y hechos 
memorables. En latin. En 
quatro rreales. 136 


. Andres de Posa [Poza], Del 


antiguo lenguaje d’Espafia. 
En 068 


. Las mitolojias o esplicacion de 


fabulas por Natal Comite 
[Comes, Natalis]. En latin. 
Cinco rs. 170 


. Las Jorguicas de Virgilio co- 


mentadas. En lengua 
liana. En dos rs. 


. La poesia toscana por te 


tonio Minturno [Sebastiani, 
A., Minturno]. En ytaliano. 
En ginco rs. 170 

36.337 


Fol. 159 


255. 


Latangio Firmiano [Lactan- 

tius, Lucius Coelius Firmia- 

nus]. En latin. Tres rs. 
102 


. Los bersos eroicos de Fran- 


cisco Nufiez Doria [de Oria or 
de Coria]. En latin. En 
068 


. La justa o lucha de Lorengo de 


Medicis y las letras [?; poor 
legibility] de Lucas Pulsi 
— En ytaliano. Endos 

068 


en toscano de Ge- 


ronimo Penssa [Pensa, Giro- 
lamo]. En 102 


. Juan Bustamente [de la Cé- 


mara ], De los animales de que 
se haze mension en la Sagrada 
Escritura. Enlatin. En 136 


. Il Decamaron de Juan Bo- 


casio [Boccaccio]. En 
liano. En 


261. 


Leonardo Fupsio [Fuchs], 
Ystoria de plantas. En dos 
rs. 068 
Pedro Fernandez de Andrada, 
De la naturaleza del cauallo. 
En 102 


. Efemerides del afio de 1552 


hasta el afio 1562 por Pedro 
Pitato [Pitatus]. En dos rs. 
068 


. Geronimo Osorio [da Fon- 


seca], De la ensefianza del 
rrey. Enlatin. En 068 


. Jullio Farreto [Ferretus], De 


la disciplina militar. En la- 
tin. En 204 


. Especulum ystoriale et morale 


Bicenci Belnasensis [sic; ef 
no. 4]. Tomo tercero. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Pedro de Fonseca de la Com- 
pafiia de Jesus, De metafisica. 
Dos tomos, primero y se- 


gundo. Enlatin. En 408 


. (a) Otabio Oracgiano [Hora- 


tianus, Octavius], médico y 
Albusio [Albucasis ], sirujano; 
(6) esta con el los Anales de 
Francia por Juan Tritemio 
[Tritheim}. En latin. En 
cinco rs. 170 


. La poliantea o libro de sen- 


tencias por Domingo Nano 
{Nannus Mirabellus] y Bar- 
tolome Amancio [Amantius ]. 
En doze rs. 408 


. Boesio [Boethius], Dialetica. 


En latin. En quatrors. 136 


. Las obras de San Clemeinte 


[sic] Alejandrino [Clemens, 
Titus Flavius, Alexzandrinus ]. 
En latin. Engincors. 170 


. Especulum uranicun, libro de 


astrolojia [unidentified]. En 
latin. En 408 


39. 
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273. Cristoual Clauio [Clavius, 


285. Erodoto Alicarnaseo [Hero- 
dotus, Halicarnasseus], ysto- 


Christophorus] de la Con- 
pafifa de Jesus, De Reloges. 
En latin. Endozers. 408 
. Juan Bautista Porta [cf. no. 


68], De plantas, con figuras. 
En 408 


. Agustino Evgubino [Steuchus, 
Augustinus ], el tercero tomo 
de sus obras. En 136 


. Las profesias y rrebelaciones 
de Santa Brigida [Bridget, 
Saint, of Sweden]. En latin. 

408 
. Los comentarios de la lengua 
griega de Budeo [Budé, Gui- 
llaume]. Enlatin. En cinco 


rs. 170 
. Todas las obras de Lilio 
Gregorio Giraldo [Giraldus, 
Lilius G.] de Ferrara. En 
latin. En doze rreales. 408 
. Las obras morales de Plu- 
tarco, por Crucgerio ([Cru- 
serius, Hermannus]. En la- 
tin. En 272 
. (a) La Prespetiua de Alhazen 
(Hasan Ibn Hasan, called Ibn 
Al Haitham], arabe; (6) y 
Biteleon [Vitellio], comen- 
tado, con figuras. En latin. 
En catorze rs. 478 
. Todas las obras de Jenofonte 
[Xenophon]. En latin y 
griego. En 306 
. Nobleza de Andaluzia, de 
Argote de Molina. En 478 
. Las obras de Veclides [Euclid] 
comentadas por Campano 
[Giovanni]. En latin. En 
ginco rs. 170 
. La ystoria de Venencia por 
Pedro Justiniano ([Justinia- 
nus]. Enlatin. En ochors. 

272 


rs. 
. El redutorio moral y 


riador. En latin. Cinco rs. 
170 


. El martirolojio rromano de 


Cesar Baronio [Baronius, Cae- 
sar]. En latin. En catorze 
478 
las 
moralidades sobre la Bliblia 
[sic], por Pedro Barcorio 
[Bercheur, Pierre]. Vn cuer- 
poen latin. En 816 


. Sintaxis artis mirabilis [Gré- 


goire, Pierre; cf. nos. 2, 508]. 
En cinco rs. 170 


. La primera y segunda parte de 


las Estancias de dibersos auto- 
res [comp. by L. Dolce and A. 
Terminio; cf. no. 144]. En 
ytaliano. Enquatrors. 136 


. Los mundos celestes, terrestres 


e ynfernales del Doni [ef. no. 
243). En ytaliano. En dos 
rs. 068 


44.979 
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291. 


Las siete senturias de Amato 
Lusitano [Amatus, Lusitanus, 
i.e. Jodo Rodriguez de Cas- 
tello Branco]. En quatro 
cuerpos pequefios. En seis 
rs. 204 


" Una Bliblia en lengua hebrea. 


En quatro cuerpesitos pe- 
quefios. En ochorreales. 272 


. Joniani Pontani [cf. no. 126] 


Operum. Vn tomo primero. 
En latin. 204 


. Jobiani Pontani [see no. 293], 


Derrebus celestibus. En 136 


. Dotrina de fray Luis [de 


Granada]. Enrromance. En 
3 rs. 102 


296. Rime de Torquato Taso, 


274 
276 
238 
278 
290 
280 
281 
293 
294 
284 295 


En 
. Escalijero [Sealiger, J. C.] 


301. 


quinta y sesta parte. En 
ytaliano. En seis rs. 204 


. (a) Las gient sentengias de 


Tolomeo esplicadas por Pon- 
tano [see no. 294]; (b) Mallens 
[Malleus] Maleficarun [Insti- 
toris, Henricus]. En latin. 

102 


contra Cardano [Girolamo], 
De sutilitate. En latin. 068 


. Apomasar [Apomasar, Ahmad 


Ibn Sirin], De la sinificacion 
de los suefios. En latin. En 
dos rs. 068 


. La prospetiua de Velides [Eu- 


clid]. Enytaliano. En 102 
Teatrun ynstrumentorun 
et maquinarum [Besson, 
Jacques]. Enquatrors. 136 


. Jacobi Besoni [ef. no. 301]. 
En dos rs. 068 
Caxon N°. 4 


. Instituta canonica [Lancel- 


lotti, Joannes]. En dos rs. 
068 


. Jenebrardo [cf. no. 54], De 


Trinitate. Enlatin. Tresrs. 
102 


. Jenebrardo [ef. no. 8304] sobre 


los Salmos. En latin. En 
068 


. Orus Apolo [Horapollo], De 


las notas hieroglicas [sic], con 
figuras. En 068 


. Arte magna de Reymundo 


Lulio [ef. no. 231]. En latin. 
En 034 


. Las tragedias de Seneca co- 


mentadas por Martino An- 
tonio del Rrio [Rio, Martinus 
Antonius del]. En ginco rs. 
170 
47.155 
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Fol. 161 r°. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


321. 


El espejo de astrolojia judi- 
ciaria de Francisco Juntino 
(Junctinus]. En ocho rs. 
272 
Leonardo Bairo [Vairus or 
Du Vair], Del aojar. En 
latin. Cinco rs. 170 
Repertorio de Chaues [Cha- 
ves, Jerénimo de]. En ro- 
mance. Enquatrors. 136 
Orongio Fineo [ef. no. 181], 
De Rreloges. En latin. En 
tres rs. 102 
Andres Posa [ef. no. 251], Del 
antiguo lenguaje d’Espafia. 
Dos rs. 068 
La muerte de Rugero [Pesca- 
tore, Giov. Batt.]. En verso 
ytaliano. Tres rs. 102 
La demonomania de Juan 
Bodino [Bodin, Jean]. En 
ytaliano. Cinco rs. 170 
Galeoto Marcio [Martius, Ga- 
leottus], De baria dotrina. 
En latin. En 068 
Lebino Lemnio [ef. no. 219], 
De milagros ocultos de natu- 
raleza. Enlatin. Enrrealy 
medio. 051 
Juan de Ensinas [Encinas], 
Dialogo de amor. En vn rrl. 
034 


. Polidoro Virgilio [Virgilius, 


Polydorus], De los primeros 
ynventores de todas las cosas. 
En latin. Entresrs. | 102 


. Dimisio Bruconio [Brusonius, 


Lucius Domitius], De dichos 
graciosos. En latin. En 102 
Ystoria etiopica de Eliodoro 
(Heliodorus]. En romance. 
En dos rs. 068 


. Jullio Obsequente [Obsequens, 


Julius], De prodigios. En 
latin. En 068 


26 
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324 
32 
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200 32’ 
325 
300 
321 
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33 
33: 
303 
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33: 
305 
319 
306 33 
307 33 
308 
33 
322 33 


331. 


332. 


. Dichos y hechos del rrey don 


Alonso [Beccadelli, Antonius, 
Panormita]. En dos rs. 068 


. Rimas de Bernardo Taso 


[Tasso]. En ytaliano. En 
rrl. y m°. 051 


. Las epistolas de Erasmo [ef. 


no. 71a}. Enlatin. Vn rri. 
034 


. Silba autropelias de Moya 


[Joannesa]. Envnrrl. 034 


. El jentilhonbre de Mugio 


[Muzio, Girolamo]. En yta- 
liano. Dos rs. 068 
El Testamento Nueuo. En 
griego. En tresrs. 102 


. Celio Italico [Silius Italicus], 


poeta. Enlatin. Vnrrl. 034 


. Marcilio Fisino [Ficino, Mar- 


silio], De triplici vita. Vn 
rri. 034 
Geronimo Balbo [Balbi, Giro- 
lamo], Dela coronagién. En 
latin. Vn rri. 034 
Fiestas de Florencia [Gual- 
terotti, Raffaello]. En ost 
liano. Vnrrl. 


Fol. 161 v°. 


333. 


Lugares comunes contra Lu- 
tero por Guanechio [Johann 
von Eck, Joannes Eckius]. 
En 034 


. La Arcadia de Sanasaro [San- 


nazaro, Jacopo]. En yta- 
liano. Rl. y 051 


. Los eloquios de honbres de 


letras, por Paolo Jobio [ef. no. 
82]. En latin. En dos rs. 
068 


. Aristofanes en latin. En dos 


337. 


Flores teolojicarum quistio- 
num sobre el cuarto de las 
sentengias, por Josep Angles 
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341. 


27 


(Angles, Josephus]. En gin- 
co rs. 170 
Ystoria natural de Yndias del 
padre Acosta [José de], de la 
Conpafiia. Enlatin. En tres 
rs. 102 


. Jacobo Midendorpio [Mid- 


dendorpius, Jacobus], De las 
universidades del mundo. En 
latin. Tresrs. 102 


. Las tragedias de Sofocles. En 


latin. En vn rrl. 034 
Las epistolas de Sepulbeda 
[Sepilveda, Juan Ginés de]. 
En latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Las epistolas de Erasmo [ef. 


no. 326). En latin. Rrl. y 
051 


. Oras de rrecreagion, por Luis 


Guisardino [Guicciardini, Lo- 
dovico]. En ytaliano. Dos 
rs. 068 


344. Las fabulas de Ysopo, con 


345. 


347. 


349. 


rs. 
. Cornelio Gemma [Gemma, 


figuras. En latin y griego. 
En dos rs. 068 
Las teoricas de planetas de 
Purbachio [Georgius, Peur- 
bachius]. En latin. Dos rs. 

068 


. La enamorada Elisea [Co- 


varrubias Herrera, Jerénimo ]. 
Enromance. Dosrs. 068 
Collagiones sagradas, por Til- 
man Bredenbachio [Breden- 
bachius, Tilemannus]. Enla- 
tin. En tres rs. 102 


. Albar Gomez, Del Bellosino 


dorado. En latin. Vn rrl. 
034 
Razonamiento de Paulo Jobio 
[ef. no. 335] sobre las yn- 
pressas. En ytaliano. En dos 
068 


Cornelius], De arte ciclono- 
mica. Cinco rs. 170 


| | 
323 
324 
326 
342 
| | 
346 
| 
336 
rs. 068 
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. Las enpresas de Camilo Ca- 


mili (Camilli, Camillo]. Ocho 
rs. 272 


. Las efemerides de Estadio [ef. 


no. 38] desde el afio de 1583 
hasta el afio de 1606. En 
siete rs. 238 


. Juan Bruyerino [Bruyerinus 


Campegius, Joannes], De rre 
Cibaria. En quatrors. 136 


51.201 


Fol. 162 r°. 


354. 


355. 


356. 


Concordangias de la diuina 
ystoria de Baltanas [cf. no. 
192]. En 068 
Ystoria de la China del padre 
Mendoga. Enromance. Qua- 
tro rs. 136 
Ystoria saguntina [Zamora, 
Lorenzo de]. En rromance. 
En seis rs. 204 


. El Filocopo [sie] de Juan Bo- 


casio [Boccaccio]. En 
liano. En dos rs. 


. Retorica de Aristotoles. 


latin. Vn rri. 034 


. Juli Cesaris Escalijeri [ef. no. 


298] Poetices libri septen. 
Quatro rs. 136 


. Jamblicus [Iamblichus], De 


misteris Epeiciorun [read Ae- 
gyptiorum]. En latin. Dos 
rs. 068 


. El maestro Beltran [Bel-~ 


tranus, Franciscus ], Sobre el 
4 de Antonio [de Nebrija]. 
En latin. Vn rrl. 034 


. Memorabilia Antonio Misaldi 


[ef. no. 184]. Enlatin. Dos 
rs. 068 


. Jardin de flores curiosas [Tor- 


quemada, Antonio de]. En 
romance. Tres rs. 102 


. Las obras de Sant Yrrineo 


{Irinaeus]. Enlatin. En tres 
rs. 102 


. Ystorias prodigiossas [Boais- 


tuau, Pierre]. En romance. 
Tres rs. 102 


. Ystoria general de Yndias y 


conquista de Mexico [Lépez 
de Gémara, F.]. Quatro rs. 
136 


. Las questiones y rrespuestas 


matematicas por Francisco 
Bodino [unidentified]. En la- 
tin. En quatro rs. 136 


. Las epistolas de Guillermo 


Hudeo [¢f. no. 277]. En 
latin. Tresrs. 102 


. Efemerides de Estadio [ef. 


no. 352] desde el afio de 1554 
hasta el afio de 1576. En 
quatro rs. 136 


. Araucana [Ercilla, Alonso de], 


primera y segunda parte. 
Quatro rs. 136 


. Dioscorides de Laguna [An- 


drés de], con la tabla de las 
enfermedades. En romance. 
En ocho rs. 272 


. Poligrafia de Juanes Triteme 


[ef. no. 2686]. En latin. 
Cinco rs. 170 


. Epigramata et ynscriptiones 


antiqui vrbis [Mazzocius, Ja- 
cobus]. Enlatin. En 170 


. Libro de caxa y manual de 


quentas de [Bartolomé] Sa- 
luador de Solérzano. En 102 


. Description del rreyno de 


Galicia [Molina, Bartolomé 
Sagrario de]. Vnrrl. 034 


. Leonardo Fiarabante [ef. no. 


245], Espejo de giengia vni- 
bersal. En ytaliano. En tres 
rs. 102 


. Ystoria escolastica de Pedro 


Comestor [Petrus, Comestor]. 
En tres rs. 102 
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377 
364 


390. 


380. 


381. 


378. Efemerides de Juan Esto- 


flerino [cf. no. 96] desde el 
afio de 32 hasta 51. En tres 
rs. 102 


54.023 


Fol. 162 v®. 
379. 


Suma de Manuel Rodriguez. 
En seis rs. 204 


Las enpresas de Geronimo 
Rrugeli [ef. no. 226]. En 
ocho rs. 272 


Arriano [Arrianus, Flavius], 
De los hechos de Alexandro 
Mano. Enlatin. En 068 


. Juanis Frangici Picgi Miran- 


dule [ef. no. 57] 
Tomo segundo. En 


. Jacobus Zabarela 


Giacomo ], De rrebus naturali- 
bus. Quatro rs. 136 


. Orongio Fineo [ef. no. 312], 


D’esfera quadratura, Arisme- 
tica, Jumetria. En ginco rs. 
170 


. Matiolo [Mattioli, Pietro], 


Sobre Dioscorides. En latin, 
con figuras. En 408 


. Santo Tomas [¢f. no. 112], De 


gelo et mundo; De meteoris; 
Generatione et corruptione; 
De anima; Yn parba natu- 
ralia. En ocho rs. 272 


. Nubus [Novus] orbis rregio- 


num beteribus yncognitarum 

de baris autoribus [Grynaeus, 

Simon, comp.]. En ocho rs. 
272 


. Platonys Opera. En latin. 


En nueue rs. 306 


- Robertus Balturius [Valtu- 


rius], De rre militari, con 
figuras. En 238 
Bernardinus Telesius, De rre- 
run natura. Seis rs. 204 
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Francesi Jeorji 
Francesco], beneti, De ar- 
monia mundi. En 408 


Hieroglifica Juanis Pierii [Va- 
leriano Bolzani, Giovanni Pie- 
rio], con figuras. En 408 


. Andrea Tiraquelo [ef. no. 99], 


De nobilitate et jure primo- 
jeneorum. En doze rreales. 
408 


. Todas las obras de Eneas Sil- 


bio [ef. no. 14]. En latin. 
En 442 


. Todas las obras de Jabelo 


[Javellus, Chrysostomus ]. En 
doscuerpos. Latin. En 544 


. Todas las obras de Vclides co- 


mentadas por Candalla [Foix, 
Francois de, Duke of Candole]. 
En 306 


. Las epistolas mediginales de 


Manardo [Manardus, J.], Ny- 
culas Masa [Massa, N.] y de 
otros. En latin. En diez rs. 

340 


398. Bafies [Bdfiez, Domingo], De 


401. 


generacione et corrugiones. 
En cinco rs. 170 
(a) Juan Estoflerino [ef. no. 
878]. Del estrolabio, en latin; 
(6) y la Arismetica Martinez 
Celicey [Martinus Siliceo, Jo- 
annes]. En ginco rs. 170 


. Petro Galatino [Columna, Pe- 


trus, Galatinus], Contra ju- 
deos de arcanis catolice veri- 
tatis. En treze rs. 442 
Ystoria de Olao Magno [Mag- 
nus, Olaus] de las gentes se- 
tentrionales, con figuras. En 


doze rs. 408 
61.027 

Fol. 163 
402. Agricola [cf. no. 41], De rre 


metalica et animantibus sub- 
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terraneys, con figuras. En 
latin. En doze rs. 408 
. Juan de Arfe [ef. no. 171], De 
baria comensuracién y ar- 
quitetura. Enromange. En 
seis rs. 204 
. (a) Autores barios que escri- 
bieron de cometas [Erastus, 
T., ed.]; e (6) Jacobus Falco 
[Faleo, J.], De quadratura 
girculi. En latin. Tres rs. 
102 
. Avisena [Avicenna], De any- 
a En latin. En tres 
102 
prespetiua de Daniel Bar- 
baro [ef. no. 178], patriarca 
de Aquileya. En ytaliano. 
Ocho rreales. 272 
. Congiliador de Pedro de Abano 
[Petrus, de Abano], libro de 
medicina. En latin. En 
204 
. Atheney [Athenaeus] Cene 
sapientium cum comento Ja- 
cobi Alecanpi [Alechamps, 
Jasques d’]. En latin. En 
doze rreales. 408 
. Silba de baria lesion de Pedro 
Mexia. En romance. Diez 
rs. 340 
. Ponpey Rochii [Rochius, 
Pompeius] De insignibus fa- 
miliarun. Enlatin. En 102 
. Angelica de Luis Barahona de 


Soto. En romance. quatro — 


rs. 136 
. La gramatica de Dispauterio 
[Despauterius, Joannes]. En 
latin. Tres rs. 102 
. Colesio de Coynbra [Coim- 
bra.—Collegium Conimbriense 
Societatis Jesu], De gelo et 
etica. En latin. Quatro rs. 

136 
. Todas las obras de Macrobio 


({Macrobius]. En latin. En 
ocho rs. 272 


. Ystoria de Olao Magno [ef. 


no. 401], De las gentes ¢eten- 
trionales epitomada. En la- 
tin. En tres rs. 102 


. Opusculi morali de Plutarco. 


En ytaliano. En 102 


. La dialetica de Rrodolfo Agri- 


cola. En latin. En 051 


. La pratica medicinal de Para- 


selso [Paracelsus Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus]. En 
latin. En 068 


. (a) Buedélica Erasmi; y (6) 


Alardo [Alardus, Amstelreda- 
mus], De la discripgién del 
erege. En latin. 051 


. Ystoria del enperador Tra- 


jano, por Alfonso Chacon 
[Ciaconius]. En latin. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Martires de la Cartuja [Ta- 


mariz, Cristébal]. En rro- 
mance. En vn rri. 034 


. Ystoria de Etiopia [ef. no. 


$21]. Enromange. En qua- 
tro rs. 136 


. Las rrimas de Lodovico Mar- 


teli [Martelli]. En ytaliano. 
En vn rri. 034 


. Las enblemas de Adriano Juny 


(Junius, Hadrianus ], de Juan 
Canbuco [Sambucus]. En la- 
tin. En 102 


64.563 


Fol. 163 v°. 


425. 


426. 


Las saturnales de Justo Lipgio 
(ef. no. 286]. En latin. En 
dos rs. 068 
Los opusculos de Santo To- 
mas [cf. no. 386]. En latin. 
En dos rs. 068 


. Plotoni [Plotinus], filosofi 


platonici, Opera omnia, con 
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comento de Marcilio Fisino 
[ef. no. 330]. En latin y en 
griego. En doze rs. 408 


. Guillermi Parigiengis episcopi 


(Gulielmus, Avernus, Bishop 
of Paris] Opera omnia. En 
latin. Teologo. En doze rs. 

408 


. Coronica del rrey don Alonso 


{ef. no. 126]. En romange. 
En 408 


. Petri Nufiez matematica opera 


omnia. En latin. En 170 


. Las obras de Joachin Forsi 


[Ringelbergius, Joachimus 
Fortius]. En latin. Dos rs. 
068 


. Jenebrardo [ef. no. 305], So- 


bre los Cantares. En latin. 
Dos rs. 068 


. A Platoni [error for Aphtho- 


nii] prohinnasmata [progym- 
nasmata]. Endosrs. 068 


. Eplopitome [sic] del Tesoro 


de la lengua ebrea de Santes 
Espagnino [ef. no. 77]. 102 


. Maleus Maleficarun [ef. no. 


2976]. Enquatrors. 136 


436. Vn cuerpo de Angelo Policiano 


441. 


[Poliziano]. En quatro qua- 


tro rs. 136 
. Una Bliblia ebrea en tres cuer- 
pos. En doze rs. 408 


. Buenaventura [Bonaventura, 


St.], sobre el primero de las 
sentencias. En 136 


. La astronomia e jeumetria de 


Moya [Pérez de Moya, Juan]. 
En ginco rs. 170 


. El libro del Tuson de Oro. 


En lengua francesa [Brit. 
Mus. s.v. Golden Fleece; cf. no. 
348]. En 034 
La ystituta Cebis [Cebes], 
con glossas. En quatro rs. 

136 
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447. 


Caxon N°. 5 


. Ystoria de plantas de Leo- 


nardo Fucio [cf. no. 261]. En 
latin. En 272 


. Arismetica de Ceberino Boe- 


sio [cf. no. 270], comentado. 
En latin. En 102 


. Nyculao Copernico, De rre- 


bolugiones gelestes. En latin. 
En seis rs. 204 


. El tercero tomo de las obras 


de Harcén [?; ef. no. 61; or 
Levi-ben-Gerson?]. En qua- 
tro rs. 136 


. Las tablas astronomicas del 


rrey don Alonso [¢ef. no. 125]. 
Seis rs. 204 
Especulaciones matematicas 
de Juan Bautista Benedeto 
(Benedetti, Giov. Batt.]. En 
latin. En doze rs. 408 


. Andres Tiraquelo [ef. no. 


893], De lejibus connubiali- 
bus et maritilibus. En latin. 


En honze rs. 374 
69.255 

Fol. 164 r°. 
449. La poligrafia de Juan Tritemio 


450. 


451. 


. (a) Estefani 


no. $72]. En franges. 
En ginco rs. 170 
Fini Adriani Fini [Fini, Fino] 
ferrariensis, Yn judeus fraje- 
lum [flagellum]. En dos cuer- 
pos. En latin. En onze rs. 
374 
Antiquitatum rromanarum li- 
bri desen [decem] per Juanen 
Rrocinum [Rosinus, J.J. En 
latin. En honze rs. 374 
Negri (Negri, 
Stefano] Opera; y (b) Epis- 
tolas familiares de Juan Tri- 
temio [ef. no. 449]. En latin. 
En tres rs. 102 


442 
| 
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legibility]. En latin. En 


quinze rs. 510 
73.301 


. El dotor Arias Montano [ef. 
no. 117], Sobre los 12 pro- 
fetas. Latin. 170 
. Bocabulario de dos lenguas, 
toscana y castellana [Casas, 
Cristobal de las]. En 102 
. Reymundo Lulio [ef. no. 807], 
Dealquimia. Entresrs. 102 
. El segundo tomo de las vidas 
de barones zelebres de Plu- 
tarco. En frances. En dos 
rs. 068 
. Jenebrardi [ef. no. 482], Co- 
nografia. Primerotomo. En 
latin. En 136 
Camilo Agripa [Agripa, C.], 
De giengia de armas. Yta- 
liano. En 170 
. La cosmografia de Apiano 
[Apianus, Petrus], Jema Fri- 
cio [Gemma, Reinerus, Fri- 
sius] y de otros. En latin. 
En siete rs. 238 
. El rosario de nuestra Sefiora, 
por Josep Esteuan [Estéve], 
con estanpas finas. En latin. 
En ginco rs. 170 
. Las partes ystoriales de San 
Antonino [Antoninus, Forci- 
glioni, Saint). Enlatin. En 
408 

. Alexandro Sardo [Sardi, A.], 
De las costunbres y rritos de 
las gentes. En latin. En 
tres rs. 102 
. Las tablas de planetas de 
Juan Blanquino [Blanchinus, 
J.J, Nyculas Prugnero [Pru- 
gnerus, N.] y Jorge Purbachio 
no. 341]. En latin. En 
doze rs. 408 
. Guidonus Honati [Bonatti, 
Guido], De astronomia ju- 
diciaria. Latin. En 408 
. Todas las obras de Aristoteles 
de las mas modernas [poor 


Fol. 164 v°. 
466. Las vidas de los santos, por 


Aloisio Lipomano ([Lippo- 
mano, Luigi]. Enlatin. En 
ocho rs. 272 


. Orongio [ef. no. 384], De ber- 


bis [virgis] matematicis. En 
tres rs. 102 


. Hihini [Hyginus, C. J.] et 


aliorum autorum fabularum 
libri, con figuras. En cinco 
Ts 170 


; (a) La espfera de Sacro Bosco 


[ef. no. 237]; y (b) Teorica de 
plantas [planetas] de Pur- 
bachio [ef. no. 463]. En dos 
rs 068 


. Introdutiorum astronomicum 


Jacobi Fabri [Le Févre, 
Jacques], con comento. En 
latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Elcortesano [ Castiglione, Bal- 


dassare]. En ytaliano. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Las oraciones de Mureto [ef. 


no. 145]. En latin. En dos 
rs 068 


" Cancionero de Lopez Mal- 


donado [Gabriel]. En _ ro- 
mance. En 085 


. Porta lucis [unidentified]. En 


latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Gramatica griega de Clenardo 


no. 92]. En griego. En 
051 


. De la economica cristiana et 


sibili [civile] de don Silbanio 
Rrasi [Razzi, Girolamo, later 
Silvano]. En ytaliano. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Opera morali del Mucio [ef. no. 
. 827]. Enytaliano. En 068 
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479. 


481. 


8 


otras cossas [Razzi, Girolamo, 
later Silvano?]. En romance. 
En dos rs. 068 
(a) Luge Fruteri [Fruterius, 
Lucas] Berisimilia; et (6) 
Julli Ceberiani [Severianus, 
J.] Rretorica; et (c) Comen- 
taria Lazari Cardoni [Car- 
dona, L.] yn Sanazarun [San- 
nazaro, J.]. En latin. En 
tres rs. 102 


. Caualleria cristiana por fray 


Jaime de Alcala. Romance. 
En 068 
Las enblemas de Alciato [ef. 
no. 191]. En latin y frances, 
con figuras. Entresrs. 102 


. Gramatica griega de Cleonardo 


[ef. no. 475]. Vnrrl. 034 


. Las epistolas de Sadoleto 


{Jacopo}. Enlatin. Tresrs. 
102 


. Astrolabio planum Juanes An- 


gelo [Engel, Johann]. te 
tres rs. 


Fol. 165 r°. 


485. 


486. 


487. 


Luci Gaurici [Gauricus, Lu- 
cas] De Jenituris. En latin. 
Quatro rs. 136 
Las obserbagiones de la lengua 
ytaliana de Benbo [ef. no. 
2296] y de otros autores. En 
ytaliano. En dos rs. 068 
Celum filosoforum Phelipe Vs- 
tadi [Ulstadt]. En dos rs. 
068 


. Las tabulas prutenicas de 


Erasmo Rreinholdo [Rein- 
hold, Enlatin. Engin- 
co rs. 170 


. Boesio [ef. no. 270], De con- 
solagione filosofia, comentado. 
068 


En latin. En 
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478. La rregla de Sant Benito y 490. Juan Bautista Porta [ef. no. 


491. 


493. 


494. 


495. 


496. 


497. 


274), De fortius [furtivis] 
literarun notis. Enlatin. En 
tres rreales. 102 
Las obras del capitan Aldana 
[Francisco de]. En same 
En dos rs. 


. (a) Luis Rodarjiri 


girus, Lucas], De solutione 
filosofica, en latin; y (b) Este- 
fani Fiecatuli [poor legibility; 
read Forcatuli, i.e. Forcadel, 
Etienne], Polonia felix. En 
tres rs. 102 
La silba nugial de Juan de 
Nebicanis [Nevizanis, J. de]. 
En latin. En 068 
Reprouacion de la astrolojia 
judiciaria [see Palau, s.v. Re- 
probacién]. Enromance. En 
068 
Secretos ragionales de Fiera- 
bante [cf. no. 376]. En ~ 
liano. En 
Juan Cloclea [Dobneck, ~ 
hann, Cochlaeus], De los he- 
chos y escritos de Martin 
ew En latin. En tres 
102 
i epistolas de San Gero- 
nimo. En latin. En dos rs. 
068 


498. El comento de Hierocles, filo- 


499. 


501. 


rs. 
. Las decadas de Antonio de 


sofo, sobre los bersos de 
Pitagoras. En latin y griego. 
En dos rs. 068 
Balerio Majimo [Valerius 
Maximus]. En latin. En dos 

068 


Lebrija [Antonio, de Lebriza] 
de las ystorias d’Espafia. En 
latin. En seis rs. 204 
El] bocabulario griego y latino 
por Juan Escapula [Scapula, 
J.J. En 408 


rs. 
. Beroso [Berosus], ystorico. 
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. Santis Ardoinis [Ardoynis, 


Santes de] et alii de benenis. 
En latin. Ocho rs. 272 


. Las vidas de barones zelebres 


de Plutarco. Del afio de 
1550. En latin. En seis rs. 
204 


. El suefio de Polifilo [ef. no. 


En doze 
408 


164]. Enytaliano. 


En latin. En dos rs. 068 
77.84 
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. Reymundo 


Petrus Cermenatus [Cerme- 
nate, Joannes P. de], Del 
govierno del rreino y rre- 
publica. En latin. En dos 
rs. 068 


. La gentil noche y alegre dia de 


Niculas Granugi [Granucci ]. 
En ytaliano. Endosrs. 068 


. Sintaxis artis mirabilis de 


Petro Griego [cf. no. 288]. 
Tomus primero y vn cuerpo 
del primero tomo. En 136 


. Gemma Fricio [ef. no. 459], 


Deestrolabio. Enlatin. Tres 
rs. 102 


. Theofastri Paraselsi [ef. no. 


418] Medicini conpendium. 
En 068 


. (a) Regule cancelerie [Rome, 


Church of, Cancellaria Apos- 
tolica]; et (6) Paule [Paulus] 
Grillandus, De eretesis sorti- 
legis. En latin. En rri. y 
m°. 051 
Lullio [ef. no. 
455], Desecretis nature. La- 
tin. En 068 


. Poligrafia Joanis Tritemi [ef. 


no. 449). En latin. En dos 
rs. 068 


. Juanes Tritemius [¢f. no. 


613], De septen espiritibus. 
Latin. En 051 
Ybarto Folieta [Foglietta, 
Uberto], De la rrepublica de 
Genoba. En ytaliano. En 
034 


. Consolagio Ciceronis et dela 


judicium [by Justus 
Lipsius]. En 051 


. Juanes Pigi (ef. no. 382] Caba- 


En tres 


102 


de estados de An- 


tonio de Solis. En romance. 
En 051 


. El duelo de Mugio [ef. no. 


En dos 
068 


En ytaliano. 


Luli [ef. no. 512] 


Testamentum. Latine. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Jinetiorum o de enfermedades 


de mugeres [cf. no. 1]. To- 
mus primero. En latin. En 
dos rs. 068 


. Las obras de Esiodo [Hesiod]. 


En latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Letre de Andrea Calmo. En 


ytaliano. En dos rs. 068 


. Pratica de ynquisidores de 


Unberto Locato [Locati, Um- 
berto]. Enlatin. En 204 


. Abad Joaquin ([Joachimus, 


Abbot of Fiore], Sobre Jere- 
mias. En latin. En 136 


. Coloquios matrimoniales de 


Lujan [Pedro de]. En ro- 
mance. En 051 


. La gramatica ebrea de Cleo- 


nardo [cf. no. 475]. En 068 


. Todas las obras de Evclides 


comentadas por Cristoual 

Clauio [cf. no. 273], de la 

Conpafiia. En latin. En 
408 


80.050 
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529. 


530. 


531. 


539. 


Andreas Baccius [Bacci], De 
benenis. Enlatin. En 068 
Lucas Gaurico [ef. no. 4865], 
Tomo primero de sus obras. 
En dos rs. 068 
Todas las obras de Virgilio, 
comentadas. En latin. En 

408 


. Libro de agricoltura, de la- 


branca y crianca [Herrera, 
Gabriel Alonso de]. Ro- 
mance. En 204 


. Nyculas Biesues [Biesius ], De 


universitate. En latin. 068 


. Verdadera y falsa filosofia, por 


don Juan del Orosco [Ho- 
rozco y Covarrubias, J. de]. 
En romance. En dos rs. y 
085 


Caxon N°. 6 


. Avigena [Avicenna], De ani- 


ma, De divicione siengiarum. 
En latin. En dos rs. y m°. 
085 


. Etor Pinto [ef. no. 132], So- 


bre Esequiel, profeta. En 
latin. En 170 


. Toledo [Toletus, Franciscus ], 


De fisica generatione et corru- 
tione. Latin. En 170 


. Gramatica de la lengua ¢i- 


riaca, por Angelo Canynio 
[Caninius]. En quatro rs. 
136 
Andrea Bacio [ef. no. 529], 
De doze piedras presiosas, del 
becornio [unicorn], de la gran 
bestia. En ytaliano. En 
quatro rs. 136 


. Nyculas Rramos [Ramos, 


N.], De la bulgata edicion de 
la Bliblia. En latin. Dos 
rs. 


068 
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541. Montanius [Montafiés, Vicen- 


tius; Nic. Ant.] in Porfidium 
[{Porphyrium]. Enlatin. En 
dos rs. 068 


. (a) Las sentencias de Julio 


Paulo [Paulus, J.]; y (6) otro 
libro de sentencias de la astro- 
logia de Alberto Pihgio [Pi- 
ghius]; y (c) otro, Letras de 
Martin Estela [Stella, Joan- 
nes Martinus] de lo sucgedido 
en Ungria. Todo en latin. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Aleabigio [cf. no. 159], De 


pringipios de astrologia co- 
mentado por Balentino Nabot 
[Nabod]. En latin. En qua- 
tro rs. 136 


. Libro de musica en gifras para 


bihuela, por Esteuan Daca 
[Daza, Esteban]. En tres 


rs. 102 
82.124 

Fol. 166 v°. 
545. Juan Bautista Monlorio[Mon- 


547. 


549. 


551. 


llor; Nic. Ant.], Sobre los 
analiticos de Aristoteles. En 
Latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Comedias barias en lengua 


ytaliana [ed. Ruscelli]. Tres 
rs. 102 
Ludobico Dolche [ef. no. 144], 
Deloscolores. Endosrs. 068 


. Aviso de sanidad, por Fran- 


cisco Nufiez [cf. no. 256]. 
Dos rs. 068 
Erasmo [cf. no. 342], De 
conscribendis epistolae. En 
latin. En 051 


. Gayetano [Vio, Thomas de, 


Cardinal, i.e. Thomas Darius 
Gaetanus], De anima. En 
latin. En dos rs. 068 
Bocabulario latin y franges 
[ef.no.76]. Endosrs. 068 
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. Jano Cornario [Cornarius, Ja- 564. Ystoria del duque Carlos de 


nus ], De conbites y del amor. 
Latin. En 051 
. Los hechos de los padres de la 
Conpafiia de Jesus en Oriente 
y Letras del Japon y de las 
Yndias (Brit. Mus. s.v. Jes- 
uits, Letters from Missions]. 
En latin. En dos rs. y medio. 

085 
. Columelia [Columella, Lu- 
cius] y Paladio [Palladius, 
Rutilius], De rre rustica. 
Latin. En 068 
. Bocabulario ytaliano y latino, 
por Felipo Benuti [Venuti, 
F.]. En quatro rreales. 136 
. La fisica de Titelman [ef. no. 
127). En latin. En vn rri. 

034 
. Dialogo siseroniano de Erasmo 
(ef. no. 649]. En latin. En 

034 
. Galeno [Galen], De Ypo- 
catres [Hippocrates] et Pla- 
- tonis dogmatibus. En latin. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Las ystorias de Paulo Jobio 
[ef. no. 335]. Enlatin. Ocho 
rs. 272 
. Ynscritionis totius orbis, per 
Petrium [sic] Apianum [Api- 
anus, Petrus ] et Bartolomeum 
Amantium [ef. no. 269]. En 
latin. En 408 


. Colesio de Coynbra [ef. no.~ 


413], Sobre los fisicos. La- 
tin. En 272 
. Suesam o Agustino Nyfo [Ni- 
phus, Augustinus, Suesanus], 
De anima. Latin. En 102 
. Miguel de Salinas [Salinas, 
Miguel; Salvé], De la pro- 
nungiagion y asentuacion de 
los antiguos. En romance. 
Dos rs. 068 


Fol. 
565. 


Borgofia [Palau, sv. His- 
toria}. En romance. 102 
84.317 


167 r°. 


Especulum morale et ysto- 
riale Biniensii Beluasensis [ef. 
no. 266]. Tomus quarto. En 
latin. En quatro rs. 136 


. Epitome summe Santi Tome 


[ef. no. 426], autore Berardo 
Bonjoane [Bongiovanni, 
Latin. En tres rs. 102 


. Pausanias, Dela Grecia. To- 


musprimero. Latin. En 102 


. Las obras de Pindaro, comen- 


rs. 
. El maestro Farfan 


tadas por Juan Lonicero [Lo- 
nicer, Johann]. Enlatin. En 
quatro rs. 136 


. Catulo, Tibulo y Propersio. 


En latin. En 034 


. Gramatica ebrea de Juan 


Ysac (Isaac, En 102 


. Janblico [cf. no. 360], De 


misteris Ehipgiorum y otros. 
En latin. En dos rs. 068 


. Josep Micon [Micon, Jose- 


phus; Nic. Ant.], Del cometa 
del afio de 77. En 034 


. Las epistolas de Plinio. 


latin. En vn rri. 034 


. Nyculas Leonigeno [Leoni- 


cenus, N.], De los hierros de 
Plinio y de otros; y De yerbas, 
animales, metales y serpien- 
tes. Enlatin. Tresrs. 102 


. La fisica de Fierabante [ef. no. 


496]. Enytaliano. En 102 


. Arte y bocabulario arabigo 


[Alealé, Pedrode]. En cinco 

170 
(Fran- 
cisco], Contra la sinple forni- 
cacion. Enromance. En tres 
rs. 102 


36 
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. Silbester Pierio [Mazzolini, 


Silvestro, da Prierio], De es- 
trigomagis demonunque my- 
randis. En latin. En ginco 
rs. 170 


. Ferrara [Ferrariensis, Joan- 


nes; Graesse], De anima. En 
latin. Dos rs. y m°. 085 


. Lucas Gaurico [ef. no. 530], 


De todas sus obras tomo ter- 
cero. En 136 


. Juan Fragoso, De las cossas 


aromaticas que se traen de las 
Yndias y otros sinples que se 
traen de la Yndia Oriental. 
En romance. En 136 


Fol. 167 v°. 


Las teoricas de los planetas de 
Purbachio [ef. no. 345]. En 
034 


583. 


Laurencio Juberto [Joubert, 
L.], De los errores del bulgo 
en la medicina y govierno de 
la salud. En lengua fran- 
gesa. En 102 


. Efemerides del ayre y muda- 


miento del tienpo por Antonio 
Nyraldo [sic; cf. no. 362]. En 
latin. En vn rri. 034 


. El romangero de Grauiel Laso 


[Lasso de la Vega, Gabriel 
Lobo]. Enromance. En 
102 


. Bocabulario de la lengua del 


Piru [ef. Palau s.v. Arte y vo- 
cab.]. En dos rs. 068 


. Los sonetos del Petrarca. En 


romance. En 068 


. Las obras de Juan Fernandez 


de Heredia. En romance. 
En 068 


. Las yndulgencias de Rroma 


[Gregory XIV]. Enromance. 
En 034 


591. 


37 


Pasio duorun [Palau s.v. Pas- 
sio}]. En dos rs. 068 
Ystoria de Etiopica de Elio- 
doro [ef. no. 422]. En ro- 
mance. En 068 
Julio Solino [Solinus, Caius 
Julius]. En latin. En ri. 
y m’. 051 
Los sermones de fray Juan de 
la Cruz. Enromance. 051 


. Seneca, De la vida bienaven- 


turada y otras cosas. En ro- 
mange. En seis rs. 204 


. Las obras de Marcilio Fisino 


(ef. no. 427]. En dos cuer- 
pos. Enlatin. En doze rrea- 
les. 408 


. Ystoria de Bolonia de Cheru- 


bino Ghirardaci [Ghirardacci, 
C.J. En ytaliano. 


Diez rs. 
340 


. Ynstitugione et dimostragione 


armonige de Josep Jarlino 
(Zarlino]. En dos cuerpos. 
En ytaliano. En 408 


. Juan Bocagio, De la cayda de 


pringipes. Enromange. En 
ginco rs. 170 


. Pedro Lorioto [Loriotus], De 


gradibus afinitate. Latin. 
En 068 


. Confutagion del Alcoran y 


seta de Mahoma [Leuwis, 
Dionysius, de Rickel]. En 
romance. En tres rs. 102 

88.516 


Fol. 168 r°. 


601. 


Ynstitugiones 

[Justinianus ], 

En tres rs. 

Caualero determinado [La 

Marche, Olivier de], con figu- 

ras. Enromance. En dos rs. 
068 


. Los comentarios de Cesar. 


En romance. En 102 
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. Lasepistolas de Cigeron. En 620. Ystoria de Etiopia [ef. no. 


romance. En 102 
. Pastor de Yberia [Vega, Ber- 
nardo de la]. En romance. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Cilio Ytalico [Silius Italicus], 
poeta. En latin. En vn rrl. 

034 
. Arestos de amor [ef. no. 238], 
comentado. Enromance. En 
tres rs. 102 
. Vida del padre fray Luis de 
Montoya [Romdn, Geréni- 
mo]. En romance. En vn 
rri. 034 
. Las Habidas de Arbolanche 
(Jerénimo]. En romance. 
En dos rs. 068 
. Dialogos de Pedro Mexia. En 
rromancge. Endosrs. 068 
. Julio Solino [ef. no. 592], De 
las cossas marauilossas del 
mundo. En romange. En 
tres rs. 102 
. Coloquios satiricos [Torque- 
mada, Antonio de; cf. no. 363]. 
En romance. Dosrs. 068 
. La vida de Santa Catalina de 
Sena [Capua, Raimundo de]. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Antonio Musa [Brasavola, 
Antonio Musa], De jaraues. 
En latin. En vn rrl. 034 

. Paso onrroso [Pineda, Juan 
de]. Enromange. Vn rrl. 

. Virgilio. Enlatin. Vnrreal. 

034 

. Vna gramatica ebrea de Juan 
Canpense [Joannes, Campen- 
sis]. Dos rs. 068 

. Sentencias veterum poetarum 
[Estienne, Henri, comp.]. En 
latin. 051 

. Fertilidad d’Espafia, por Juan 
Balberde [Valverde Arrieta, 
J.dej]. Enrrl.ym®. 051 


621. 


En dos 
rs. 068 
Coronica d’Espafia [Ocampo, 
Floridan de]. En romange. 
En dos rs. 068 


691]. Enrromange. 


. Las obras de Geronimo de 


rs. 
. Ynventario de [Antonio 


Lomas [Cantoral]. En ro- 
mance. En dos rs. 068 


. Celum filosoforum [Ulstadt, 


Philipp]. En latin. En dos 
068 
de] 
Villegas. En romange. Vn 
034 


. El capitan, comedia del Dol- 


che [cf. no. 547]. En yta- 
liano. Vn rrl. 034 


. Arcadia de Sanazaro [ef. no. 


334]. En romance. Vn rri. 
034 


. Las sentengias de anbos Sene- 


cas. En latin. Dosrs. 068 


. Las epistolas calcgetas [selec- 


tas?] de Cigeron. Latin y 
rromancge. En 034 


90.294 
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629. 


630. 


631. 


Cancionero de Jorge de Mon- 
temayor. En 034 
La Vlisea de Omero. En ro- 
mange. En 3 rs. 102 
Arte de seruir a Dios de Alonso 
de Madrid. Enromance. En 

034 


. Opere toscane de Luis Aleman 


[Alamanni, Luigi]. En yta- 
liano. En 034 


. Elcortesano [ef. no. 471]. En 


. Libro de melencolia 


068 
[uni- 
dentified]. Enromange. En 
vn rri. 034 


romance. En dos rs. 


. Jema Frisius [ef. no. 509], De 


los pringipios de astronomia y 
cosmografia del globo del 
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anulo astronomico. En latin. 
En 068 
. Manual de dotrina cristiana 
de Ximenez [Diego]. En ro- 
mange. En 034 
. Cossas notables que ay en 
Venencia [Sansovino, Fran- 
cesco]. En ytaliano. 034 
. Antonio Fragoso [Fregoso], 
De la rrisa de-Democrito y 
llanto de Eraclito. En yta- 
liano. En vn rreal. 034 
. Tratado de . . . [illegible] e 
yndulgengias [unidentified]. 
En romance, En 034 
. Callaus [poor legibility; uni- 
dentified], De la filosofia qui- 
mistica. En 051 
. Luzerna ynquisitorum Ber- 
nardi Comentis [Bernardus, 
Comensis]. Latin. En 068 
. El pecador dormido, por Fran- 
cisco Nufiez. En romance. 
En 034 
. Especulun pelegrinarum ques- 
tionum, autore Bartolome 
Abila [poor legibility; unidenti- 
* fied). Enlatin. Entresrs. 102 
. Luis Bibas [Vives, Juan Luis], 
De despertamiento en Dios y 
otras cosas de debocgion. En 
romance. En vn rri. 034 
. Romangero de Pedro Sayago 
[Sayago, Petrus; Nic. Ant.]. 
En vn rrl. 034 
. Lazaro de la Ysla [Isla], 
Del arte del artilleria. En 
romance. En 034 
. La arismetica de Jema Frigelo 
[ef. no. 635]. En latin. En 
034 

. Discorsos del sefior Torquato 
Taso. Enytaliano. En 068 
. Cantos morales de fray Jaco- 
pone de Todi. En romange. 
En 034 


651. 


Diferengias de libros de Ale- 
jios Banegas [ Venegas, Alejo ]. 
Romange. En 068 
Arte de escreuir cartas, por 
Tomas Gracian [Dantisco or 
de Antisco]. En romange. 
En 034 


- Question [anon.] y cargel de 


amor [San Pedro, Diego de]. 
Enromance. Envnrri. 034 


. Matamoros [Garcia de Mata- 


moros, Alfonso], De los hon- 
bres dotos d’Espafia. En ro- 
mange. En 034 


91.467 
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654. 


Dotrina cristiana, por [Juan] 
Martin Cordero. En _ ro- 
mance. En 034 


655. Las confesiones de San Agus- 


656. 


657. 


658. 


tin. Enromance. En 034 
Pecador dormido, por Fran- 
cisco Nufiez [cf. no.642]. En 
vn rri. 034 
Las rrimas d’Espinel [Vi- 
cente]. Enromange. En dos 
rs. 068 
Ynquiridion de los tienpos 
[Venero, Alonso]. En dos 
rs 068 


[ef. no. 457] Note 


coronice. En latin. En dos 
rs. 068 


. Simon Porsius, De coloribus, 


con comento. En latin. En 
068 


. Jullio Guastabini [Guastavini, 


Giulio J, Sobre la Jerusalen del 
Taco [Tasso]. En ytaliano. 
En tres rs. 102 


. Anagrama de la vida umana, 


. Janus. Pabesii. 


por Enrrique Visorio [de Per- 
pifian]. Enromange. En vn 
rreal 034 


39 
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Aulus Janus], Yn Claudia- Toledo, Herndén]j. En _ ro- 
num, poeta. En latin, En mance. En 068 
dos rs. 068 . Juan Bautista de Montoya 
. Los tratados de Jullio Camilo [unidentified], De la tribula- 
[Camillo]. Enytaliano. En gion. En romange. En dos 
034 rs. 
. Rimas de Anybal Caro. En . Zelebres mugeres por [Juan 
ytaliano. En 034 Pérez de] Moya. 
. Camylo Leonardi [Leonardus, mange. En 
Camillus], Especulun lapi- 
dun. En latin. En 102 
. (a) Juanes Brucheri [Brou- Fol. 169 v°. 
chier, Jean], comentada yn 674. La suma de Juan de Pedrasa 
Lugianum; et (b) Dionysius [Pedraza]. En rromange. 
Aferus [Dionysius, Periege- En 068 
tes], De sita orbis. En latin. 675. Dialogo de la fortuna [wni- 
En 051 dentified]. En ytaliano. En 
. Teorige planetarum Purbachij 034 
(ef. no. 682]. Envnrrl. 034 676. Silba de barias questiones 
. GramAtica ebrea de Cleonardo [ef. no. 409]. En romange. 
[ef. no. 627], con anotaciones En 051 
de Juan Quinquareo [Quin- 677. Vn libro de oraciones. En 
quarboreus, J.J. En tres rs. latin, hebreo y griego [un- 
102 identified). En 034 
. Aristoteles, De secretis secre- . Todas las obras de Ciceron, 
tarum e disputacio contra por Lanbino [Lambinus, Dio- 
Aristotelem et sus sequases nysius]. En siete cuerpos, 
(Herrera, Hernando Alon- saluo las Epistolas familiares 
so de]. Latin y en romance. y el libro De oficis, que son 
En tres rs. 102 dos cuerpos para pringipian- 
671. Refranes del comendador tes. 408 
[Nifiez de Guzmdén or de 93.303 


Los sefiores inquisidores de Seuilla cometen el despacho destos libros 
contenidos en seis caxones al doctor Lugeano de Negron, argediano y 
canonigo de la santa Yglesia desta ciudad y con su aprouacion y sellados 
los caxones con el cello del Santo Oficio puedan pasar a las Indias. Fecho 
en el castillo de Triana a 5 de julio de 1600 afios. Hernando Seruia .. . 
[illegible] de Sellama [poor legibility]. Sin derechos. 

Estos libros no son prohibidos y se pueden llevar a Indias. El doctor 
Luciano de Negron. 

En . . . [illegible] de junio de 1600 afios pasen por el alm... 
[almacén?] de Yndias sin derechos los libros deste rregistro. Fernando 
de Porras. 

Los libros q¢*. [contenidos?] en este rregistro valen noventa y 
quatro myll maravedis y ansi lo juro a Dios yaesta*}. Luis de Padilla. 


4 


ALGUNOS DATOS SOBRE HERNANDO DE ACUNA 
Y FRANCISCO DE LA TORRE 


I 


N julio de 1522 fallecié doa Leonor de Zifiiga, madre de don 
Hernando de Acuiia, el futuro autor de la Contienda de Ayax 
Telamonio y de Ulises. El viudo de dofia Leonor, don Pedro de 
Acufia el Cabezudo, comparecié en 24 del mismo mes ante el bachiller 
Alonso Hernandez Carrasquilla, alealde de la villa de Valladolid, 


e dixo que por quanto el fue casado con dofia leonor de cuiiiga, su muger 
legitimamente, ya difunta . . . e ovieron e procrearon por sus hijos e hijas, 
de legitimo matrimonio nascidos e procreados, a don pedro de acufia, de 
eatorge afios, y a don luys de acufia, de hobra de doze ajios, y a don diego 
de acufia, de hobra de ocho ajios, y a don Hernando de acuiia, de hobra de 
cuatro afios, e a dofia catalina de acufia, de hobra de diez afios, sus hijos 
legitimos e de la dicha dofia leonor de zufiiga su muger ya difunta.* 


Segiin esto, don Hernando, el poeta, habia nacido en 1518. Su 
hermano don Diego, ‘el gran cortesano,’ autor de las Coplas del 
Provincial segundo, en 1514. 

En 1526 murié dofia Maria de Padilla, mujer de don Juan de 
Acufia, conde de Buendia, primo de don Pedro el Cabezudo. Los 
hermanos del conde acudieron a la Real Chancilleria de Valladolid 
con la peticion siguiente : 


Don Pedro de acufia y don fadrique dacufia y dofia maria enriquez, 
hermanos de don juan dacufia, Conde de Buendia, hazemos saber a V.m. 
como dofia maria de padilla, condesa de buendia y muger del dicho Conde, 
fallescio desta presente vida, la qual hasta agora era la que regia y 
governava la casa y estado y bienes del dicho conde por estar el como 
esta inpedido y tener falta de salud y deffecto, por donde el dicho Conde 
tiene necesidad de persona que rija y gobierne su persona y estado y 
bienes . . . Como parientes mas propincos del dicho Conde suplicamos a 
V.m. como a quien conviene . . . tenga por bien de mandar proueer la 
dicha gobernacion a la persona a quien de derecho pertenece y deve ser 
proveida .. .? 


1 Archivo de Protocolos de Valladolid: Bartolomé Palacios, 1516-1541, s.f. 

2 Archivo de la Real Chancilleria de Valladolid: El Almirante de Castilla 
con D. Pedro de Acufta, hermano de D.» Juan de Acufia, Conde de Buendia, 
sobre la tutela y curaduria de D.s Cathalina de Acufia (Varela, Olvidados, leg. 
304). 
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Comenzé aqui la serie de pleitos sobre el condado de Buendia, en 
que tanta parte tomé don Hernando de Acuiia, el cual todavia, al 
sorprenderle la muerte en Granada (1580), se hallaba a la mira de 
uno de estos litigios. 

Por el arriba citado sabemos que antes de morir dofia Maria de 
Padilla, mujer del conde de Buendia, pasé a verla a la villa de 
Dueiias el Almirante de Castilla, con una carta de Su Majestad. 


Y quando yo alla yva—dice el mismo Almirante—salio don pedro el 
eabecudo a mi al camino, enviado por don pedro de Acuiia, y dixome que 
don Jeronimo de padilla la noche antes havia subido al conde y a dofia 
catalina a la fortaleza y robado la casa .. . yo le dixe al cabecudo.. . 
dexame yr a la condessa; el me dixo que era ya muerta, yo no le crey y 
fuime a casa de la condesa. 


En efecto, ésta vivia atin, si bien murié muy poco después. 

De este empeiiadisimo litigio—que es por todo extremo curioso— 
result6 que para la tutela de dofia Catalina—hija de los condes de 
Buendia, nifia a la sazén de nueve aiios, y ademis mentecata—, fué 
designado por el tribunal de Chancilleria el Almirante de Castilla, 
y para la administracién de la persona y estado del conde don Juan, 
su hermano don Fadrique. 

Con fecha 30 de mayo de 1555, don Diego de Acuiia, ‘el gran 
cortesano,’ diciéndose ‘‘de la camara del ynfante don Carlos nuestro 
sefor,’’ otorgé dos cartas de poder ante el escribano de Valladolid 
Francisco Cerén, en favor del sefor don Juan de Orbea, regente de 
la tesoreria del reino de Aragén, y con el principal objeto de que 
cobrase ciertas cantidades de Juan Antonio Espinola, ‘ginobes.’ * 

En 19 de marzo de 1582, dofia Juana de Ziifiga, viuda de don 
Hernando de Acuiia, otorgé un poder ante el escribano de Valladolid 
Pedro de Arce, en que se decia: 


Sepan quantos esta carta de poder vieren como yo dofia juana de 
cuiiga, biuda, muger que fuy de don hernando de acufia difunto, rresidente 
en esta villa de vallid, otorgo y conozco por esta carta que doy y otorgo 
todo mi poder conplido . . . a vos pedro de quevedo, rresidente en la 
villa de madrid, con poder de sostitoyr espezialmente para que por mi 
y en mi nonbre e para mi persona podays rrecibir e cobrar del concejo, 
justicia e rregimiento de la villa de madrid e de sus bienes propios e 


8 Archivo de Protocolos de Valladolid: Francisco Cerén, 1555 (t. 1.°) f. 
296. A més de los pleitos sostenidos en la Chancilleria de Valladolid por don 
Diego de Acuiia, y de que antes de ahora he hablado (Miscelanea Vallisoletana, 
5." serie, pag. 169), los indices sefialan otro en la escribania de Fernando 
Alonso, Olvidados, leg. 12; pero no est& este legajo. 
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rrentas, y de la persona que lo aya de pagar en qualquier manera, cin- 
quenta myll maravedis que a mi se me deben de la paga de navidad pasada, 
ochenta e vno e principio deste presente aiio de ochenta e dos, de los cient 
mill maravedis que yo tengo de censo cada vn aifio sobre la dicha villa de 
madrid e sus rrentas por contrato de censo. . .* 


Al afio siguiente, en 7 de julio, ante el escribano Gaspar de 
Castro, parecié presente ‘‘la muy ilustre sefiora, dofia Juana de 
Zifliga, muger que fue e quedo del s®. don hernando de acuiia que 
sea en gloria,’’ y se dié por contenta y pagada de 64.266 maravedis 
que recibiéd de Diego de Pereda, tesorero de la casa de la Moneda, 
en nombre del sefior Bernardino de Bizcarreto, y a cuenta del censo 
de 42.804 maravedis que la pagaba el muy ilustre sefior don Pedro 
Laso de Castilla, sefior de San Martin de Valbeni.* 


II 


Razén sobrada tenia J. P. Wickersham Crawford al calificar de 
fantastica y caprichosa la biografia de Francisco de la Torre trazada 
por don Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe. Lo ocurrido sencilla- 
mente fué que Fernandez-Guerra tropezé en los libros de matriculas 
de la Universidad de Alcala con un Francisco de la Torre, y desde 
aquel punto y hora tomé la resolucién cerrada de identificar en una 


sola persona al estudiante y al poeta. Como de éste no tenia ningin 
dato, con los muy escasos que sus poesias arrojaban comenzé a 
entretejer una biografia totalmente arbitraria, sin parar mientes en 
que aquéllos no tenian el aleance que él queria darles, antes bien 
interpretandolos conforme a sus propésitos cuadraba.*® 


4 Archivo de Protocolos de Valladolid: Pedro de Arce, 1582 (2.° tomo), f. 
928. 

5 Id. id., Gaspar de Castro, 1583, f. 98. Al folio 113 obra la carta de pago 
de dofia Juana, en la cual se dice viuda de don Hernando de Acuiia, ‘‘ vezino 
que fue e yo soi desta villa de valladolid.’’ Don Pedro Laso de Castilla, sefior 
de San Martin de Valveni, habia fallecido ya. Su viuda era dofia Maria de 
Zafiga, hermana de dofia Juana, y de ella se hallan documentos en los protocolos 
de Pedro de Arce y Miguel de Palacios, asi como varios pleitos en el archivo de 
Chancillerfa, que no cito por evitar prolijidad. 

6 Doy por segura, claro es, la existencia de Francisco de la Torre. La 
hipétesis de don Luis José VelAzquez, segin la cual Francisco de la Torre 
fué un seudénimo de don Francisco de Quevedo, est4 totalmente desechada. 
Tampoco creo posible que Quevedo leyera torpe o caprichosamente el nombre 
Francisco de la Torre en cinco lugares distintos del manuscrito, ni que Lope de 
Vega elogiara en el Laurel de Apolo a Francisco de la Torre sin tener de él 


conocimiento directo, tanto m&s cuanto que le dice ‘‘celebrado del mismo 
Garcilaso.’’ 
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Para no cometer una ligereza parecida, me libraré muy bien de 
afirmar a rajatabla que el Francisco de la Torre que voy a citar a 
continuacién es indefectiblemente el poeta, sin que haya lugar a que 
sea un homénimo suyo. Haré constar, no obstante, que los afios en 
que vivid y el llamarse ‘bachiller’ Francisco de la Torre, son circuns- 
tancias que favorecen la identidad.' 

Cometeria un grave error, creo yo, si en la duda me callara los 
datos que a continuacién inserto, pues tal vez puedan servir para 
que andando el tiempo, y a la vista de nuevas investigaciones, se 
llegue a la solucién del problema. 

Constan estos datos en un pleito sostenido ante la Chancilleria 
de Valladolid en 1551. Con fecha 26 de mayo de dicho ajio, el 
procurador Juan de Paredes, en nombre de dofia Catalina Perrote, 


muger que fue de galban boninseni, como heredera de don galban 
boninseni, arcediano que fue de gamora, y de geronimo boninseni sus hijos 
legitimos ya difuntos, y en nombre de don juan bautista, arcediano de 
triacastela, y de albaro boninseni y de dofia maria boninseni, muger de don 
pedro osorio, por si e como cesionarios y arrendatarios de pedro boninseni 
su hermano, todos hijos legitimos del dicho galban boninseni ya difunto 


7 Para quitarme toda clase de escrapulos, debo decir que el dato del titulo. 


universitario, bachiller, licenciado o doctor, tampoco puede en estos casos 
tenerse por infalible. Véase un ejemplo muy significativo. De la Divina 
retribucién, obra publicada por la Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espajioles, es autor 
el Bachiller Palma. Tratando de indagar algo sobre este bachiller, los 
prologuistas del libro hallaron en el archivo de Simancas un proceso seguido en 
1498, y en la ciudad de Salamanca, entre Francisco Sdnchez, clérigo, y el 
bachiller Alonso de Palma, ‘‘hijo del licenciado de Palma, vecino de la civdad 
de Toledo.’’ No constaba, claro es, que este bachiller Alonso de Palma fuese 
el autor de la Divina retribucién. Pues bien: en el archivo de la Chancilleria 
vallisoletana he encontrado yo un pleito del bachiller Palma con Antonio 
Gallego (Escalera, Fenecidos, leg. 344), y otro de Juana de Morales con el 
bachiller Palma (Escalera, Fenecidos, leg. 59). Tr&tase de dos individuos 
distintos, ninguno de los cuales es el Alonso Palma del proceso de Simancas. 
El primero, vecino de Segovia (1535), llam&base Hernando de la Palma y se 
decia bachiller en Medicina, aunque algunos testigos del pleito afirmaban que 
habia sido ‘‘especiero en Sevilla’’ y que ‘‘no sabe letra de medecina.’’ El 
segundo deciase Bachiller Melchor de la Palma, sin que conste en qué facultad 
lo era, y tenia su residencia en Soria (1550). Claro es que, a diferencia de lo 
que ocurre con el Bachiller Francisco de la Torre, estos tres bachilleres eran de 
distinta época (1498, 1535, 1550) y de distinto nombre (Alonso, Hernando y 
Melchor). 

8 Archivo de la Real Chancilleria de Valladolid: De dofia Catalina Perrota 
e sus hijos con el bachiller Francisco de la Torre. (Pérez Alonso, Fenecidos, 
leg. 208.) 
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y de la dicha dofia catalina perrote y herederos de dicho galban,® demando 
al bachiller francisco de la torre, vezino desta dicha villa, e digo que asi 
es que teniendo e poseyendo los dichos mis partes por suyos y como 
suyos y como herederos del dicho galban boninseni los bienes siguientes, 
vn suelo de cassas libre de todo censo en esta villa de valladolid a la 
traperia y entrada de la freneria, y diez y seys mill maravedis de yerba 
en el termino de cabreros, y cinco mill maravedis de censo perpetuo sobre 
ciertas casas de la rrua de medina de rruyseco, y unas casas y muchas 
tierras en el lugar y termino de villarmentero con el fruto de trigo y 
cevada questava para cogerse de las dichas tierras, se hizo execucion en 
ellos y en otros muchos bienes a pedimiento de ana noguerol, vecina desta 
dicha villa . ..y el dicho bachiller francisco de la torre puso asi los 
dichos bienes arriba declarados como otros muchos declarados en el pregon 
y remate contenidos en este memorial que presento, en trecientas quinze 
mill maravedis, sabiendo y entendiendo que valian muy mucho mas, y se 
rremataron en el por la dicha quantia, y tomo la posesion de los dichos 
bienes arriba declarados y de otros declarados en el dicho memorial, que se 
mandaron bolber y rrestituir a la dicha dofia catalina perrote mi parte 
por ser suyos . . . los quales dichos bienes arriba declarados de que asi 
el dicho bachiller franciseo de la torre tomo y tiene posesion balian a 
justa e comunal estimacion . . . mas de tres mill ducados de oro .. . el 
dicho bachiller francisco de la torre que compro los dichos bienes es obli- 
gado a suplir el justo precio y pagar a mis partes todo lo que balian, o 
a les bolber y rrestituir todos los dichos bienes con los frutos... Al 
jurar ‘ de calumnia’ el Bachiller Francisco de la Torre, dijo ques de hedad 
de treinta e quatro afios poco mas o menos. 


Segiin este pleito, el bachiller Francisco de la Torre residia en 
Valladolid por los afios de 1551, y al parecer con cierto cardcter de 
estabilidad. Nada tiene de particular, aun dando por supuesto que 
fuera natural y vecino de otro lugar de la Peninsula; porque en 
Valladolid estaba entonces reconcentrado el principal movimiento 
de Espafia. Al pasar en 1548 a Flandes y Alemania, llamado por 
su padre, el principe don Felipe, dejé6 como gobernadores del reino 
a su hermana dofia Maria y al principe Maximiliano, que estable- 
cieron la corte en Valladolid; y como en todos los tiempos, y mucho 
mas en aquéllos, la corte ha llevado consigo la vida principal del 
reino, a Valladolid corrieron, en nimero crecidisimo, gentes de 


® Tr&tase de los antepasados del noble vallisoletano D. Galvin Boninseni 
de Nava, a quien hace referencia una frase proverbial de principios del siglo 
XVII, segin la cual las maravillas de Valladolid eran siete: Don Galvdn, 
archifidalgo ; Gilimén de la Mota, protoletrado; polvo y lodo; los dos portales 
y el agua de Argales. De estas siete maravillas he hablado en varios articulos 
de El Norte de Castilla. 
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todos los oficios y profesiones, més la considerable muchedumbre de 
los que gréficamente se llamaban ‘andantes en corte.’ 

Que por tierras de Valladolid anduvo el poeta Francisco de la 
Torre, lo demuestra la endecha segunda, donde vemos que ‘‘llorando 
caydas/de altos pensamientos,/solo se querella/riberas del Duero.’’ 
Al Duero, y no sélo al Pisuerga, solian cantar los poetas en Vallado- 
lid residentes. 

Habra quien piense que si el bachiller Francisco de la Torre 
tenia 34 afios en 1551, habria nacido en 1517, y mal podia ser el 
poeta a quien Lope de Vega decia ‘‘celebrado del mismo Garcilaso/a 
ecuyo lado dignamente corre.’’ Mas a esto he de oponer las 
siguientes observaciones: 1.* Los espaiioles de los siglos XVI y XVII 
—ya antes de ahora he llamado la atencién sobre este hecho—, se 
rebajaban invariablemente los afios cuando declaraban su edad en 
documentos piblicos, y no seguramente por motivos de pueril 
vanidad, sino por alguna precaucién o triquifiuela leguleyesca de 
las que tan al uso estaban por aquel entonces. La férmula de ‘poco 
mas © menos,’ que casi siempre se empleaba, dejaba margen para 
quitarse diez afios o més. 2.* Aunque el Bachiller Francisco de la 
Torre naciera en 1517, y tuviera, por tanto, 19 afios al morir Gar- 
cilaso (1536), nada de particular tendria que éste le hubiera ya 
elogiado como poeta. Mas joven era don Hernando de Acuiia y, 
sin embargo, Garcilaso tuvo tiempo de dedicarle un epigrama latino 
en alabanza de sus versos, que se publicé con la traduccién de El 
Caballero Determinado. 

Como es conveniente atar todos los cabos, quiero terminar con 
una pregunta. En el original de las poesias de la Torre, que don 
Francisco de Quevedo, segin él mismo dice en la dedicatoria al 
duque de Medina de las Torres, compré a un librero, y que le sirvié 
para su edicién, zse llamaria al autor Bachiller Francisco de la 
Torre, o se le diria simplemente Francisco de la Torre y fué Quevedo 
quien, ofuscado por el elogio de Boscan al ‘‘Bachiller que llaman de 
la Torre,’’ le afiadié el titulo de bachiller? Dicenos Quevedo en la 
citada dedicatoria, con referencia al manuscrito, que estaba ‘‘en 
cineo partes borrado el nombre del autor con tanto cuidado, que se 
afiadié humo a la tinta’’; pero que ‘‘los propios borrones (entonces 
piadosos) con las sefias parlaron el nombre de Francisco de la 
Torre.’’ Aqui, pues, no le llama Bachiller, ni tampoco en otros 
dos lugares de la misma dedicatoria, ni en otros tres de la intro- 
duceién ‘‘A los que leeran.’’ Don Lorenzo Vander Hammen y el 
maestro Valdivielso, en sus respectivas aprobaciones, le dicen 


e 
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igualmente Francisco de la Torre, sin el aditamento de Bachiller. 
Del mismo modo aparece en la Fe de erratas y en la Suma de la tasa. 

El titulo del libro, por el contrario, reza de este modo: Obras del 
Bachiller Francisco de la Torre. Y a la cabeza del primer libro se 
lee este otro titulo: Versos liricos y Bucélica del Tajo del Bachiller 
Francisco de la Torre. Parece lo natural que don Francisco de 
Quevedo respetara los titulos tal como estaban, y que fuera en ellos 
donde el autor ostentara su condicién de bachiller. En la Suma 
del privilegio se le dice también Bachiller. 

Sea como quiera, me ha parecido necesario hacer piblicas las 
noticias contenidas en este articulo, en previsién de que algin dia, 
como lo creo probable, se demuestre que este Bachiller Francisco de 
la Torre, residente en Valladolid por los aiios de 1551, fué el mismo 
autor de las poesias editadas por Quevedo. 


Narciso ALonso Cortés 
Valladolid 
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HERNANDEZ-SANTILLANA, OBRA NUEVAMENTE 
COMPUESTA SOBRE EL NASCIMIENTO DEL 
PRINCIPE DON FELIPE (1527?) 


MONG the items of bibliographical interest which Ferndn 
Col6n picked up at Burgos in 1531, was a black letter quarto 
flying sheet, with the signatures aij — aiij, and the following title: 
OBra nueuamente cdpuesta so- / bre el nascimiéto d’l serenissimo 
principe don Fe- / lipe hijo delas cesareas y catholicas magestades / 
por Diego Hernaddez. Cd otras en q dize la rey- / na Seuila y los 
quatro prophetas. Fechas por Santillana. || The ornamental ini- 
tial O extends along four of the five lines of the title. The text 
(six stanzas) begins on the title-page, and is arranged in two columns 
up to line 244 inclusive, on fol. aiij ro., which contains the final two 
stanzas of octosyllabic verse, in two columns, and the beginning of 
the arte mayor, in which the prophets speak, printed in single column. 
The two outside sheets are discoloured, mainly on the upper part. 
The sheets have been numbered by hand in ink in the upper right- 
hand corners, from 64 to 67. Cutting them down to size has largely 
obliterated other figures in ink on the upper margin of the title-page, 
possibly catalogue-numberings by Ferndn Colén, in whose hand- 
writing appears the following notation on the lower margin of the 
last page: Este libro costé .1. mvd en burgos demediado Nouiembre de 
.1581. The print has been mentioned since only by the contin- 
uators of Gallardo! who recorded it under Herndndez Santillana 
(Diego) thus at first producing the impression that there was only 
one author, and quoted the opening stanza of Herndndez and the 
first stanza both of the Seuila and the Prophetas of Santillana. 

To the first author, Diego Herndndez, may perhaps be ascribed 
the lost Farsa llamada Filidonica by “Jacobus Ferndndez,” recorded 
by Ferndn Colén.? This Fernandez, indeed, as Cotarelo has sug- 
gested, might be the Diego Fernandez, born or settled in Plasencia, 
who sailed for Peru in 1545, remained loyal during the rebellion of 
Captain Hernandez de Girén at Cuzco in 1553, was subsequently 
named Cronista del Pert by the new viceroy, Marqués de Cafiete,* 
and wrote the Historia del Pert in two parts, which he published 


1 Ensayo, nr. 2481. 
* Cf. E. Cotarelo, Catdlogo de obras dramdticas . . . , Madrid, 1902, nr. 92. 
* Cf. Renedo, Escritores palentinos, Madrid, 1919, I, 225 ff. 
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at the instance of Sandoval (which may well be significant) in Seville, 
1571.4 

The second author, simply designated as Santillana, might con- 
ceivably be Antonio Ruiz de Santillana, mentioned by Colén as 
author of the lost Tragicomedia de los amores de Quirol and of a 
certain Consuelo contra la adversidad.® 

The part credited to Diego Hernandez is narrative and historical 
and relates in octosyllabic verse, no better than it should be, what 
Prudencio de Sandoval (later the protector of the historian Diego 
Hernandez) described as follows in his Historia de la Vida y Hechos 
del Emperador Carlos V: 


Llegado el dia del bautismo que fue miercoles 4 cinco dias del mes de 
Junio deste afio de mil y quinientos y veynte y siete, se bautizé el Principe 
Don Felipe en el Monasterio de San Pablo de Valladolid. Y para la 
solenidad del bautismo se hizo desde la escalera de Don Juan de Mendoga, 
donde posava la Emperatriz, un passadizo, que llegava hasta el Altar 
mayor de la Iglesia de San Pablo, del ancho de la escalera, que comencava 
desde el pie della, seys 6 siete escalones, 6 gradas en alto. Estava muy 
enramado, y con muchas flores, y rosas, limones y naranjas, y otras frutas. © 
Avia en los arcos triunfales, y en cada uno dellos, muchos retablos. El 
primero estava 4 la puerta de la dicha casa, y encima del estavan los 
cantores y algunos dellos en habito de Angeles, que cantaron quando 
sacaron al Principe, Gloria in excelsis Deo, etc. Y en el segundo arco 
estavan pintados los signos y planetas del cielo. En esto primero hizieron 
un auto. En el segundo, tercero, y quarto, otro auto. El quinto estava 
& la puerta que est& dentro del patio de la Iglesia. Este era mas alto 
que alguno de los otros. Estava en el un altar 4 manera de un aparador 
de muchas gradas. En estas estavan ricas imagines de vulto de plata 
doradas, y algunas de oro, con otras piegas de gran valor. Estavan pues- 
tos en dos candeleros dos cuernos grandes de unicornio: estos, y todo lo 
que avia, era del Emperador. Aqui se representd el bautismo de San 
Juan Bautista. Desde la entrada de la Iglesia, hasta la reja que en ella 
ay, avia mucha niga de oro, y seda muy rica, en especial unos pafios 
de toda la Passion. . . . Entrando a la Capilla mayor yva el passadizo 
no mas ancho que al oeinaigle, hasta el Altar mayor, en el qual estavan 
muchas imagines de vulto de oro, y de plata, bien ricas, y otras piecas de 
valor. (Lib. XVI, § XIII, ed. Amberes, Verdussen, 1681, t. I, p. 619 ***; 
first Valladolid, 1604-1606.) 


* Cf. Escudero, Tipografia hispalense, pp. 949 ff. 

* Cf. Cotarelo, Catdlogo, nr. 121. 

% There was also a much more detailed description than Sandoval’s, written 
in French a few days later by an eye-witness and probably meant for sending to 
Flanders. It covers six folio pages and is preserved in the Arziu particular del 
Palau in Barcelona, fondo Marquesado del Zenete. It has been paraphrased in 


: 
l 

= 
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It is possible, as I have suggested before, that this last auto was 
the Auto de como San Juan fué concebido by Esteban Martin (or 
Martinez), printed at Burgos in 1528, and which dramatizes the 
conception, birth and circumcision (including the name-giving) of 
John the Baptist. Since John himself, of course, was never bap- 
tized, this might have been described as his bautismo.*® 

The first auto, introducing the four others, was probably the 
little play reprinted here, written by Santillana and evidently 
represented (cf. 313 este sefiores . . .), in which the Sybil, followed 
by the Prophets Abachuc, Neemias, Balaam and, strangest of all, 
Zoroastes, foretells a brilliant career for the future Philip the Second, 
as she and they originally did for the Child Christ, or while an- 
nouncing the deliverance of the Fathers from limbo.” 

The historical introduction by Diego Hernandez, evidently 
written after the festivities of June 5th, seems to be the work of an 
eye-witness who remembered not only who were the godparents 
(91 ff.), and that a bishop gave the child a silver cradle (100), but 
also how the emperor received the news unbeknownst to the “‘bish- 
ops” and in his turn asked them for albricias (73 ff.). Hernandez 
relates not only the festivities of June 5th, but also the churching 
(misa de parida, 115) of the Empress, forty days after the birth of 
the Prince; the sending of a courier to Portugal (129 ff.) and, ap- 
parently, his return with reports of the great rejoicing at the 
Portuguese court (137) and of the bull fight (143 ff.) which marked 
the occasion. All this might have taken several months. Withal, 
however, the news could not be allowed to get stale, and it is likely 
Spanish by José M. March, in his article ‘Nacimiento y bautizo de Felipe I 
segin una relacién manuscrita desconocida’ (Razén y Fe, 1928, LX XXIII, 209- 
224). The misterios performed on that occasion, he declares without giving any 
titles, were not representaciones piadosas 0 autos, sino . . . representaciones pura- 
mente humanistas. 

* Reprinted by the editor in RR, 1926, XVII, 41-64; cf. especially p. 47 f. 
The altar needed for the performances is described by Sandoval. The figures on 
the title-page of the print might have been an attempt to refer to the occasion of 
the performance; however, the reference in 1. 3, oy dia del Santo Juan, is to June 
24th. Incidentally, it may be added here that Moratin the Younger in his 
manuscript notebook (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid), p. 130, mentions an unknown 
edition of Martin’s play printed at Burgos, 1572, by Philip Junta, in black letter, 
que existe en la R! Bibl. de Madrid. 

7 For a study of the medieval Sybil-performances in the Cathedral of Toledo 
cf. Gillet, ‘The Memorias of Felipe Ferndndez Vallejo and the History of the early 
Spanish Drama,” Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown, New York, 1940, 
pp. 272 ff. In the sixteenth century the Erythraean Sybil appeared with David, 
Salomon, Ysayas, Osee, and Zacharias in the Egloga de la Resurreccién of Burgos, 
1520, reprinted by the editor in PMLA, 1932, XLVII, 949 ff. 
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that the print, to keep a good drawing power, should have come 
from the press before the end of the year 1527. 

The versification is undistinguished. The narrative part is in 
redondillas dobles (abba : acca). The more artful Santillana makes 
the Sybil speak in varied décimas (abba: becddc; abba : beddcd; 
abab : bedccd) and a combination of redondillas and quintillas (abba : 
beded), while the prophets recite more solemn but equally cus- 
tomary octavas de arte mayor, in the more usual arrangement abba: 
acca, except for one but the last stanza (abba: bccd). The final 
stanza by the Seuila is again a redondilla-quintilla (abab : cddcd). 
There is little to note of metrical interest. As expected, there is 
still predominantly hiatus before h from Latin f (25 se hinchen 
104 ricamente hechizo) and thus generally before hazer (161, 165, 
171, 185 ete.) but not in 142 (de hazer). Line 105 seems to be 
metrically incomplete. 

The text has been reprinted diplomatically from the apparently 
unique copy in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. No diacritical 
signs have been added; only obvious misprints are corrected, always 
with due notice, and abbreviations are spelled out. The print is 
clear enough to make it plain that prepositions are considered pro- 
clitic to definite articles: 18 alos reynos 31 delos christianos 92 conla 
gran reyna 149 ala sefiora 151 ala virgen 209 coneste 215 enesto 217 
enla guerra etc. However, we uniformly print pronouns as enclitics 
to verbs, in spite of a definite tendency to the contrary in the orig- 
inal: 12 en dar la 16 demos le 57 gozen se 157 ruego te 185 en querer te 
hazer.6 A printer’s spelling, for the ear and perhaps through the 
ear, is 199 complazer (con plazer).® 


[Title-page, { El alto y grande poder 
ro., col. 1] de aquella reyna sin par 
; santa virgen sin dudar 
me de gracia con saber 
porque mi poco entender 5 
muestre plazer cada dia 
con tal nueua de alegria 
ques en mucho de tener. 


| Alegrese toda espafia 
pues quel alto rey la dio 10 


* Cf. “A Spanish Play on the Battle of Pavia (1525),”” PMLA, 1930, XLV, 
516 ff., where enclisis is also general with prepositions but indifferent after verbs, 
with lines like 286 alos que quieren tomar se conel. 


* Comparable to Torres Naharro, Trophea, II, 119 Sam Bras; Aquilana, I, 17, 
tambuen amigo. See also infra, 219 note. 
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cosa que no merescio 

en darla merced tamafia 
alomenos no se engafia 

pues Dios la dio tal vitoria 
pues nos tuuo en su memoria 
demosle gracias sin safia. 


§ Pues nascio el que juzgara 
alos reynos de christianos 

y de turcos y paganos 

a todos nos vengara 

pues nadie le vencera 

ni el se llamara vencido 

dios a espafia a ya complido 
lo que no merecera. 


{ Pues se hinchen de alegria 
toda la gente christiana 

y la gente castellana 

con la gran caualleria 

muera pues la moreria 
moros turcos y paganos 
pues la ley delos christianos 
quitara su gran falsia. 


{ Gozese la inglaterra 

y tambien la gran seuilla 

pues saldran ya de manzilla 
ellos y toda su tierra 

ya nunca tendran mas guerra 
mas siempre estaran en paz 
con los plazeres asaz 

por quien todo bien se encierra. 


{ Gozese toda aragon 

y todos los que son biuos 
y los christianos captiuos 
pues que tienen defension 
rueguen muy de coracgon 
al gran dios con humildad 
que guarde a su magestad 
pues que saben ques razon 


{ Gozense los alemanes 
assi grandes como chicos 
las aues y paxaricos 

y tambien los gauilanes 

ya no ladren mas los canes 


[Title-page, 
vo., col. 1] 


[col. 2] 


con plazer y sin dolores 
hombres pobres labradores 
no tendran ya mas afanes. 


¥ Gozense las alemanias 
con grande sobra de amor 
y con muy grande frescor 
se florezcan las montafias 
los lobos en sus cabafias 
sientan el plazer entero 
por auer dado heredero 

el sefior en las espafias. 


{ De aqui ceso de contar 
deste principe y sefior 
digo el alto emperador 
nos quiso remedio dar 

y porque quiso rogar 

por el principe su hijo 

se abraco a vn crucifixo 
que no se quiso quitar. 


{ Como las nueuas vinieron 
en aquella ora siguiente 

y luego alli encontinente 

las albricias le pidieron 
como entonces no lo vieron 
los obispos sin malicias 
pidioles el rey albricias 

de que gran plazer vieron. 


{ Pues que fue tan sublimada 
la merced que dios nos hizo 
contar quiero del baptizo 

que es cosa muy estimada 

y por que mas sea sonada 

la ventura y marauilla 

que quiso dar a castilla 

la virgen siempre sagrada. 


{ Porque crezca aquesta fama 
deste principe estimable 
fue padrino el condestable 
conla gran reyna madama 
bienauenturada el ama 
que tal principe criara 
alomenos bien dira 

nunca tal dicha ouo dama. 
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{ Como entonces se deshizo 
la tristeza y el pesar 

vn obispo le fue a dar 

de plata vn honrrado brizo 
armaron vn passadizo 

que cala a sefior sant Pablo 
en frente de vn gran retablo 
muy ricamente hechizo. 


{ Y un honrrado varon 

que no pongo aqui por nombre 
porque era muy gentil hombre 
lleuo delante el pendon 

y como muy buen peon 

a pie fue que no a cauallo 

y otras cosas que aqui callo 
passaron ala sazon. 


{ No passaron muchos dias 
que salio con grande guisa 
nuestra emperatriz a missa 
con trompetas cheremias 

y con grandes alegrias 

que era marauilla ver 

y con muy grande poder 
de muchas cauallerias. 


§ Y ya pues que comengado 
quiero dezir como fue 

las damas yuan a pie 
porque mas fuesse sonado 
mas por no ser porfiado 
acabo con breuedad 

de su alta majestad 

y del principe nombrado. 


En despues fue vn gran correo 
con aquella nueua tal 

al reyno de portugal 

sin topar ningun rodeo 

plega al sefior en quien creo 
pues merced nos quiso dar 
que nos le quiera guardar 
segun como yo desseo. 


§ Y como alli se sonaron 
tales nueuas sin parar 
es vn caso de contar 
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las grandes fiestas que armaron 
y como muy bien pensaron 
las fiestas que auian de hazer 
mandaron toros correr 

y otras cosas que passaron. 


§ No digo mas por agora 
deste principe y sefior 
mas rogar al saluador 
que le guarde de cada ora 

y tambien ala sefiora 

que es su madre valerosa 150 
plega ala virgen gloriosa 

sea nuestra antecessora. 


Oracion a nuestra sefiora. 


{ Espejo de claridad 
sefiora santa Maria 
luzero claro del dia 155 
entera en virginidad 
ruegote con humildad 
oyas nuestra peticion 
ruegues por la defension 
que diste ala christiandad. 


Villancico al to- 
no de quien te hizo esse jubon 
dimelo pastor agora. 


§ Quien te hizo espafia dina 
y te dio tal merecer 

que quisiesse en ti nascer 
vna flor y clauellina. 


{ Quien te hizo tan dichosa 
z te dio tan gran fauor 
en querer el saluador 
que nasciesse en ti vna rosa 
[aij vo., col. 1] da gracias ala gloriosa 
santa virgen muy begnina 170 
pues te quiso hazer dina. 


Dime donde mereciste 
victoria tan por entero 
del alto dios verdadero 
y merced que rescibiste 175 
pues tal gracia en ti consiste 
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siendo tu de todo indina 
quien te hizo espafia dina. 


§ Pues dime con breuedad 
quien quito tu confusion 
y te puso defension 

no me niegues la verdad 
pues tan grande piedad 

de ti tuuo dios ayna 

en quererte hazer dina. 


{ Pues la santa trinidad 

y la virgen sin medida 

te dieron merced complida 
segun la tu voluntad. 

pues con muy grande humildad 
digamos Salue regina 

pues que tu fuyste tan dina. 


q Fin. 


{ Alabanca muy complida 
demos con muy grande amor 
ala virgen sin dolor 

reyna alta sin medida. 


§ Comienza la seuila. 


Alegrense las naciones 

de toda la christiandad 
complazer y voluntad 

con contentos coracones 

sin poner contrariedad 
todos canten y den gritos 
del plazer que agora os vino 
hagan juegos infinitos 

por poblados y camino. 


{ Hallese el mundo contento 
y la espafia muy dichosa 

y castilla veliciosa 

coneste y su nascimiento 

de oy sera mas gloriosa 

© quien pudiesse dezir 

los bienes que an de venir 

al principe que ha nascido 
no bastara mi sentido 

para enesto discurrir. 
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¥ Dios le guarde y de ventura 
assi en paz como enla guerra 
biua vida con dulcgura 

con magnanimo y cordura 
sea sefior dela tierra 220 
o dios le guarde a su padre 

por largos afios y vida 

y la alta Ysabel su madre 

dios le de vida crescida. 


§ Biuan entrambos a dos 
conel hijo juntamente 
vida muy larga y fulgente 
por que a servicio de dios 
ganen de oriente a poniente 
o aguila de alemafia 230 
o gran flor de portugal 
compafiia celestial 
o luzero dela espafia 
nueuo principe imperial. 
{ Todos a una vos digamos 235 
en loor de aqueste infante 
lo que del siempre esperamos 
y cantando con mil ramos 
su gran valor se leuante 
y vosotros adeuinos 240 
dezid dezid marauillas 
y por muy rectos caminos 
dezid pues demuestran sinos 
do dios le dara mil sillas. 
q Fin. 
Comiengan los prophetas. 
§ Dezimos de cierto que ansi lo pensamos 245 
por ver la manera de tu suscesion 
que ha de salir en espafia el leon 
cuyos loores agora esplicamos 
plega dios cierto que ansi lo veamos 
con gente excelente con polida armada 250 
cobrando la tierra que agora es ganada 
del turco tirano y ansi lo esperamos. 


{ Sin duda pensamos que ha de cobrar 

aquello que otros agora an perdido 

o gran don Felipe que agora es nascido 255 
dios te conserue para lo ganar 
tambien nos sabemos que ha de passar 
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en turcos y moros haziendo destrocgo 
por esso a ora espafia recobra gran gozo 
que en tiempo de aqueste mas te has deensalgar. 260 


{ Saldra muy pujante aqueste sefior 
con gente muy buena y buena ventura 
ha de poner en cruda amargura 

al turco tirano peruerso traydor 
passara adelante con mucho herbor 
haziendo destroco en gente pagana 
poniendo la obra teniendo gran gana 
de aquellos tiranos quitar de su error. 


§ Con gran prez y honrra le esta prometido 
el gran don Felipe nascido en Castilla 

que ha de poner su estado y su silla 

junto a do nasce el sol encendido 

ni gran fortaleza ni castro fornido 

no abra defensa a su fuerte mano 

ansina quel orbe todo mundano 

ha de ser subjecto a su alto apellido. 


Apacuuc. { Pondra sus pendones alla en vitra mar 
cobrando y ganando a Africa toda 
quitando la ley que ensuzia y enloda 
y la verdadera haziendo tomar 
rey moro ni roque no ha de quedar 
que a su subjecion no venga rendido 
tornandose todos al vando y partido 
de su gran alteza potencia sin par. 


{ Pues entrara en Asia con alto pendon 
a persos y turcos poniendo enel suelo 
subiendo su fama su honra hasta el cielo 
junto conesto la de su nascion 

solo el gran nombre de aqueste varon 
pondra crudo miedo en sus aduersarios 
vendran humillados sus tristes contrarios 
atadas las manos pidiendo perdon. 


§ Dios que le dio aca alos christianos 

de padre y de madre de casta imperial 
de padres sublimes en vno z ygual 

por rey z sefior de los castellanos 

somos muy ciertos que lleue enlas manos 
a Africa toda que nada le reste 

alegrate espafia que aqueste es aqueste 
aquel que te ara sefiora en paganos. 
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§ Aqueste Felipe que agora leuanta 
plazer en castilla con prospero bien 

ha de ganar a Hierusalem 

y poner sus armas enla tierra santa 
coneste christianos alcad la garganta 
que aqueste ha de ser la gran fortaleza 
por do vuestra fama contino florezca 
que ya la turquia en oyllo se espanta. 


Axpacuuc. Ansi passara aqueste monarcha 
por lo despoblado/poblado y por mar 
por todo este mundo y su gran comarca 
que sola vna aldea no ha de dexar 
este sefiores ha de conquistar 
mas que Alexandre ni Cesar obro 
este sefiores que agora nascio 
del grande Carolo y sefiora sin par. 


{ Para que en su tiempo [no] aya otra ley 
sino la recta de summa bondad 

que todos conozcan la alta trinidad 
dexando a mahoma y al ritu del buey 

sera enel su tiempo dios trino y vn rey 
honrrado y seruido dela humana gente 


solo el monarca y rey excellente 
el vn pastor y el mundo vna grey. 


{ Los indios ocultos que biuen abaxo 
adonde el antartico rige sus velas 
sintiendo la fama con que andas y buelas 
a ser tus subjectos vendran sin atajo 

de modo y manera que cierto ha de ser 
sefior delo cognito y no conoscido 

quien de tal padre y madre es nascido 
mucho mas que esto sera su poder. 


§ Quanto ser puede con afios festiuos 
fortuna a este principe y nueuo sefior 
dara de contino pujante fauor 

con grandes victorias con gozos altiuos 
esten muy alegres agora los biuos 

pues tiene ya espafia tan gran suscesor 
y hijo de carlos nuestro emperador 
dela alta Ysabel y sefiores subidos. 


q Fin. 


§ Pues avn que digays mil afios 
dela muy buena ventura 
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que verna a esta criatura 
con mil fauores estrafios 
que dios le da del altura 345 
no podreys bien acabar 

avn que mil afios tardemos 

mas esta labor dexemos 

y empecemos a cantar 
empegad y cantaremos. 


Nores ” 


10 ff. pues quel alto rey la dio || Herndndez consistently used la for 
the dative feminine, as in 12 en dar la merced 14 pues Dios la dio tal 
vitoria. Cf. Keniston, Syntax of Castilian Prose, The Sixteenth Century, 
7.32. 

25 Pues se hinchen de alegria || Cf. 60 se florezcan las montafias and 
Keniston, Syntaz, 9.541. 

33 Gozese la inglaterra || Why England is here singled out for felici- 
tations together with Seville and later Aragon is not so obvious as the 
enorabuena to Germany (79 ff.). 

la inglaterra: cf. 206 la espafia 233 de laespafia 308 la turquia; but 
otherwise 259, 388 Espafia 278 ganando a Africa 297f. que lleue en 
las manos a Africa 208 Castilla 270 en Castilla 285 en Asia. See 
Keniston, Syntax, 18.445 f. 

57 Gozense las alemanias || Cf. 64 el sefior en las espafias as in Juan 
de Mena (Canc. del s. XV, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, I, 150) las Espajias 
delibraron. The Alemanias were, of course, the Alia and Baja Alemania. 

61 los lobos en sus cabafias || This unusual meaning of cabafia for 
cueva points to the Montafia, which according to Garcia Lomas, Dialecto 
popular montafiés, 95, at least in the district of Puertos Altos, applies the 
word to lugares montafiosos y del comtin, por general, donde pasta el ganado 
vacuno durante el verano. Also encabafiarse is given as an equivalent of 
meterse en la cabafia, y en sentido figurado ‘encuevarse.’ 

78 los obispos sin malicias || The plural malicias for the rhyme. 

80 de que gran plazer vieron || For vieron (rhyming with vieron) we 
should probably read ovieron. Cf. 96 ouo. 

85 y por que mas sea sonada || The printer intentionally separated 
por que, as in 228; similarly 341, 347 avn que. 

91 fue padrino el condestable || That would be Don Ifigo de Velasco, 
Condestable de Castilla. 

92 con la gran reyna madama || This was the Emperor’s sister, Doia 
Leonor, former Queen of Portugal, then Queen of France. As Sandoval 
records (I.c. I, 619/2): Tras el Principe yva la Reyna de Francia, que era la 


1° No special attention has been paid to archaisms such as 83 baptizo 116 
cheremias 129 en despues 136 segun como 158 oyas 257 nos (nosotros) 285 pues (for 
después). 
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madrina, llevava una saya de raso negro, con muchas piedras y perla. Lle- 
vavala de la mano el Duque de Vejar. Actually five godfathers had been 
officially appointed by the Emperor: el Condestable, y el Duque de Vejar, 
y el Conde Nassao. El Conde de Venavente, y el Duque de Nazara, que 
tambien fueron nombrados, no se hallaron en esta fiesta (I, 620/1). 

97 Como entonces se deshizo | la tristeza y el pesar || The great joy 
produced by the birth of a male heir on May 21, 1527, was considerably 
dampened by the arrival, next day, of the news of the sack of Rome and 
the imprisonment of the Pope. The great festivities that had been 
planned were countermanded. The mood of hesitation and restraint 
induced thereby may account for the frequency of such lines as 65 De aqui 
ceso de contar 111 otras cosas.que aqui callo 126 acabo con breuedad 145 No 
digo mas por ahora. 

99 ff. Vn obispo le fue a dar / de plata vn honrrado brizo || This might 
refer to the archbishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain, who baptized the 
infante. In 1527 that was Juan Tavera, as Prescott (History of the Reign 
of Philip the Second, Philadelphia, 1874, p. 25) correctly states, not Al- 
fonso de Fonseca, archbishop of Santiago, as Bratli (Philippe II Roi 
d’ Espagne, Paris, 1912, p. 72) supposes. Prescott, however, erred in 
giving the date of the baptism as June 25, instead of 5. The obispo, 
however, may be either the Bishop of Osma or the Bishop of Palencia, 
both of whom attended the archbishop at the baptism (cf. Sandoval, l.c. 
I, 620/1). 

101 ff. armaron un passadizo / que cala a sefior Sant Pablo || calar with 
the meaning of penetrar en, conducir a, is unusual. The passadizo is 
described by Sandoval (cf. Introduction) and was a customary part of 
the preparations of all princely baptismal ceremonies under Charles V 
and as late as 1651. The procedure throughout is fully described by 
A. Rodriguez Villa, Etiquetas de la Casa de Austria, Madrid, 1913, Cap. 
VIII: Bautismos de principes é infantes (p. 73 ff.). 

104 muy ricamente hechizo || The meaning of this apparently tele- 
scoped line seems to be: contrahecho y muy ricamente adornado. Sando- 
val’s description confirms this. 

105 ff. Y vn honrrado varon || The meter seems to call for an extra syl- 
lable, perhaps muy before honrado. It is difficult to understand why the 
name of this dignitary, who carried the royal standard (presumably the 
Camarero mayor; cf. Rodriguez Villa, l.c. 132) could not be mentioned. 

114 f. que salio con grande guisa / nuesira emperatriz a missa || The 
misa de parida or ‘“‘churching” for Empress Isabel would normally take 
place on the fortieth day after the birth, which would be on Sunday, 
June 30. Domingo, wrote Sandoval (l.c. I, 621/1) salid la Emperatriz 4 
Missa, y Uevavala Don Juan Pimentel Conde de Venavente de rienda, y ella 
yva vestida 4 la Portuguesa de blanco, encima de un cavallo, y a la tarde de 
aquel dia se corrieron Toros, y uvo juego de cafias, en el qual salid don 
Fadrique de Toledo Prior de San Juan con cincuenta Cavalleros de su librea. 

121 Y ya pues que comengado || que = que he. 
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131 al reyno de portugal || Cf. 231 0 gran flor de portugal. The 
Queen was the sad and short-lived Isabella of Portugal, daughter of 
Emmanuel ‘‘the Fortunate” of Portugal, and Mary, daughter of the 
Catholic Sovereigns. 

143 ff. mandaron toros correr / y otras cosas que passaron || Cf. supra 
114 ff. n. 

147 mas rogar al saluador || For the infinitive used instead of a finite 
verb cf. Keniston, Syntaz, 37.852. 

148 que le guarde de cada ora || For de cada ora cf. Torres Naharro, 
Comedia Aquilana, III, 183 a sentir de cada hora; Gracian, El Criticén, ed. 
Romera-Navarro, I, 113 de cada dia. 

Before 153 || The italicized words are in larger type. 

170 santa virgen muy begnina || This is not necessarily a case of acci- 
dental metathesis for benigna, but rather a case of ultracorreccién: benigno 
would be pronounced and written benino, like dino (Digo . . . dino y no 
digno said Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Montesinos, 75) but the fear 
of having omitted a necessary g would produce one in the wrong place, as 
in magnida or pugnido (Cf. Rouanet, Autos, II, 177, 189). 

Before 197 || The italicized words in larger type. 

Before 197. comienza la seuila. The italicized words in larger type. 

The Sybil (cf. Introduction, note 7) appears in the title as la reyna 
Seuila, and this calls for an explanation. The Sybil could have become 
associated with a throne in the imagination of the people in at least four 
different ways, by being identified 1) with Sibylla, wife of the last Norman 
King of Sicily and appropriately credited with a still unidentified Book 
of Prophecies (cf. Jubinal, Les Mystéres, II, 14, 23, 43); 2) with the Queen 
Sibylla who, in the twelfth century, with her second husband, Guy de 
Lusignan, occupied the throne of Jerusalem after the death of her son 
Baldwin the Fifth; 3) with the “Queen Sibylla” who held sway in a 
voluptuous subterranean “Paradise” in the Apennines, none other, in- 
deed, than Tannhduser’s Venusberg (cf. G. Paris, ‘‘Le Paradis de la 
Reine Sibylle,” in Légendes du moyen dge, Paris, 1903, pp. 65 ff.); 4) 
finally, and in this particular case most probably, with the perhaps 
legendary wife of Charlemagne, Sibylla, accused of misconduct with a 
dwarf and vindicated after many vicissitudes. Apparently on the basis 
of a French original, the story, which was later to be dramatized by Mira 
de Amescua (?), is told in a manuscript of the Escorial entitled Cuento 
del Enperador Carlos Maynes e de la Enperatris Seuilla (cf. Amador de los 
Rios, Historia critica, V, 344 ff.; Bonilla, Libros de Caballertas, I, 503 ff.) 
and, with variations, in printed chap-books, entitled Historia de la Reyna 
Sebilla, of which there were editions in Toledo, 1521 and Seville, 1532. 
Either this last connection or the first (if theve is only one) appears most 
likely in our case. As to the first, there was already a definite dramatic 
association of the Queen of Sicily with the Sybil in the French Nativité 
Sainte-Geneviéve, where the prophets Amos and Hélie recall the sayings of 
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la royne de Sezile who predicted the death of Christ on the Cross (cf. Roy, 
Le mystére de la Passion en France du XI V* au X VI* siécle (1904), p. 16* f.). 

208 y castilla veliciosa || Probably belicosa, but possibly deliciosa. A 
connection with OSp. vellido (velliciosa?) does not seem likely. 

219 con magnanimo y cordura || magnanimo might be an unusual com- 
bined substantive like maremagno (Correas, 545 mare mafio), but in view 
of the curious spelling in 199 complazer = con plazer, it is more likely to 
be meant for con magno dnimo. 

240 y vosotros adevinos || The original mistakenly ends this line with 
a full stop. 

245 ff. || The name of the character who is to recite these lines, 
Abachu-, is printed in front of the third line of the stanza (247) and 
this procedure is repeated in the rest of the play. We have in each case 
transposed the name to the first line. 

249 plega dios cierto que ansi lo veamos || plega probably contains an a 
embebida: plega a Dios. 

251 f. cobrando la tierra que agora es ganada / del turco tirano || de 
indicates, of course, the agent. The Turks (cf. also 1. 264) under Sulei- 
man I had declared war on Hungary in 1521, taken Belgrade and soon 
after the island of Rhodes, which may have been aquello que otros agora 
han perdido (1. 254), crossed the Danube and defeated the Hungarians in 
1526, killing King Louis II, whose crown was then claimed by the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, uncle of the baby whose birth is here celebrated. In 
1529 the Turks took Budapest and unsuccessfully laid siege to Vienna. 

256 Dios te conserue para lo ganar || For the position of the personal 
pronoun cf. Keniston, Syntaz, 9.625. 

261 Balaam || For the popularity of the legend of Balaam in Spain 
ef. G. Moldenhauer, Die Legende von Barlaam und Josaphat in der Iberi- 
schen Halbinsel, Halle, 1929. Balaam appears frequently among the 
prophets (cf. Duriez, La théologie dans le drame religieux en Allemagne, 
p. 158). 

269 Zoroastes || The name, if not the teaching of Zoroaster, was still 
alive in Spain, perhaps through his being mentioned as a magician in 
the seventh century by Isidore (Etym. 5, 39; 8, 9) or in the twelfth by 
Petrus Comestor (Historia Scholastica, Lib. Genesis XXXIX). The 
pseudo Zoroastrian compositions known as the Zoroastrian Logia or 
Chaldean Oracles (end of II century A.D.) have been likened to the Chris- 
tian forgery of the Sibylline oracles (cf. L. H. Gray, in A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 1901, p. 259). They bear the mark of 
Gnostic and Neo-Platonic mysticism. Ficino, in his effort to reconcile 
Scholasticism and Platonism, joined in a series of witnesses to a Christian- 
philosophic Revelation Moses and Plato, Zoroaster and Hermes Tris- 
megistes, Orpheus and Pythagoras, Vergil and Plotinus (cf. Cassirer, 
Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1927, p. 3). In Diego Lépez de Haro’s curious dialogue entitled 
Aviso para cuerdos (ed. E. Buceta, RHi, 1929, LXXVI, 337) Zoroastes 
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figures in a remarkable series of characters from the Bible, Classical 
mythology and history, ancient philosophers (Pitagoras, Aristotiles, ~ 
Platon, Socrates) ending with Constantino, Banba, Sisebuto and Mahoma! 
Here Zoroaster declares: Toda mi vida busque / el celestial movimiento, / y 
la verdad que alcange / yo por quenta la deze / para el buen entendimiento, 
the moral of which is: Grande estudio en cosa escura / siempre biene de 
locura. It may also be of some interest for the Zoroaster tradition in 
Spain that the fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus quoting Xanthos 
(Jackson, l.c., p. 232) was discovered in the library of the Escorial (cf. 
J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 412). 

275 ansina quel orbe todo mundano || The text has obre. 

281 rey moro ni roque no ha de quedar || An adaptation of the idiom 
Rey ni Roque (Correas, 622) discussed by J. B. Trend, RHi, LXXXI (1), 
395. 

308 que ya la turquia en oyllo se espanta || The assimilation in oyllo 
could hardly point to a non-Castilian origin. Cf. Keniston, Syntaz, 
9.611. 

317 Para que en su tiempo [no] aya otra ley || Without interfering 
with the meter we have supplied no to correspond with sino in the follow- 
ing line. 

320 dezando a mahoma y al ritu del buey || We should probably read 
rito. Although the reference might be to Mitras or Dionysos, it is prob- 
able that the author was thinking of the Egyptian cult of Apis, the sacred 
bull of Memphis, as typical of heathen rites outside of Islam. 

339 y hijo de carlos nuestro emperador || y was left unchanged before 
hijo principally because of the strong aspiration still felt in the initial h, 
as in Encina, Obras, 43, Padre y hijo; secondarily, because the use of e for i 
before i, recommended by Juan de Valdés about 1535 (cf. Didlogo de la 
lengua, ed. Montesinos, 62) was still considered by one of his interlocutors 
as a superfluous sutileza. 

350 empegcad y cantaremos || The song was not printed, or perhaps the 
villancico (1. 161 ff.) was repeated. 

E. 
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LOPE DE VEGA AND THE YEAR 1588 


PERPLEXING lacuna in the story of Lope’s life is the year 
1588, beginning with February 8, when he was released from 
prison and presently began a period of ten years’ exile: two from 
Castile, and eight more from Madrid, imposed on him by the al- 
caldes de corte. (Cf. Proceso de Lope de V. por libelos . . . , 1901.) 
Our information is based on the plea which, in the spring of 1595, 
Lope addressed to the King, asking that two remaining years of 
exile be remitted. Lope’s own allusions to the events crowded 
into this and the following years are vague and contradictory ; they 
ean rarely be substantiated, since they do not harmonize with the 
evidence gleaned from the archives. Nor can the chronological 
order of the few facts ascertained be established. Such narratives 
as the Fama péstuma by Pérez de Montalbin merely distort Lope’s 
acts, good or bad, by a kindly personal interpretation; they never 
clarify the misstatements already made by Lope himself. 

Lope either set out for Valencia and then returned to Madrid, 
or he did not leave Madrid at once on the date imposed on him by 
the law: this is not significant. All that we know is that in the 
spring of 1588 he walked from the frying pan of one suit into the 
fire of a second indictment for abducting one Isabel de Alderete 
(Urbina). What follows has to be pieced together. Witnesses 
called in to substantiate his plea to the King testified that Lope had 
settled down at Valencia with the said Isabel de Alderete as his 
wife. She was, however, married to him later by proxy on May 
10, 1588, and at Madrid. Lope had, therefore, left Valencia long 
before this date, presumably fearing that the law could lay him 
by the heels in Valencia, as well as in Madrid, for the new crime. 
At this time he can also be linked with his friend Claudio Conde, 
an equally irresponsible mozalbete, sought by the ministers of jus- 
tice. Thus there is nothing left for us but to infer that, before 
his departure from Valencia, he promised Isabel de Alderete mar- 
riage and reunion at the earliest date. That he later returned 
and settled down at Valencia with the same Isabel de Urbina as — 
his wife is certain; the exact date may never be known. He un- 
questionably was more inclined, after rejoining his wife, to comply 
with the law and reside outside of Castile two years. Some of his 
romances corroborate this detail. 
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From Lope’s casual poetic allusions to his own life we learn 
that he left (whether directly from Valencia, or secretly by way 
of Madrid cannot be stated) for Lisbon. There the great Armada 
was preparing to set forth against England. To give Lope credit 
for a little decency, let us infer that he secretly returned to Madrid 
with his prospective wife and left her with her family, before de- 
serting her for the adventure of Lisbon. He was in the latter city 
several weeks before the departure of the fleet, for he distinctly 
says, as we shall see, that he was there engaged in military exercises 
el arcabuz al hombro.’’ 

Having enlisted as a soldier, Lope says that he embarked on 
the San Juan of the Armada, together with his friend Conde, and, 
Montalban adds, Lope’s brother Francisco, which assertion has 
been proven false. The expedition, according to Lope, was some- 
thing of a pastime, as it permitted him to compose his long epic La 
hermosura de Angélica; finally, he disembarked at la Corufia, pro- 
ceeding to Toledo where he settled down. Since the documents 
say that he resided at Valencia, and this evidence is supported by 
sonnets and romances from Lope’s pen, we must conclude that the 
residence at Toledo followed the two year’s sojourn at Valencia. 

Lope’s poetic assertions about his own career have, quite gen- 
erally, been found indifferent to the facts; yet his entirely unsup- 
ported observation that he took part in the jornada contra Ingla- 
terra has been repeated, and that he composed the afore-mentioned 
epic during the voyage has been accepted as sound biography, with 
the qualification that ‘‘there were later additions.’’ 

Let us begin with his miraculous feat of the composition of the 
Angélica (published fourteen years later) during the Armada’s 
voyage. We can examine the poem itself, which, he says, he set 
down amid the tumult of battle and undeterred by wind and storm. 
We should discover in it some passage, or passages, that reflect a 
dramatic moment in that gravest of naval tragedies, for we are 
dealing with a poet of remarkable sensibility. Thereupon we shall 
try to fit Lope’s literary feat into a picture of life on the Armada, 
of which letters, reports, and diaries in both Spanish and English 
give the most detailed record. 

Briefly, with the purpose of continuing the Orlando of Ariosto, 
Lope planned to pursue the career of the heroine Angélica; he says 
in his prologue: 


Hallé que la mayor parte fué en Espaiia, y por comunicarlo a todos los 
deseosos de aquel suceso, en una jornada de mar, donde con pocos afios iba 
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a exercitar las armas, forzado de mi inclinacién, exercité la pluma; donde 
a un tiempo mismo el General acabé su empresa y yo la mia. Alli, pues, 
sobre las aguas entre jarcias del galeén Sant Juan y las banderas del Rey 
Catélico eseribi y traduje de Turpino estos pequefios cantos. 


In the Filomena, 2° p‘*. (1621, thirty years later), Lope re- 
turned to the above episode: 


Contra la selva Caledonia entonces 
iba la Armada del monarea hispano; 
segui las gavias y banderas rojas 

sin espantarme tronadores bronces, 
fuerte invencién del alemin Vulcano, 
supuesto que passé algunas congojas. 
Alli canté de Angélica y Medoro 
desde el Catay a Espaiia la venida, 
sin que los ecos del metal sonoro 

y de las armas el furioso estruendo 
perturbasen mi Euterpe, 

sirviendo el mar de arroyo sonoroso, 
como en los prados fértiles corriendo, 
que se transforma en cristalina sierpe; 
y para dar haliento mds famoso 

al estilo amoroso, 

con duleces locuciones y colores, 

la pélvora dié olor, las jarcias flores, 
las velas verdes toldos y doseles, 

y los desnudos Arboles laureles. 


I shall return to certain details of this passage. First let us find 
any discoverable passages in the Angélica which might betray when 


and where it was composed. In some preliminary verses Lope says 
to Lucinda, who entered his life about 1596: 


Volved a estar bien conmigo, 
pues nunca me ayude Dios 
si no he sacado de vos 
cuanto de Angélica digo. 


There is an apostrophe to Lucinda at the beginning of the poem, 
and another to ‘‘bella Lucinda’’ in canto V; the dedication of the 
whole work to the youthful Philip III reads: 


O gran Philipo heroico, a quien concede 
la mano liberal, del cielo autora, 
edad conforme a este sujeto tierno. (Canto I.) 


The phrase ‘‘la estrella del César, vuestro padre,’’ which follows 
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refers to Philip II, the attribute César being also applied to Philip 
III in canto X (‘‘Sefior y nuevo César nuestro’’). Canto II is 
again dedicated to Philip III: ‘‘Tercero insigne del mayor Se- 
gundo.”’ Allusions to this monarch continue in Canto VI: ‘‘ Asi 
miré en Lepanto vuestro tio’’; canto VII: ‘‘un tercer Felipe . . . 
el mayor rey ...en Madrid nacido’’; canto X: ‘‘la fama. . 
Felipe escribe, César siempre Augusto,’’ just described as ‘‘el 
pimpollo soberano’’ of the royal tree; canto XII: ‘‘nieto de Car- 
los’’; eanto XIII: ‘‘ vos, de Philipo sucesor divino . . . oid’’; canto 
XX: ‘‘Tierno leén de Espafia coronado.’’ These references to 
Philip III, scattered through the poem never read like later inser- 
tions. There are not, as far as I am aware, any passages in the 
poem which clearly proclaim that they were written prior to 1598. 
Lope’s dedication of ‘‘estas Rimas’’ addressed to Juan de Arguijo 
ean refer to the Rimas published with Angélica; that he wrote them 
for the young prince Philip, gives us no clue: ‘‘en sus tiernos afios’”’ 
with Lope can mean any age up to twenty. If Lope began the 
epic at Lisbon in 1588, and even wrote some stanzas on board a 
galleon swinging on the Tagus, he certainly left no trace of such 
circumstances in the surviving work. 

The poem is one of the dullest and most artificial from Lope’s 
pen. There is no room here to quote an occasional fine stanza. 
The style, with its many figures, is never related to maritime sur- 
roundings, certainly not to rolling ships and wide seas. Descrip- 
tions of storms are wholly remote from personal experience, having 
the flavor of literary origin ; the naval terms can be found in books, 
or could have been heard at Lisbon : 


No suele mds veloz el rayo ardiente 
en la Bermuda, fiero horror de Espaiia, 
dar en la nave indiana, abriendo luego 
la nube el trueno, y la eubierta el fuego. 
Ni asi la jarcia el uracin destroza 
erujiendo las bolinas y brioles .. .” (Canto VI.) 


Such a description leaves the reader cold; moreover, this Bermuda 
is a common-place in the Crénicas de Indias ; the storm of the Aeneid 
I, imitated by writers of Lope’s day, may be profitably compared 
with a passage in the Angélica. Gregorio Hernandez de Velasco’s 
translation reads: 
Una gran borrasca, 

que vino retronando de hacia el norte, 

hiere la vela con vehemencia horrible, 

y sube al cielo las bravosas olas; 
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hdcese cada remo mil pedazos; 
trastérnase la proa, y pone el lado 

de la nao a la furia de las ondas; 
Alzase, en esto, de agua un alto monte, 
y embiste en ella con furioso golpe. 
Penden algunos en las altas olas, 

y en el hinchado mar andan subidos; 

a otros l’agua del mar hondo abierta 
les muestra por entre ola y ola el suelo. 


In Lope, a reference to the storm-tossed Trojans introduces a classi- 
eal storm: 


Los que peregrinaron mds que Ulyses 

de quien deciende, ya vengado, el griego, 
cuando el troyano a su querido Anquises 

con el fuego de amor sacé del fuego . . . 
PE nuestra nave el inclemente 
viento detiene con rumor confuso, 

que, arrojado de cuarta diferente 

a la flaqueza de su vela opuso 

furia tan desigual, que de aquel vuelo 

juntos midieron el abismo y cielo. (Canto VII.) 


It would be futile to quote the entire passage. Suffice it to say that 
this does not sound like ‘‘things remembered,’’ to say nothing of 
things suffered. 

One passage of importance for its autobiographical details 
(Canto XIX) concerns these years. Medoro finds himself lost 
near ‘‘una isla del gaditano estrecho’’ where he meets an ill-dressed 
fisherman who, on a ‘‘lira de haya mal labrada,’’ sings a sorrow- 
ful song. The date of this composition, which may be an insertion, 
is not significant. The fisherman, called Lucindo, invites Medoro 
into his hut and reveals to him his unhappy past life. Recently a 
shepherd on the banks of the Tagus, he had originally come from 
“la famosa Montaiia y tierra que de Leén se llama.’’ But his good 
fortune had not endured: while he was ‘‘cortesano en la villa 
mejor,’’ mad love for an ungrateful woman had proved his un- 
doing; he had hoped in vain 


que de prolija ausencia 
fueran tres meses suficiente cura. 


The most efficient remedium amoris, however, proved to be ‘‘an- 
other pair of eyes’’: which implies that the love of Isabel de Urbina 
compensated Lope for the loss of Elena Osorio. The newly found 
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love was interrupted by ‘‘carcel injusta con destierro largo’’ the 
result of a woman’s spite, false witnesses, and the desertion of in- 
timate friends. The allusions to ‘‘three months of voluntary ab- 
sence by the sea,’’ and a ‘‘long exile’’ imposed on the victim are 
confusing, and must both refer to Lope’s absence during the spring 
of 1588. There is no mention of Lucindo’s participation in any 
martial expedition, although his hidalguia, derived from noble 
parents of the Montaiia, would have justified a patriotic reference 
to such heroic days. Naturally, mention of the expedition against 
England would not have fitted into the chronology of the Angélica, 
but if Lope had desired to allude to that jornada as a part of his 
past career, given in such detail by Lucindo, he could readily have 
clothed the allusion in poetic form. Anachronistic combinations 
never worried the great poet. 

Thus a study of the Angélica points to the conclusion that its 
composition on board the San Juan during the jornada is another 
gratuitous bit of Lopean fancy. It may have been begun in the 
spring of 1588 at Lisbon, but it is more likely that the whole of it 
was written after 1598, and presumably at Toledo rather than 
Madrid. We can now examine the circumstantial evidence before us 
regarding Lope’s voyage on the San Juan, and the moral or physical 
possibilities of making soldiering a mere avocation, while he devoted 
his time to writing verse. ‘We shall accompamy the Armada 
throughout its course and share with those aboard the vicissitudes 
of that famous jornada. 

During the spring of 1588 the aspect of the harbor of Lisbon, 
on the Tagus as well as on the streets by the spacious river-front, 
presented a picture of great activity and color. On the death (Feb. 
9, 1588) of the famous mariner D. Alvaro de Bazin, Marqués de 
Santa Cruz, Philip, for an inscrutable reason, appointed as Capitan 
general del Mar Océano the inept and timid Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, commanding him to complete, with the least delay, the en- 
listments and the dispositions already made by Santa Cruz. The 
bewildered Duke, ignorant of the sea and inexperienced in so vast 
an organization, laid the foundation for the fleet’s disaster. Lope, 
on his arrival, would be enrolled in a definite company or tercio, 
with a specific captain; during the weeks of delay he would be 
given a harquebus, and undergo military training both on land 
and aboard some galley, presumably the one to which he had been 
assigned. Many of the men who hastened to Lisbon from all over 
Spain had never before seen a ship. Lope’s experience as a soldier 
or sailor was, as far as is known, of the latter class. 
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In the fair spring weather of the South the stately galleons 
riding at anchor on the Tagus must have been on alluring sight; 
even the military exercises demanded during those weeks, and 
the practice of gunnery by the sailors could be considered an 
exhilarating, patriotic occupation. But a galleon putting out to 
sea was a different matter. Let us go aboard the San Juan, the 
almiranta general, a ship of more than a thousand tons burden, 
thus making sure to choose a ship which, we know, returned safely 
to port. About to weigh anchor we shall find the crew crowding 
all available space on the deck. There are of soldiers and sailors 
some five hundred in all. Many of the ships, chiefly galleys and 
galleasses, also carried slaves as rowers. We must add to the list 
numerous ‘‘aventureros y sus criados,’’ who had come to Lisbon in 
search of adventure and the glory of victory in battle on English 
shores, the non-combatant clergy, and the cirujanos who cared for 
the wounded. Philip ordered that no special quarters were to be 
constructed for privileged persons; such additions only served 
further to cramp the fighting space already restricted by barrels, 
casks, ammunition, supplies and all the requisites to make good 
damage and waste. Some ships also carried horses and mules, to 
be used on shore. We must think of vessels of every size up to 1200 
tons, each so over-crowded, that there could be no alleviation of 
hardships, no privileges for the humble soldier or sailor, and no 
privacy whatever; the less said about the latrines and washing 
facilities the better. To maintain discipline, the men were drilled, 
and no flight of the imagination can picture a soldier with ample 
solitude and independence for communion with the muses. Lope’s 
casual allusions to the pleasant and unhampered nature of his 
participation in this expedition make clear that he was ill-informed 
about the actual conditions on these ships, when at sea, or he could 
never have indulged his imagination in the boast which we are ex- 
amining. 

The ships are now out on the Atlantic, and the first stage of 
our voyage takes us to la Corufia. From the start the fleet was 
hampered by the weather and slowed down by strong north winds 
into which the heavily laden ships, notably the supply-boats, could 
make little headway. The progress of the fleet, which had to re- 
main united lest stragglers be captured, was determined by the 
slowest vessels. According to marine atlases the distance from 
Lisbon to la Corufia is 332 miles; since the Duke took three weeks 
for that short run, he averaged about 16 miles a day. The rolling 
and bouncing ships were on some days even driven back on their 
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course; it must have been a depressing experience for the land- 
lubber; illness overtook many, and was promptly reported to the 
King by the Duke; this may well have been seasickness. Many 
ailments, however, were caused by decomposing food and foul 
water ; dishonesty and remissness had from the beginning played a 
part in the inspection of the supplies; the heat and rains of sum- 
mer had completed their ruin. The water calculated for many 
months had not sufficed for an equal number of weeks. Quantities 
of food had to be thrown overboard, and the Duke’s reports speak 
of increasing discontent among the crew, of the urgent need of 
fresh supplies and of new enlistments to replace the sick. Before 
reaching la Corufia a violent gale scattered the fleet far and wide. 
The Duke with a majority of his command found refuge in the 
harbor of la Corufia, but many vessels were scattered as far as the 
Scilly Islands. The Duke hospitalized his sick men in port, and 
gave warning that vigilance must be observed to guard against 
desertion by the soldiers. 

At la Coruiia the fleet was overhauled and fresh supplies were 
taken on board: a delay unbearably tedious for the crews. At 
last a new start was made; with the gradual approach of the fleet 
to the English shores every man was more and more absorbed by 
expectancy of the enemy’s appearance and by the prospect of im- 
minent battle. Storms and squalls continued to the very entrance 
of the channel. From the moment when the English sighted the 
enemy’s fleet, their commanders did not cease to harass it, until 
they handed the battered galleons over to the more destructive 
forces of northern storms and inhospitable shores. From numer- 
ous reports it is also clear that the very crowding of the decks with 
soldiers, who were of no avail in battles during which the English 
avoided boarding, was responsible for the havoc which ensued, and 
the heavy casualties incurred by the Spanish ships. 

No landings had been effected anywhere; no time had been 
available to restock the ships’ with food, water or ammunition. 
Not having planned for an expedition into the far north, the 
crews were without the proper protection of warm clothes and 
blankets so much needed in the inclement weather and bitter cold 
of the ultima Thule toward which they were driven. Water be- 
came scarce and the food wholly insufficient. The tragedy of the 
subsequent experiences of the Armada, the loss of scores of un- 
recorded ships at sea or among the cliffs of Scotland and Ireland, 
the murder by native savages of the starving and helpless crews 
who landed in search of food and water, has been recounted by 
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other pens. Those who survived these horrors and came back to 
Spain alive were worn and broken men; many died after reaching 
port. There are no accurate figures of the disaster, but historians 
conclude that only a small number of thase embarked in May ever 
reached their homes again. 

Such was the ‘‘jornada de mar’’ during which Lope claims that 
he wrote La Angélica, ‘‘sin espantarle tronadores bronces.’’ As 
for his poetic similes, that the powder furnished the perfume, the 
rigging flowers, the sails green arbors, they have no conceivable 
relation with the terrible reality. 

We can now inquire whether Lope’s participation in the jornada 
contra Inglaterra can be accepted without serious doubt. It would 
be unsound to give a categorical answer to many questions concern- 
ing Lope’s career, and I do not intend to do so on this occasion. 
I have tried to make clear that the composition of the Angélica 
took place during that expedition only in his imagination. He may 
also have stretched his share in the activities of the fleet at Lisbon 
in the spring of 1588 into a completed voyage, another miracle 
without the support of other records. 

No roster of enlisted soldiers includes the name of Lope de Vega. 
Herrera in his Historia general del mundo del tiempo de Felipe II, 
(p** ITI, libr. 2, f. 94, edit. 1612) mentions one Lope Ochoa de la 
Vega, whom Fernandez Duro seems to have taken for our Lope. 
D. Francisco Belda possessed, in 1919, a document, unpublished as 
far as I can learn, with a list of soldiers of the Armada. It did 
not contain the name of Lope de Vega. The poet is our only 
authority for the accepted belief that he took part in the jornada; 
not until his death did a few minor poets, contributing to the vol- 
ume the Fama péstuma (1636), repeat the assertion and, some- 
times, in his own words. 

The Prologue of the Angélica has been quoted. In it Lope told 
us that ‘‘con pocos afios’’ (he was already in his twenty-sixth year) 
he had embarked on the galleon San Juan. There were at least 
three galleons and some smaller vessels with variants of this name; 
it has, without proof, been taken for granted that his San Juan was 
the almiranta general,‘ the flagship, of Juan Martinez Recalde, pre- 
sumably, because this flagship was known to have returned safely 
to la Corufia. The prominence of this galleon at Lisbon may have 
inspired Lope’s choice of ship. Next to Santa Cruz, Recalde was 
the most noted of Philip’s admirals; he had a splendid record for 


1 Cf. Rev. Hisp., LVI, 391. 
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skill and courage and his name was justly famous. Lope never 
mentions him, nor any of the well known leaders, such as the popu- 
lar Alonso de Leiva, Oquendo, Pedro de Valdés, Moncada and others, 
whose names were on all lips. Not even the captain of his own 
tercio gets a passing mention. Only the discredited Medina Sidonia 
comes in for flattery and praise in subsequent years, as though 
Lope had never heard the criticism openly expressed by the crews, 
nor learned of the extent to which the Duke was held responsible 
for the final disaster. Recalde’s San Juan fully shared the vicis- 
situdes of the many engagements, with proportionate casualties, 
and suffered all the horrors and privations of that never to be for- 
gotten northern passage. Yet this impressive and far-reaching 
chapter of Spanish history finds no echo anywhere in the Lope 
known to me. 

In the dedication of his play Querer la propia desdicha to 
Claudio Conde, his friend (written after 1618?), Lope returns to 
our subject: 


Partimos antes de los primeros bozos a Lisboa . . . donde embarcados 
a la jornada que el rey Felipe II prevenia a Inglaterra entonces, no se 
pueden ... traer a la memoria tantos y tan varios accidentes. Los 
peligros, finalmente, de la guerra, de la mar y de tantas ocasiones me 
obligaron a elegir entre muchas esta comedia . . . y dirigirla a V. M. para 
que se acuerde de que entre tantos principes, en tan numeroso ejército, 
generales, capitanes, galeones, armas, banderas, amigos y enemigos fuimos 
siempre tenidos por hermanos. . . . 
Once more Lope makes himself many years younger. As for the 
rest it has not one suggestion of furious combat; it is not a picture 
of companionship on one and the same vessel, but a colorful repro- 
duction of the activities in the harbor of Lisbon before the fleet 
sailed forth; ‘‘embarcados,’’ without forcing the interpretation, 
can imply the sojourn of soldiers on the ships on which they were 
being drilled. It is futile to twist our sources even into a half- 
truth. : 

An autobiographical passage in the Filomena II quoted in part 
above, adds another detail : 


Volvi desde los blancos Albiones 
a la torre famosa del tebano; 


which means la Corufia; from there, Lope adds, he went to Toledo. 
We shall never know what Lope implied in this passage. The 
bravado of his indifference, displayed in the midst of battle, makes 
us suspect that he knew more of the horrors of practice shooting 
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than of subsequent action at sea. Perhaps an interpretation of his 
landing at ‘‘la torre del tebano’’ may be that he was among those 
disabled and left behind at la Corujia on June 21st. This could be 
stretched into a confirmation of the witnesses who in 1595 stated 
that Lope was at Valencia soon after his departure from Madrid in 
the spring of 1588. 

An allusion to the Armada in La corona trdégica, III (1627), 
again strictly refers to the days of preparation, in April and May: 
‘*Liegada la sazén que el rey de Espafia . . . de su armada formé 
... Puente de naves;...tremenda expectacién suspende el 
mundo; cubre la undosa margen de Ulisipo generosa, marcial, ilus- 
tre gente.’’ 


Yo entonces con las musas participo 
de la mejor edad adolescente. . . . 
Ceiii en servicio de mi rey la espada 
antes que el labio me cifiese el bozo; 
que, para la Catélica jornada, 
no se excusaba generoso mozo... . 
Ta viste bendecir, noble Lisboa, 
desta infeliz jornada el estandarte. 


The last verses refer to the ceremony of blessing and entrusting 
the royal standard of the fleet to Medina Sidonia, which took place 
formally at Lisbon, on April 25, 1588. 

A passage referring to the Armada is to be found in Lope’s 
poetic epistle to his friend Claudio Conde (written about 1632) ; 
it is his most personal and conscious utterance. Summarizing in 
bald prose I shall omit the trimmings, and give the substance of 
this dish: ‘‘ You remember me as a young soldier, in the days when 
the Armada visited England, and I was trying to forget Elena 
Osorio’’: 


Y paso entre la gente castellana 
la playa lusitana, 
el arcabuz al hombro, 
volando en tacos del cafién violento 
los papeles de Filis por el viento. . . . 
Por bordes y jaretas 
la gente discurria. .. . 

Entonces Aristételes dormia 
aunque si amor es guerra, y fui soldado, 
mudé la ciencia, pero no el estado... . 


‘* After which experience I returned to my wife.’’ 
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The facts to be extracted from this passage are that Lope, when 
young, went with Conde to Lisbon and enlisted in a Castilian com- 
pany. There he engaged in military drill, ‘‘el arcabuz al hombro,’’ 
and viewed the ‘‘bee-hive activity’’ of the preparations. No men- 
tion is made of engagements at sea, or personal hardships, only 
the return to his wife after this period of service. There is a 
poignant reference to the storms which he experienced, not at sea, 
but in the ‘‘mar del matrimonio’’; which chapter ended with the 
death of Isabel de Urbina (1595). 

Written about the same time (1632), Za Dorotea comes next 
with a dedication to the Conde de Niebla, grandson of the above 
mentioned Duke of Medina Sidonia. Of the Dorotea, Lope says 
that the manuscript was lost during his absence, at the time of his 
enlistment under the Duke, but that it was recovered and rewritten 
(‘‘la eorregi’’). Some doubt has been cast on the existence of this 
youthful Dorotea. In Act III, 4 there is an allusion to the Angélica 
as a prospective theme for a poem. In Act IV, 8 Lope speaks of 
his return (to Madrid) after a brief absence which, according to 
Julio’s statement (III, 4), was of three month’s duration (cf. p. 
70 above) ; to a remonstrance by Marfisa for not visiting her earlier, 
Fernando (Lope) replies: ‘‘;Qué disparate! Lo que ha que vine, 
he andado huyendo de la justicia.’’ This would have been an ap- 
propriate place to insert his military interlude, but of the Armada 
there is no mention. Again, in act V, César prophesies Fernando’s 
future, foretelling his ‘‘persecution’’ and imprisonment, his exile 
and the obstacles to his marriage. His wife, living with him in 
exile, would die ‘‘seven years later’’ (1595). This veiled state- 
ment of facts again omits the enterprise of the war, showing how 
little importance Lope gave to it in his old age. 

A well known sonnet printed with the Angélica (1602) is an 
apostrophe to the departing Armada. It was frequently reprinted 
by Lope in his Rimas, and begins: 

Famosa armada de eStandartes llena . . 
Selva del mar... la fe sola 


te saca de la margen espafiola 
contra la falsedad de una sirena; 


Id, y abrasad el mundo: que bien llevan 

las velas viento, y alquitran los tiros 

que a mis suspiros y a mi pecho deban... . 
This is clearly a farewell addressed to the Armada by one on shore; 
the contradiction between the veiled hints suggesting that Lope 
sailed with the fleet, and this sonnet is clear. 
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In a memorial to Philip IV (after 1621: Obras sweltas, XVII, 
401) attributed to Lope, we read: 


Lope, que a vuestro abuelo 
sirvié en Inglaterra con la espada, 
y aunque con ella entonces no hizo nada, 
menos después; mas fué valiente el celo. . . . 


all of which is poetry rather than truth, and can only mean that 
he enlisted against England, but that nothing came of his zeal at 
that time. 

Entirely negative is the Dragontea (1598) where there is not 
even a hint of Drake’s commanding position in the fleet which 
met the Armada, not a sailor of which was ignorant of the skill and 
courage of this foremost English mariner, even if ‘‘el Draque’’ 
was held to be also a pirate and plunderer. Again descriptions of 
storms are of the classical order, as elsewhere in Lope, and do not 
recall a personal experience. 

There is no place here to touch on the sonnets and romances 
dealing with Lope’s ‘‘destierro injusto,’’ as they are outside the 
scope of this discussion. The poem ‘‘de pechos sobre una torre,” 
into which some writers have read an allusion to Isabel de Urbina, 
bidding Lope farewell at Lisbon, and threatening to avenge his 
desertion of his unborn child is unhistorical, since, as we have seen, 
Isabel de Urbina was in Madrid on May 10th; what remains is 
an imitation of the Dido episode, as the reference to Aeneas shows. 
The ‘‘visitas deshonestas’’ to ‘‘una cortesana’’ at Lisbon, of which 
Lope brazenly wrote to Sessa in later years, also make the presence 
of his young wife unthinkable. 

Finally, in connection with the evidence which Lope adduced 
in 1595 to prove that he had been outside of Castile two years, not 
a word was said about his absence with the Invencible. Certainly . 
in his plea to the King for remission of the rest of his sentence, such 
participation in a heroic event would have been a feather in his 
cap, and would have carried great weight with Philip. We must 
assume that Lope had no documentary evidence of having shared 
in the jornada. Besides, the witnesses, who were actors, testified 
that during those early months Lope was writing and delivering 
plays to them, which statement could not have been made, if Lope 
had been with the Armada; if he had been, he could not have re- 
turned to Valencia before late October, and eight months’ absence 
from Valencia could not have been kept out of the record. The 
crowning evidence is that of Gaspar de Porres who stated under 
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oath that he saw in Lope’s hand ‘‘un testimonio y escritura.. . 
con los signos y sellos de la civdad de Valencia de como en ella 
cumplié los dos afios de destierro del Reyno,’’ that is, to the spring 
of 1590. Lope’s figurative statement that he returned to Toledo 
from la Corufia is disproved by known facts. He would also 
have violated the court order to remain outside o2 Castile. Thus 
Lope (‘‘tan poco veraz,’’ say Rennert-Castro) befogged the issue, 
and compels us to believe the documents rather than his poetic de- 
lusions. There is evidence that Lope was in Toledo in the summer 
of 1590, but not before. 

In conclusion: Lope has told us only in the most unconvincing 
form that he took part in the expedition of the Armada; it is never 
attested in any serious document. This episode is largely a figment 
of Lope’s brain; it is in keeping with other assertions which distort 
and poetize bald facts. There is nothing criminal in this exten- 
sion of his limited military experience at Lisbon to cover the en- 
tire jornada; but it constituted an impressive boast. His casual 
allusions called for no proof, and have, since his time, only mystified 
his biographers. If we depended on Lope, not one meager item 
concerning the fate of the Armada, its composition and heroic suf- 
ferings would ever be known; so carefully did he shun the facts. 
The doubt engendered with regard to the composition of the An- 
gélica in the midst of battle leads to the incredibility of Lope’s 
participation in the jornada against England; both must seem 
justified until convincing support of his poetic invention has come 
to light. 

ScHEVILL 

University of California 


NEW AIDS FOR DATING THE UNDATED AUTOGRAPHS 
OF LOPE DE VEGA’S PLAYS 


TUDY of the extant autograph manuscripts of Lope de Vega’s 
comedias, almost all of which bear the date or the year in which 
they were written, reveals a chronological pattern for certain con- 
ventional details employed by the dramatist. By referring to these 
details, whose usefulness in this regard has not hitherto been recog- 
nized, we are able to confirm or modify the approximate or period 
dates that have been proposed for three Lopean autographs on which 
the date or year is missing, to establish within narrow limits the 
period of composition of the fragments of a lost autograph, and to 
corroborate the previous conclusions regarding altered dates on two 
other autographs. 

The editors of Lope’s manuscripts have usually observed that at 
the top of his pages he was accustomed to write some pious invoca- 
tion, either abbreviated or in full. It hes also not escaped the at- 
tention of one or two editors that Lope’s practice in this matter 
shows variations between earlier and later manuscripts, but they 
have not been aware of more than a few differences, nor have they 
attempted to define the chronological boundaries of each variety.' 
Actually, the invocations on the 37 extant dated autographs, extend- 
ing from 1593 to 1634, fall into nine distinct periods of varying 
length. As might be supposed, some overlapping occurs, certain 
forms appearing occasionally before or after the period to which they 
regularly belong. Long gaps occur between certain periods, owing 
to lack of manuscripts. All terminal dates are, of course, only 
approximate, since they are based on a relatively small percentage 
of Lope’s total output. The periods and their respective invocations 
follow: 

(I) 1593-?: JM JA (standing for “Jestis Marfa José Angel,” 
with “Custodio” understood after “Angel’’) and some cases of 
JMJorJ MA. These are the invocations found on Lope’s earliest 
extant autograph, that of Act I of El favor agradecido, dated De- 


1 Cf. J. F. Montesinos, ed. El cuerdo loco (Teat. Ant. Esp., IV), Madrid, 1929, 
p. 136, note 2; Mabel M. Harlan, ed. El desdén vengado, New York, 1930, pp. 
127-128. Neither mentions the value of such data for dating Lope’s autographs. 
More recently, Ludwig Karl also refers to differences in the invocations (Rev. Fil. 
Esp., 1935, XXII, 400), but he makes no chronological distinctions. 
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cember 19, 1593. The majority of the pages have as their invoca- 
tions what I have read, not without some uncertainty, as J M J A. 
The heading of Act I is more complete and reads: L(?) N d(?) 
NJCmVm(?) Jb(?) JACos. In general, the invocations in 
initials, whether in this or in the following periods, were not written 
with Lope’s customary care and clarity and are not easily decipher- 
able. In this and in the next period the initials are usually run 
together, and in any case the difficulty in reading them is increased 
by the fact that they are combined with a cross and a final flourish 
of the pen. It would appear that Lope first wrote a cross at the top 
of the page, then superimposed the initials and ended up with a 
stereotyped rubric drawn under the letters and often touching or 
crossing them. There is a nine year lacuna between El favor 
agradecido and the next extant autograph, so it is impossible to say 
when Lope gave up using J MJA or whether he employed any 
intermediate forms between it and those of the following period. 

- (II) 1602-1610:J MandJ MJ. These are the invocations used 
on all autographs from El cuerdo loco (November 11, 1602) to El 
caballero del Sacramento (April 27, 1610), inclusive, with two possible 
but not very likely exceptions.2?, Both forms occur on all manu- 
scripts, J M predominating on some and J M J on others, the pre- 
dominance of one form or the other having, however, no chrono- 
logical significance (for example, J M predominates on El cordobés 
valeroso and La hermosa Ester). The editors of several of these 
manuscripts have read only J M J, even when J M was the com- 
moner form, as on the autographs of El cordobés valeroso and La 

*I have tried unsuccessfully to obtain a description of the autograph of 
Carlos V en Francia; there is every reason to believe that it has the same invoca- 
tions as the other autographs of the period. Conditions abroad have made it 
impossible to procure the necessary information on the autograph of El caballero 
del Sacramento (in the British Museum); however, since this play was written less 
than two weeks after La buena guarda, it undoubtedly contains the invocations 
of this period. 

The extant autographs of this period are: 

El cuerdo loco (11 Nov. 1602) 
’ El principe despefiado (27 Nov. 1602) 
El cordobés valeroso (26 Aug. 1603) 
La corona merecida (1603) 
La prueba de los amigos (12 Sept. 1604) 
La desdichada Estefania (12 Nov. 1604) 
Carlos V en Francia (20 Nov. 1604) 
La batalla del honor (18 April 1608) 
La hermosa Ester (5 April 1610) 
La buena guarda (16 April 1610) 
El caballero del Sacramento (27 April 1610) 
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prueba de los amigos.* One finds on some of the manuscripts of this 
period an occasional J M J A, and at least once a characteristic form 


of the following period occurs: J M J AC, on fol. 1 recto, Act I, of 
La hermosa Ester. 


(III) 1610-1613: JM A, JMAC and JMJAC. From £l 
cardenal de Belén (August 27, 1610) to La dama boba (April 28, 1613), 
inclusive.‘ Two or three of these forms occur on each manuscript of 
this period, JM JAC being less common than the other two.5 
Again the initials are combined with a cross and usually with a 
rubric, as in the preceding periods, but now the letters are often 
written separately. Again, too, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make out some of the letters. The editors of two autographs of this 
period rad JMJAC* and J MA.’ 


3 Cf. J. F. Montesinos, ed. cit. El cuerdo loco, p. 136; ed. La corona merecida 
(Teat. Ant. Esp., V), Madrid, 1923, p. 124; ed. El cordobés valeroso (Teat. Ant. 
Esp., VII), Madrid, 1929, p. 135. Also L. B. Simpson, ed. La prueba de los amigos, 
Madrid, Berkeley, 1934, p. 11; R. K. Spaulding, ed. La batalla del honor, Madrid, 
Berkeley, 1934, p. 7; M. A. Zeitlin, ed. El cordobés valeroso, Madrid, Barkeley, 
1935, p. 7. E. Julidé Martinez, ed. La buena guarda (Bibl. Cld4s., CCLXVI), 
Madrid, 1934, p. xlviii, note, reads m or ml. Although the initials of Lope’s 
invocations on this and other manuscripts do, in fact, often look like small letters, 
and although many of the invocations might at first glance seem to end in “1”, it 
is apparent that m or ml is a misreading; cf. the facsimile of a page of La buena 
guarda, showing the invocation J M J, in the Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliogrdfica 
de. Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1935, p. 10. 

‘ The autographs of this period are: 

El cardenal de Belén (27 Aug. 1°10) 
Barladn y Josafat (1 Feb. 1611) 

La discordia en los casados (2 Aug. 1611) 
El bastardo Mudarra (27 April 1612) 

La dama boba (28 April 1613) 


On page 1, Act I, of La dama boba, Lope wrote JMACJos. The last 
three letters might be interpreted as “José,” but it seems more likely that they 
were intended for “Joseph omnes Sancti,’”’ when we observe that at the end of 
La desdichada Estefania Lope wrote “1 d v. j. 0 s.,”” which, with the period after 
“j,” must stand for “‘Laus Deo Virgini Joseph omnibus Sanctis’’; ef. the facsimile 
in Maggs Bros.’ Catalog No. 555—Books Manuscripts etc.—London, 1931, plate 
XCVI, facing p. 256. Compare also the use of “os” in the initials written after 
the last line of certain plays: “1 dm vos,” which evidently represent “Laus Deo 
Matri Virgini omnibus Sanctis.’”’ (On several autographs—La nifiez del padre 
Rojas; Amor con vista; Del monte sale—Lope spelled out the word “ Matri,’”’ hence 
the “m” in the abbreviation just cited must have been intended for “ Matri,” 
not “Mariae.”’) Examples of | d m v os may be seen in the following facsimiles: 
El cordobés valeroso, ed. cit. Montesinos, plate III, between pp. 246-247; La prueba 
de los amigos, ed. cit., p. 138; La batalla del honor, ed. cit., p. 137. 

‘J. F. Montesinos, ed. Barladn y Josafat (Teat. Ant. Esp., VIII), Madrid, 
1935, p. 161. That this invocation is not constant, however, may be seen in the 
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(IV) 1615-1617: J MACoand J MACos.* From El galdn de 
la Membrilla (April 20, 1615) to Lo que pasa en wna tarde (November 
23, 1617), inclusive.* Both forms are found on most of these manu- 
scripts and there are occasional examples of J M Aand J M AC and 
afew casesofJ MAos. Asin the preceding periods, the invocation 
is superimposed on a cross at the top of the page and ends with the 
same rubric as previously. In many instances it is difficult to say 
whether the invocation ends in an “‘s,” since what looks like an “s” 
may be merely the beginning of the rubric.’® 

(V) 1621: Jesus M®* and less frequently Jesus Maria; also a few 
cases of M for M* or Maria (Lope does not use accents on these or 
other names). Found only on Amor, pleito y desafio (November 23, 
1621). A cross, apparently written first (cf. Act I, fol. 5r), appears 
between and sometimes slightly above the two names. There is 
no rubric at the end of the invocation, nor will there be on any 
of the autographs from now on. A more complete invocation is 
given on the first page of each act: Jesus Maria Josef Angel Cust.° 
(Custodio on fol. Ir, Act ITI). 

(VI) 1622-1623: Jesus M* Josef An. Cust. (with the variations 
Ang. and Cust®). On the autographs of La nueva victoria de don 


facsimile on p. 309. Montesinos had previously read J M J for this manuscript; 
cf. El cuerdo loco, ed. cit., p. 136, note 2. 

7S. G. Morley, ed. El bastardo Mudarra, Madrid, Berkeley, 1935, p.9. This 
manuscript also has a few cases of J M AC; cf. facsimile ed., Madrid, 1864, 
Act I, fol. Ir; Act II, fol. lr; Act III, fols. 4v, 12r. 

8 “Co” stands for “‘Custodio,” but the “os”’ of “Cos” must stand for “omnes 
sancti.” The first invocation, therefore, would be in Spanish (‘‘ Jestis, Maria, 
Angel Custodio’), the second in Latin (‘‘ Jesus—or Jesu—Maria Joseph Angelus 
—or Angele—Custos omnes sancti”). ‘‘Cos” might represent “Custos,” but in 
view of what has been said in note 5, the more likely reading seems “Custos 
omnes sancti.” 

* The autographs of this period are: 

El galdn de la Membrilla (20 April 1615) 
Santiago el verde (1615) 

El sembrar en buena tierra (6 Jan. 1616) 
Quien mds no puede (1 Sept. 1616) 

El desdén vengado (4 Aug. 1617) 

Lo que pasa en una tarde (23 Nov. 1617) 


1° The invocations of several autographs of this period have been misread. 
Dr. Mabel M. Harlan, ed. cit. El desdén vengado, p. 128, writes concerning the 
invocations on La dama boba, Lo que pasa en una tarde and El desdén vengado: 
“The J and M are clear and what follows is confused with the rubric. In some 
cases it appears to be José, which we have transcribed.”” Dr. Ruth A. Oppen- 
heimer, ed. Santiago el verde, Eamburg, 1938, p. 146, reads for this autograph 
“J(esus) M(aria) J(osé) A(ngel) c(u) s (todio).” 


££ 36 


SEEPS Fe 


Gonzalo de Cérdoba (October 8, 1622) and El poder en el discreto (May 
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8, 1623). A new practice—one that Lope will follow regularly from 
now on—is introduced on these manuscripts, that of dividing the 
invocation, writing Jesus M®* in the upper right hand corner of each 
verso, and Josef An. Cust. (with variations) in the upper left hand 
corner of each recto. Lope continues to head his pages with a cross. 
The full invocation—Jesus M* Josef Angel Custodio (with varia- 
tions: Joseph, etc.)—is placed on the first page of each act. 

(VII) 1623-1626: Jhs m* (in upper right hand corner of each 
verso) Josef An. Cust. (in upper left hand corner of each recto). 
From La corona de Hungria (December 23, 1623; for verification of 
this date, see below) to Sin secreto no hay amor (July 18, 1626), 
inclusive." Variations in spelling occur (Angel, Ang.,etc.). ‘‘Jhs,”’ 
however, remains constant and becomes the distinguishing mark of 
Lope’s autographs from 1628 on; only one exception has been noted, 
“Jesus” on fol. ir, Act II, of La nifiez del padre Rojas. ‘“M*” 
(or “‘M”’) is still used throughout La corona de Hungria, but in all 
subsequent manuscripts it is largely replaced by “m*.”’ (Lope 


almost always actually writes “m,” and often “‘ M,” but for the sake 
of convenience I transcribe them throughout as “‘m*” and ‘“ M®,’’) 
As on all of his autographs, Lope continues to write a cross at the top 
of each page. Again, also, the entire invocation heads the first page 
of each act. The invocation on La nifiez del padre Rojas is followed 
by “Ste R” on the first page of Act I and by “R” on the remaining 
folios of the manuscript. “Angel” is dropped from the invocation 
in a good many instances on the last autograph of this period, thus 
showing the trend toward Lope’s practice in the following period. 

(VIII) 1626-1631: Jhs m* (in upper right hand corner of each 
verso) Josef Cust®. (in upper left hand corner of each recto). From 
El piadoso aragonés (August 17, 1626) to El castigo sin venganza 


1 The autographs of this period are: 


La corona de Hungria (23 Dec. 1623) 

El Marqués de las Navas (22 April 1624) 

La nifiez del padre Rojas (4 Jan. 1625) 

El Brasil restituido (23 Oct. 1625) 

j Ay verdades, que en amor . . . | (12 Nov. 1625) 
Sin secreto no hay amor (18 July 1626) 


The editors of two autographs of this period give the spelling “Jesus”; 
ef. J. F. Montesinos, ed. El Marqués de las Navas (Teat. Ant. Esp., VI), Madrid, 
1925, p. 123; G. de Solenni, ed. Hl Brasil restituido, New York, 1929, p. ii. That 
Lope wrote “Jhs” on El Marqués de las Navas may be seen in Montesinos’ ed., 
facsimile IV, between pp. 208-209. 
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(August 1, 1631), inclusive.“ Except on the first page of each act 
of El piadoso aragonés and Amor con vista, “ Angel”? has now been 
entirely eliminated from the invocation. Variations occur again in 
spelling and abbreviations (Joseph, Cust., etc.). A cross is written 
as always at the top of each page. The full invocation is given as 
before on the first page of each act. 

(TX) 1634: Jhs m* (in upper right hand corner of each verso) 
Josef A C (in upper left hand corner of each recto). On the last 
extant autograph, Las bizarrtas de Belisa, dated May 24, 1634. This 
manuscript has more variants in its invocations than any other. 
While “Jhs m* Josef A C” is the commonest form, there are about 
half as many instances of “Jhs m*Jhsm*” or “Jhs m* Jhs M*” 
(i.e., “Jhs m*”’ or “Jhs M*” replaces “Josef A C” on the recto), 
mostly in ActI. There are also a number of cases of “Jhs m* Josef 
Cust. (or Cus)” and of “Jhs m* Josef A,” and one example of 
“Jhs m* J” on the recto (Act II, fol. 17r). Fol. 2 recto of Act I 
is most irregular in having its part of the invocation (Jhs m*) in 
the upper right hand corner, and fol. 3 recto of Act I has besides 
the “Jhs m*” (in the upper left hand corner), what looks like 
“‘Josef’’—the last part is not clear in the photostat—in the upper 
right hand corner. The heading of Act I is “Jhs M. Josef A,” 
that of Acts II and III, “Jhs M* Josef AC A.” A cross is written 
at the top of all pages. As there are no autographs for 1632 or 1633, 
we do not know whether the manuscripts of those years were also 
characterized by many variants and irregularities. 

A second detail on Lope’s autographs that will be seen to have 
chronological value is a little sketch, showing two angels kneeling 
before a chalice containing the Host, which the dramatist employed 
over a number of years. Attention has been called to this drawing, 
which the poet always placed in or near the upper right hand corner 
of the first page of an act,“ but no one has pointed out that it is 

% The manuscripts of this period are: 

El piadoso aragonés (17 Aug. 1626) 

Amor con vista (10 Dec. 1626) 

Del monte sale quien el monte quema (20 Oct. 1627) 
El castigo sin venganza (1 Aug. 1631) 

Again the invocations have offered difficulties to editors. C.F. A. van Dam, 
ed. El castigo sin venganza, Groningen, 1928, p. 3, misreads ‘“‘Cust®”’ as “Cristo’”’! 
E. Le Fort Pefia, ed. Del monte sale, Buenos Aires, 1939, p. 13, misreads “Jhs”’ 
as “Jh{[esus].” 

™ Cf. M. M. Harlan, ed. cit. El desdén vengado, p. 4, note 2; J. F. Montesinos, 
ed. cit. Barladn y Josafat, p. 161; R. A. Oppenheimer, ed. cit. Santiago el verde, 
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found only on the autographs of the years 1610-1617. The earliest 
example we have is that on La hermosa Ester, dated April 5, 1610; 
here it occurs only on Act I, but on subsequent manuscripts, for the 
most part, it will be drawn on the first page of each act. The latest 
extant manuscript with the drawing is that of Lo que pasa en una 
tarde, of November 23, 1617. At least twelve, if not all, of the four- 
teen dated autographs that fall between these dates contain the 
drawing. In view of the eucharistic nature of the sketch, it is 
reasonable to suppose a connection between its use and Lope’s 
membership in the Congregacién de esclavos del Santtsimo Sacramento, 
which, as Restori has shown, the poet must have joined before 
March 15, 1609 and possibly before June 25, 1608.'* If this sup- 
position is correct, La hermosa Ester was very likely not the first 
Lopean autograph to carry the sketch (there is a gap of almost two 
years between La hermosa Ester and the preceding autograph, La 
batalla del honor, of April 18, 1608). There must be even more 
doubt concerning the latest appearance of the sketch, since there are 


no extant autographs for the four years following Lo que pasa en una 
tarde. 


p. 146; A. Gonzdlez Palencia, Obras de Lope de Vega (Nueva ed.), IX, Madrid, 1930, 
pp. Xxiv-xxv. 

The sketch may be seen in Miss Harlan’s edition of El desdén vengado, plate 
facing p. 4; in I. A. Leonard’s ed. of the same play, Madrid, Berkeley, 1935, p. 14; 
in the facsimile ed. of El bastardo Mudarra, Madrid, 1864, and in 8. G. Morley’s 
ed. of the play, Madrid, Berkeley, 1935, p. 16. 

4% T have been unable to learn whether the drawing is also on the autographs 
of La buena guarda (16 April 1610) and El caballero del Sacramento (27 April 1610). 
It seems altogether likely that it is on them, since they follow La hermosa Ester. 
The twelve autographs with the drawing are: 

La hermosa Ester (5 April 1610) 

El cardenal de Belén (27 Aug. 1610) 
Barladn y Josafat (1 Feb. 1611) 

La discordia en los casados (2 Aug. 1611) 
El bastardo Mudarra (27 April 1612) 

La dama boba (28 April 1613) 

El galaén de la Membrilla (20 April 1615) 
Santiago el verde (1615) 

El sembrar en buena tierra (6 Jan. 1616) 
Quien mds no puede (1 Sept. 1616) 

El desdén vengado (4 Aug. 1617) 

Lo que pasa en una tarde (23 Nov. 1617) 

16 Cf. Jl cavaliere di grazia, Naples, 1924, p. 137. Rennert and Castro have 
placed the date of Lope’s joining the Congregacién in the summer of 1609 (cf. 
Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 196); however, this is too late, since, as 
Restori points out, Lope had signed himself ‘‘esclavo del Santisimo Sacramento’’ 
before March 15, 1609. 
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The autograph of La hermosa Ester (April 5, 1610) also provides 
the earliest example of another practice of Lope’s, that of writing at 
the end of his manuscripts, and sometimes at the end of an act, the 
pious phrase “ Loado sea el Santisimo Sacramento.”’ As in the case 
of the drawing, we may reasonably conclude that this practice had 
its beginning about the time that Lope joined the above mentioned 
Congregacién in 1609 (or 1608). The phrase, spelled out or ab- 
breviated with initials—Lss, El bastardo Mudarra, end of Act I; 
lseSS8, Barladn y Josafat, end of Acts I and II, and La discordia en 
los casados, end of each act—is found on practically all of Lope’s 
autographs which contain the eucharistic drawing, i.e., those of the 
period 1610-1617.17 On two later manuscripts the phrase will 
reappear.'® 

With the aid of the foregoing data, four Lopean autographs from 
which the dates are missing may be assigned to definite periods, 
which may be further delimited when other evidence is taken into 
account. The autographs in question are: 

La doncella Teodor. The title page of this manuscript, on which 
Lope may have written the year as he quite often did, is lacking, and 
the last page, entirely taken up with the final lines of the play, does 
not contain his customary notation of the place and date of composi- 
tion or his signature. He probably wrote these on a following folio, 
as in the case of El desdén vengado, but if he did, the folio has been 
lost. The invocations J M and J M J place the manuscript in the 
years 1602-1610 (period II above). Also, the fact that it has no 
examples of the eucharistic drawing points to a date earlier than 


171 have not been able to check this detail for El caballero del Sacramento 
(April 27, 1610), but, considering the date and subject matter, the autograph is 
almost certain to contain the phrase in praise of the Holy Sacrament. Of the 
remaining thirteen dated autographs of the 1610-1617 period, eleven carry the 
phrase, and the twelfth, Santiago el verde, may have contained it also; as the final 
folio of this play is missing, it is impossible to know. Only on one play of the 
period—El sembrar en buena tierra—did Lope omit the phrase, substituting for it 
“1dmvos,” which he had used on some earlier manuscripts (see note 5). 

18On La nueva victoria de don Gonzalo de Cérdoba (October 8, 1622) and El 
Brasil restituido (October 23, 1625). The phrase on the latter, at the end of Act 
ITI, reads: “Loado sea el S™ Sacramento y la pura congepgion de Maria Virgen 
N. 8. sin pecado original.’”’ This reference to the Immaculate Conception is in- 
cluded, usually with the praise of the Sacrament, on a number of Lope’s auto- 
graphs from 1615 (the auto Obras son amores; for the date, see below) to 1625 
(El Brasil restituido), which was precisely the period that witnessed the greatest 
activity in Spain in defense of the belief in the Immaculate Conception; cf. 
J. Entrambasaguas y Pefia, Lope de Vega y los preceptistas aristotélicos, Madrid 
1932, p. 374. 
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La hermosa Ester (April 5, 1610) and possibly earlier than Lope’s 


entry into the Congregacién de esclavos del Santisimo Sacramento. 
Professors Morley and Bruerton, on the basis of versification, assign 
the play to ‘1610-15 (probably 1610—-12).” ” Our new evidence 
now establishes the period of composition as April 18, 1608 (La 
batalla del honor) to April 5, 1610 (La hermosa Ester). 

Los melindres de Belisa. ‘This autograph, which like the preced- 
ing lacks the title page and of which only Act I is extant, has been 
judged by Dr. Henriette C. Barrau as dating from somewhat after 
1610.2° Morley and Bruerton reject her conclusions and from the 
versification and other evidence deduce “1606-08 (probably ca. 
1608).”’ 24 Since the first page of Act I is without the eucharistic 
drawing,” the manuscript is undoubtedly prior to April 5, 1610 and 
is probably no later than March 15, 1609 (if not June 25, 1608). 
The invocations J M and J M J also show that it can be no later than 
April 1610 (period III above).* If certain lines in the play were 
suggested by a passage in Quevedo’s Suefio del infierno (1608), the 
play cannot antedate 1608.% Morley and Bruerton (op. cit., p. 221) 
think that Quevedo probably copied the passage from Lope, but 
admit “there is no way to prove it.’”’ The terminal dates for the 
play must be 1606—April 5, 1610, with 1608 as the most likely year 
of composition. 

éDe cudndo acd nos vino? Only Acts I and III of the autograph 
have been preserved.” Lope’s title page is missing and the last page 

19 The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘Comedias,’ by 8. Griswold Morley and 


Courtney Bruerton, The Modern Language Association of America Monograph 
Series, XI, New York, 1940, p. 190. 


* Cf. her critical edition of the play, Amsterdam, 1933, p. 7: “ . . . 1610, la 
date de composition doit tomber aprés cette année . . . cette pidéce ne peut étre 
antérieure 4 1610 . . . ne peut avoir été composée longtemps aprés 1610.” O. 


Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle, Saale, 1936, p. 40, note 1, 
accepts these conclusions. 


% Op. cit., p. 221. 

® All manuscripts containing the drawing have it at the beginning of Act I. 
Therefore we can be almost certain that, as it does not appear on the first page of 
Los melindres de Belisa, it was also not included with Acts II or III. 

* Dr. Barrau, ed. cit., p. 1, gives only the invocation JM J. However, the 
facsimile of two pages (facing the title page of her edition) shows the form J M. 

™* Cf. L. Astrana Marin, ed. Obras completas de Quevedo, Prosa, Madrid, 1932, 
p. 150, note 1. In at least one other instance Lope may have similarly imitated 
Quevedo; cf. W. L. Fichter, “Lope de Vega an Imitator of Quevedo?”, Mod. 
Phil., 1982-83, XXX, 141-146. 

*6 Act II, which is not in Lope’s hand, was copied, according to F. de B. San 
Romain, by the actor-manager Pedro de Valdés; cf. ‘El autégrafo de la comedia de 
Lope {De cudndo acd nos vino?,’’ Rev. Fil. Esp., 1937, XXIV, 220-223. 
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of Act III is without date or signature. The play was originally 
assigned to 1616-1618,”* later to ca. 1615,?" but, if as seems altogether 
certain, the title in one of the documents discovered by Sr. San 
Roman refers to this play, it must have been written before October 
31, 1614.28 From the reparto accompanying the autograph, Morley 
and Bruerton arrive at 1612 as the terminus a quo (op. cit., p. 43). 
The autograph itself offers the following evidence of date. The 
first page of Act III contains Lope’s little eucharistic drawing (it was 
therefore undoubtedly also in the upper right hand corner of the 
first page of Act I, but this corner has been torn off); hence the play 
must be later than La batalla del honor (April 18, 1608). The invo- 
cation J MA places the autograph after April 1610 (period III 
above). The outside dates must be, then, April 1610—October 1614, 
with 1612—October 1614 as the most likely period of composition. 

La vida y muerte de Santa Teresa de Jesis (title uncertain). Only 
fragments remain of a lost autograph of Lope’s on the life of Saint 
Teresa. A seventeenth century manuscript of a Comedia de la 
madre Teresa de Jests, fundadora del Carmen (Bib. Nac., Madrid, 
MS 16579), as Paz y Melia first pointed out, contains four folios in 
Lope’s hand.*® Another manuscript of the same epoch, entitled 
Vida y muerte de Santa Teresa de Jestis, belonging to the R. Biblio- 
teca Palatina at Parma (sign. CC * V.28032/41) contains three and 
one-half folios (the first cut off slightly above the middle) in Lope’s 
handwriting.*® Both fragments must have formed part of the same 
autograph, for both have the same invocation, “Jesus M* Josef 
Teresa,” the first two words appearing in the upper right hand 
corner of the verso, the last two in the upper left hand corner of 
the recto of several folios. (‘‘Jesus M*”’ is omitted on several pages, 
“‘Josef Teresa” is missing once, but such omissions also occur on 


%*M. A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922, 
p. 21. 


37 J. Garcia Soriano, ed. Obras de Lope de Vega (Nueva ed.), XI, Madrid, 1929, 
p. Xxxviii. 

*% Cf. F. de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre, 
Madrid, 1935, p. 197. 

29 Cf. Catdlogo de piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departamento de manu- 
scritos de la Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 1899, p. 303, item 1941. The folios in 
Lope’s hand are 6-9, inclusive, of Act II; Paz y Melia’s statement “autégrafas las 
hojas 6 a 10’’—repeated in the second edition of the Catdlogo, Madrid, 1934, p. 323, 
item 2140—is misleading, since fol. 10 is not in Lope’s hand. 

% Fols. 11-14 of Act I. Restori was right in supposing these folios to have 
been written by Lope (cf. Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., 1898, XXII, 283), but he was 
mistaken in thinking (p. 285) that the folios of Act II, especially the last four, 
were also autograph. 
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other Lopean autographs.) This type of invocation, written thus 


across the upper inner margins of every two pages, with “Jesus” 
spelled out in full, was used by Lope only in the years 1622-1623 
(period VI above). (The substitution of “‘Teresa’”’ for “‘ An. Cust.” 
is unusual, but recalls the “‘R,” for “Rojas,” at the end of the invo- 
cations on La nifiez del padre Rojas, of January 4, 1625). It is 
hardly likely that Lope would have written two different plays on 
Santa Teresa within this short space of time, hence the fragments 
must have belonged to the same autograph. There was an earlier 
play, which has been lost: La madre Teresa de Jesis, listed in the 
1618 edition of the Peregrino; because of their invocations, the frag- 
ments djscussed here could not have come from it. In all prob- 
ability the comedia represented by the fragments was composed not 
long after the canonization of Santa Teresa (March 12, 1622). We 
may assign the play, therefore, to March 12, 1622—-December 23, 
1623 (the date of La corona de Hungria, which introduces a new 
form of invocation) .* 

Our data on Lope’s use of invocations also permit us to confirm 
the belief of modern scholars that La corona de Hungria was written 
in 1623 and not in 1633, the “corrected” date on the autograph. 
The invocations on this autograph read “‘Jhs M* Josef An. Cust.” 
(with variations). The use of “An.,” “Ang.” and “ Angel” and of 
“M*” and “M” (instead of ‘“m*’’) in the invocations throughout 
proves that 1623 rather than 1633 is the correct date of the auto- 
graph (see period VII above). The censura of January 1, 1634 can 
be explained more easily—i.e., the original censura must have been 
lost or purposely replaced—than could the appearance of these 
invocations as late as 1633. 

The other case of altered date is that on the auto sacramental, 
Obras son amores. The date on the final page of this almost com- 


3t Morley and Bruerton (op. cit., p. 356) mention the possibility that the auto- 
graph fragments discussed here may belong together. However, if I understand 
them correctly, they assume that the autograph pages of the Madrid MS formed 
part of the play mentioned in the 1618 Peregrino list; cf. ‘That Lope wrote a play 
by the title [i.e., La madre Teresa de Jestis] is attested in P*, and the autograph 
pages [i.e., of MS 16579, Bib. Nac.] show that at least part of the play is his” 
(p. 304) and “ . . . if Lope had written an early play (La madre Teresa de Jestis) 
he would not be likely to repeat himself” (p. 356). There can be no doubt now, 
however, that Lope did write two plays on Santa Teresa and that the above 
mentioned fragments belonged to the second play (of 1622-23). The problem of 
the relationship of the fragments to the manuscripts containing them and to the 
text printed in Doce comedias, Tortosa, 1638, is a very complicated one requiring 
further study. 
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plete autograph™ has been read by scholars as “31 de Mayo de 
1615,” in which the 1615 was later changed to 1628.% That the 
work could not have been written in 1628 is demonstrated by the 
invocations on the autograph: J M ACo and J M A Cos (period 
IV above). 

A few words should be added about a remaining undated frag- 
ment of a Lopean manuscript. This is the partially autograph 
Act II of Mds pueden celos que amor (Bib. Nac., Madrid: R 134), 
which has certain peculiarities not encountered in the other manu- 
scripts. The writing, begun by some one else, was taken up by 
Lope on folio 4 recto in the middle of a line (!) and then carried on 
alternately and for varying lengths by Lope and the other person. 
In one instance (at the bottom of fol. 10 verso) Lope interrupted his 
associate to write but one line! This procedure suggests that the 
poet may have dictated part of the manuscript. The manuscript 
is also unique among Lope’s dramatic autographs in having no 
invocations—only a cross appears at the top of the pages written 
by Lope—so that we cannot date it in the same way as we have the 
other autographs. Morley and Bruerton (op. cit., p. 216) find that 
the play, as published in its entirety in Escogidas III, has “a verse 
structure that seems 1626-35,”’ but on the basis of internal evidence 
—the friendly allusions to France—date the work (p. 217) as “‘ca. 
1627.” At the same time it is to be observed that Lope’s hand- 
writing on this manuscript is very unsteady and lacks the grace and 
fluency that are to be noted even on his latest extant autograph, 
Las bizarrias de Belisa (May 24, 1634). 

W. L. FicutTer 

Brown University 


* Menéndez y Pelayo called attention to its incompleteness (‘‘autégrafo todo, 
salvo los primeros versos,”’ Obras de Lope de Vega, II, Madrid, 1892, p. xlix), but 
the fact has been overlooked in subsequent descriptions. The first two pages of 
the text are not in Lope’s hand. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, who read 1615 “enmendado 1628” (op. cit., p. 114), 
seemed less certain when writing his introductory remarks on the auto: ‘“ Auto 
sacramental compuesto no sabemos a ciencia cierta si en 1615 o en 1620, porque 
en el manuscrito est4 borrada la primera fecha y sustitufda con la segunda” 
(op. cit., p. xlix). Asa matter of fact, 1620 appears only on the title page, but the 
1620 is not in Lope’s handwriting. 


. 


LOPE DE VEGA’S FIFTEEN HUNDRED COMEDIAS 
AND THE DATE OF LA MOZA DE CANTARO 


paper is an attempt to determine the meaning of mil y 
quinientas as used by Lope and to show that the phrase is 
without value for dating La moza de cdntaro.' 

The known and admittedly authentic works of Lope de Vega are 
ample to establish him as one of the most prolific writers of all time; 
but two boastful statements made by him have been commonly 
interpreted in such a way as to create a legend of his fecundity and 
virtuosity that is quite inacceptable for lack of real evidence. He 
is supposed to have said that on more than a hundred occasions he 
had written a comedia in twenty-four hours, and that he was the 
author of fifteen hundred plays. 

Concerning the first of these statements it is sufficient to point 
out that what he actually wrote was: 


pues mas de ciento en horas veintiquatro 
pasaron de las Musas al Theatro; * 


and that if these words are susceptible of a more credible interpreta- 
tion than the traditional one, they should not be given one that puts 
too great a strain upon our credulity.’ 

The core of the tradition of Lope’s fertility is to be found in his 
use of the expression mil y quinientas in connection with the number 
of his plays. It has been very generally taken literally, and re- 
peated, with only now and then a hint of skepticism, in studies and 
manuals. Among Lope’s contemporaries its acceptance gave rise 


1 It was read before the American Association of Teachers of Spanish at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 26, 1930, and I have found it necessary to make very few changes in it. 

* See note 5. 

* George Ticknor thought them to mean “that above a hundred were acted 
within twenty-four hours of the time when their composition was completed.” 
History of Spanish Literature (1849), II, 176, n. 29. R. Schevill, “On the Bibliog- 
raphy of the Spanish Comedia,” Romanische Forschungen, 1907, XXIII, 327, 
interprets Lope’s words to mean that “many of them must have been handed over 
to stage-managers immediately after completion.” 

Lope himself, in the dedication of his La corona merecida (ed. Montesinos, 
Madr., 1923, p. vi) says: “le suplico afectuosamente reciba La Corona Merecida 
de mano de las musas. . . 

Typical of the traditional interpretation is that of A. Anaya in Teatro Espafiol, 
Lond., 1817, I, xi: 
inventar y componer ls comedia mas larga.” 
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to even higher estimates of his productivity, notably that of his 
friend Pérez de Montalvan, who raised the figure to 2200, including 
400 autos sacramentales.* 


In the Egloga a Claudio,’ after enumerating his other writings, 
Lope discusses his contribution to the stage in a much quoted 
passage. He says: 


Pero si ahora el numero infinito 
de las Fabulas Comicas intento, 
diras que es fingimiento 
tanto papel escrito, 
tantas imitaciones, tantas flores 
vestidos de Rhetoricos colores. 
Mil y quinientas fabulas admira, 
que la mayor el numero parece, 
verdad que desmerece 
por parecer mentira, 
pues mas de ciento en horas veinticuatro 
passaron de las Musas al Theatro. 


Again, in La Moza de Cédntaro,® at the end, Lope uses the ex- 
pression mil y qguinientas in referring to the number of his plays. 


* Juan Pérez de Montalvan, Fama Postuma . . . , Madrid, 1636. See Lope 
de Vega, Obras suelias, XX, 49. Ticknor, op. cit., Il, 175, seems to accept Lope’s 
statement, if not Montalvan’s estimate. Hartzenbusch (BAE, XXIV, vi) accepts 
1500 comedias and 400 autos. F. O. Reed in Phil. Q., 1922, I, 117: “the two 
thousand which flowed from the brain of this phenix of genius.” F. A. Icaza, Lope 
de Vega, sus amores y sus odios (19237), p. 295: “ Aquella alma que ardia en los 
conflictos imaginarios de sus dos mil comedias.’’ Hurtado y Gonzdlez Palencia, 
Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, 2da. ed. (1925), p. 648: “Conservamos unas 
470 de las 1800 que compuso.” E. Cotarelo in Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museo .. . , 1930, VII, 12, accepts 1800. R. Menéndez Pidal in RFE, 1935, 
XXII, 372: “Los inagotables veneros que forman la catarata de los 1500 come- 
dias.”” L. Pfandl, Geschichte der Spanischen Nationallitteratur (1929), p. 401, 
mentions Montalvan’s estimate of 1800 without any suggestion of skepticism. 

Skeptical are Gémez Ocerin-Tenreiro, Lope de Vega, Teatro, I (1920), p. 54; 
G. T. Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature (1925), p. 276; Mérimée- 
Morley, History of Spanish Literature, N. Y., 1930, p. 337; Rennert-Castro, Vida 
de Lope de Vega (1929), p. 379. Restori (“I Sonetti di Lope de Vega,” Archivum 
Romanicum, 1927, XI, 390) says: “Io son certo di esser pid che prudente accettando 
uD minimum, che assai probabilmente fu nella realté superato, di 1200 commedie.” 
For the still more conservative estimate of the total by S. G. Morley and Courtney 
Bruerton, see the Appendix of the present article. 

5 Obras suelias, IX, 367-368. 

* Ed. Stathers, N. Y., 1913 (2nd ed. 1928), p. 143. The play was included by 
Hartzenbusch in BAEZ, XXIV, 549-565. New edition in Obras de Lope de Vega, 
Nueva ed. (Acad. N.), XIII (1930). See also Restori’s article, “Per la Moza de 
cAntaro,”’ Saggi di Bibliografia teatrale spagnuola (Biblioteca dell’ Archivum Ro- 
manicum, Serie I, vol. 8, Genéve, 1927), pp. 63-75. 
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Aqui 
Puso fin 4 la comedia 
Quien, si perdiere este pleito 
Apela 4 Mil y Quinientas, 
Mil y quinientas ha escrito: 
Bien es que perdén merezca. 


The date of the Egloga a Claudio, not published until 1637, is 
generally assumed to be 1631-1632,’ and because it has been thought 
unlikely that Lope would have given the number of his plays as 
1500 at two widely separated dates, it has also been assumed that 
the Moza was written at about the same time as the Egloga. Un- 
fortunately this conclusion is at variance with certain bits of internal 
evidence that point to the years 1625-1626 as the date of composi- 
tion and that led Hartzenbusch to the theory that the play was 
written in 1625 and provided with a different ending in 1632.® 

Stathers does not commit himself fully, but for him “‘it is evident 
that the closing lines of it were written in 1632.” ® 

Northup (op. cit., p. 276) accepts the date 1632, Himel * gives 
it as 1631-1632 because of the Schlussverse, and Alpern™ says, 
apropos of the ending -istes (Moza, v. 714), that “‘the obsolete form 
was used as late as 1632 by Lope. These scholars are probably 
following Rennert: “‘The date of composition of Lope’s play may be 
inferred approximately from the statement in the closing verses 
that the author had already written 1500 comedias. This would 
place the date of composition towards the close of 1631 or early in 
1632.” 3 

Buchanan thought in 1909 that ‘“‘the date can be determined 
more closely by the reference on p. 556 (of BAE, XXIV), as 1625- 
1626. But in 1922 he gives the date as 1631-1632, on what 


7 Published in La Vega del Parnaso. It alludes to La Dorotea as still unpub- 
lished (Obras suelias, IX, 367). The Dorotea was published in 1632, with a Suma 
de privilegio of Sept. 14 (Rennert-Castro, 332 and 337). The last published work 
mentioned in the Egloga is the Laurel de Apolo (Obras sueltas, loc. cit.), which was 
issued in 1630 with an aprobacién dated Oct. 14, 1629. 

* BAE, XXIV, v, xx and 556. 

_ *His edition, pp. xxiii-xxiv. He sees two historical allusions that point 
to 1625, and one that points to 1631. His notes to vv. 1062, 1649 and 2452. 

1° Studien zu Lope de Vega’s Jugenddramen, Halle, 1925, p. 67. 

" His ed. of Guillén de Castro’s La Tragedia por los celos, Paris, 1928, note 
to v. 1962. 

2 “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega Carpio,” Revue 
Hispanique, 1915, XX XIII, 208. Cf. Rennert-Castro, p. 498. 
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grounds he does not state, and despite the fact that the high per- 
‘centage of redondillas in this play would suggest an earlier date." 

In his valuable article on our play  Restori asks: ‘Quando fu 
scritta, e rappresentata la Moza de cdntaro?”’ and replies: “‘Certo 
fra l’ottubre 1625 e l’agosto 1627.” His dating is based on the 
sonnet “A la venida del inglés a Caédiz”’ in vv. 1063-1076, which he 
properly calls a sonetto d’occasione, and on the fact that the sonnet 
appeared in La Corona trdgica in 1627.% Restori discusses dating 
by others, in connection with mil y quinientas, and rejects Hartzen- 
busch’s idea that the last lines are written in 1631, on the ground 
that if the play were already well known there would be no reason 
for Lope to express fear of losing the pleito. His own explanation 
(p. 73) is that Lope “arrivase, con una discreta, ma non inconsueta 
dose d’esagerazione, alla bella e tonda cifra di mille e cinquecento 
nel 1626. E, mettendosi poco a poco in pari colla verité, da quella 
cifra pid non si mosse; e la ripeté, per l’ultima volta, nella citata 
egloga del 1631.” 

This, however, is not Restori’s real conclusion, for in the next 
paragraph he presents an alternative view: that the original manu- 
script may have read apela a mil y dozientas, or mil y trezientas, and 
that after Lope’s death the printed texts changed this to mil y 
quinientas to conform to the current tradition. By this suggestion 
Restori makes it very evident that he did not know that apela a mil 
y quinientas is an allusion to the Supreme Court of Appeals, the 
Sala de mil y quinientas, and his suggestion, which is a desperate 
attempt to reconcile the last lines of the Moza with evidence pointing 
to an earlier date than 1631, is a manifest absurdity.” 

13 MLN, 1909, XXIV, 210; M. A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922, p. 23. 

“P.71. The title is in note 6. 

% The aprobacién is dated August 2. The sonnet is on fol. 119. See also 
Obras suelias, IV, 500. Hartzenbusch had noted these points. 

16 Stathers did not point out the allusion in his first edition. It was noted by 
Reed in his review, MLN, 1914, XXIX, 16. In Lope’s En los indicios la culpa 
(Obras, Acad. N., V, 290), Teodora has absolved Gonzalo from the penalty of a 
mamona which he is to receive from Guzman; whereupon the latter: 

“Pues con las mil y quinientas 
tengo de apelar después.” 

Similarly in Quevedo’s Vida del Buscén (ed. Rose, Madrid, 1927, Cap. X, p. 
135; ed. Cldsicos Cast., p. 115), the sacristén appeals from the judgment against 
poets: “No pase v. m. adelante, que de esso pienso apelar, y no con las mil y 
quinientas, sino a mi juez, por no causar perjuyzio a mi habito y dignidad.” 

Again, in Quevedo’s Visita de los chistes (Obras, Madrid, 1791, p. 356), 
Matheo Pico appeals from the proverb “No dixera mas Matheo Pico,” saying: 
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He is quite right, however in taking the sonnet A la venida del 
inglés as of fundamental importance for establishing the date of the 
play because it would not have been appreciated by the public very 
long after the event it describes. It is plainly inspired by what 
Hume calls ‘‘Wimbledon’s ignominious revenge attack upon 
Cadiz,” 7 though the date should be given as the first days of 
November, 1625, rather than October.'* Incidentally the epithet 
of espatiol Cupido (v. 1068) applied to the King, hyperbolical though 
it be, is more fitting to the twenty year old monarch of 1625 than 
to the maturer Philip of 1631-1632. 


Gémez Ocerin and Tenreiro have thought that Lope took this 
sonnet from the Corona trdgica."* If this were true we would have 


“Aqui estoy, y digo mas; y avisad de esto 4 los habladores de all4, que yo apelo 
de este refran con los mil y quinientos.” 

Similarly in the Carta de las setenta y dos necedades (Sales espafiolas, Segunda 
serie, Madrid, 1902, pp. 88-89): “En este afio en que estamos ha corrido de la 
feria de Medina del Campo acd, Beso los pies de Vm. Otros dicen que fué en la 
feria de Villal6n. En dejando de besar los pies, hay cuestién en Granada, y 
esté apelado con las mil y quinientas doblas adénde iran 4 besar.”’ 

In Luis Vélez de Guevara’s Los tres portentos de Dios (Sevilla, Leefdael, 
suelta, no date, p. 31) the appeal is to the cross: 

“Sois el mayor Tribunal 
donde con mil y quinientas 
apela de sus afrentas 
el pecado original.” 

A. Schaeffer (Geschichte des Span. Nationaldramas, I, 301) considers the 
Vélez passage a parody of Lope’s allusion inthe Moza! Restori, Saggi, pp. 74-75, 
follows Schaeffer. 

Covarrubias, s. v. DOBLA, explains the phrase thus: “Apelar con las mil y 
quinientas doblas, que es tanto como depositarlas, para que se repartan entre los 
Iuezes, si el apelante no sale con su intencién, revocando la sentencia dada en la 
precedente, y vitima sentencia.” 

™ Martin A. 8S. Hume, Spain, its Greatness and Decay, Cambridge, 1898, p. 
232, and the same author’s The Court of Philip IV, London, 1907, pp. 126, 154. 
Lord Wimbledon was Sir Edward Cecil. 

8 Andrés de Almansa tells us in his Cartas (Col. de libros espafioles raros y 
curiosos, no. 17, Madrid, 1886) on p. 310, that the English fleet arrived at Cadiz 
el dia de Todos Santos 4 boca de noche, and on p. 323 that the fleet, which sailed 
Oct. 24, reached Cadiz vispera de Todos Santos, i.e. the last day of October. The 
action took several days. 

The editor of the Trigueros version of the Moza for the Teatro espafiol, Lond., 
1817, took the sonnet as referring to the attack on Cadiz by Essex in 1595 (vol. I, 
note on p. 307), as did J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, vol. X, pp. 293-294. 

The attack of 1625 inspired what is certainly the poorest comedia I have 
ever read: La fe no ha menester armas y venida del inglés a Cadiz, by Rodrigo de 
Herrera y Ribera. Cf. Restori, Saggi, p. 71, note 1. 

"In RFE, 1917, IV, 392. 
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to date the play after instead of before August 1627; but against 
this opinion we have not only the subjective argument of Restor! 
(op. cit., p. 72), who finds in the Corona version due felicissimi 
varianti, but the studies of Montesinos,?° which show that it was 
Lope’s practice to print in his volumes of collected verse sonnets 
that had been previously written for his plays. Gémez Ocerin 
and Tenreiro say further that the subject of the sonnet has nothing 
to do with the matter of the play, and that Lope would have been 
able to avail himself equaily well of any of his numerous sonnets. 
Apparently they have failed to appreciate the charming scene in 
which Lope has used the device, not rare with him, of presenting 
several sonnets in contrasting styles. This absurd poem, gongoristic 
and full of conceits, is appropriately placed in the mouth of the 
flamboyant and affected Count, and its absurdities are only too 
apparent to Dofia Ana and Don Juan. It was calculated to delight 
an audience not only because of the timeliness of its subject, but 
as a satire on the nueva poesia which Lope was so busily attacking 
during the very years that preceded Géngora’s death in 1627.7" 

In verses 1646-1649 of the Moza there is an allusion (jocular to 
be sure) to the great Captain General of the Fleet, D. Fadrique de 
Toledo y Osorio, which would be particularly appropriate to the 
year 1625.” 

Con pocos de éstos pudiera 
Conducir una galera 

A la China, desde aqui, 
Don Fadrique de Toledo. 

In 1621 D. Fadrique achieved a brilliant victory over the Dutch 
fleet at Cape St. Vincent, and in 1623 he closed the English Channel 
to the Dutch and defeated a Moorish squadron that was trying to 
land in Andalusia; ** but in 1625 he reached the height of his fame 
with the capture of Bahia (Brazil) from the Hollanders on April 28. 
This victory not only gave rise to a number of contemporary 
relaciones, but inspired Lope’s play, El Brasil restituido, of which 
the autograph MS is dated Oct. 23, 1625. D. Fadrique did not 
take part in the defence of Cadiz, but he was back in Spain, at 

2° José F. Montesinos, ‘‘Contribucién al estudio de la lirica de Lope de Vega,” 
RFE, 1924, XI, 298-311; and in Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, I (Madrid, 1925), 
p. 46. Cf. RFE, 1928, XV, 78-79. 

% Klein, op. cit., X, 293, n. 3, notes not this, but other satires on culto in 
this play (vv. 40 ff., and 943 ff.). 

% The note of Stathers to v. 1649 contains some inaccuracies. D. Fadrique 
was not the son of the Duke of Alba, but of the Marquis of Villafranca, and so 
far as I can learn he did not destroy a Dutch fleet off Gibraltar in 1625. 

%3 Enc. Espasa, LXII, 496; Dicc. Enc. Hispano-Americano, XXII, 61. 
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Malaga, with some of the galleons of his fleet which were desapare- 


jados con el largo viaje del Brasil.™ 
Another topical allusion which points to an early date, though 
not specifically to 1625 is found in vv. 1307-1310: 


Chinelas ya sin virillas 
(Que solfa en otro tiempo 
En los pies de las mujeres 
La plata barrer el suelo). 


This appears to be an allusion to the prohibition of the use of 
gold and silver on articles of clothing found in the pragmatical of 
February 8, 1623, before which date allusions to chapines de plata 


or dorados, and viras de plata, etc., are frequent. I will give but one 
instance of several I have noted: * 


Hasta el coche en las virillas 
de sus chapines dorados 
hize que mis ciegos ojos 
fuessen siruiendo de clauos. 
(Lope, El castigo del discreto, ed. Fichter, vv. 1555-1558.) 


Another passage, important because it would be appropriate 
only to a certain time of the year is Mart{in’s speech which begins 
at v. 1770: 

Cosas la corte sustenta 

Que no sé cémo es posible, 
jQuién ve tantas diferencias 
De personas y de oficios, 
Vendiendo cosas diversas! 
Bolos, bolillos, bizeochos, 
Turrén, castafias, mufiecas, 
Bocados de mermelada, 
Letiiarios y conservas; 

Mil figurillas de azticar 
Flores, rosarios, rosetas, 
Rosquillas y mazapanes, 
Aguardiente, y de canela; 
Calendarios, relaciones, 
Pronésticos, obras nuevas. . . .* 

™ According to Matias de Novoa in Documentos inéditos para la historia de 
Espaiia, LXI, 455-456. 

* The pragmatical is found in the Novisima recopilacién, Lib. VI, Tit. xiii, 
Ley v. It has been used to date El privilegio de las mugeres (Calder6n, Montalvan 
and Coello). See Calderén, Comedias, IV (BAE, XIV), pp. 667-668; Northup in 


BH, XXI, 178. Cf. Doty’s ed. of Zabaleta, El dia de fiesta por la mafiana, p. 286, 
in Romanische Forschungen, XLI. 


* Cf. v. 2566: Pronésticos para el afio nuevo, 
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Who, having spent a winter in Madrid, could fail to recognize in 
this lively description a picture of the streets of the capital at the 
time of the Christmas holidays? 

There is evidence that our comedia was played in the presence 
of the King and Queen. In Act III (vv. 1897-1984) Da. Marfa 
recites to her fellow servant Leonor a long relacién in octaves, 
describing her meeting with D. Juan at the lavadero. It is useful 
for the plot, but is a deliberate piece of fine writing, elegant and 
sonorous, between redondillas, and worked into it is an eulogy of 
Philip and Isabel (vv. 1949-1972). 


Estando en esto, el contrapuesto rio 
Se mueve 4 ver dos Angeles, dos cielos, 
Que 4 la Casa de Campo (Dios los guarde) 
Iban 4 ser auroras por la tarde. 

2No has visto 4 el agua, al stibito granizo 
Esparcirse el ganado en campo ameno 
O volar escuadrén espantadizo 
De las palomas, en oyendo el trueno? 
Pues de la misma suerte se deshizo 
El cerco bailador, de amantes lleno, 
En oyendo que honraban la campafia 
Felipe y Isabel, gloria de Espafia. 

2No has visto en un jardin de varias flores 
La primavera en cuadros retratada, 
Que por la variedad de las colores 
Aun no tienen color determinada, 
Y en medio ninfas provocando amores? 
Pues asf se mostraba dilatada 
La escuadra hermosa de las damas bellas, 
Flores las galas y las ninfas ellas. 

Yo, que estaba arrobada, les decia 
A los reyes de Espafia: ‘‘ Dios os guarde, 
Y extienda vuestra heroica monarqufa 
Del clima helado-4 el que se abrasa y arde.”’ 


These lines are so obviously dragged in by the hair that I am 
convinced they were intended for the ears of the royal pair.?’_ It is 
significant that Trigueros cut them out of his five-act version of the 
play, completing the broken octaves by verses of his own.”* 


*7 I do not mean to imply that the play was re-written. I think rather that 
Lope used octaves for this entire section in order to have an appropriate medium 
for his eulogy. Buchanan says (Chron., p. 11): “The presence of a king in Don 
Gonzalo de Cérdoba (1622) accounts for an excessive use of octaves.” 

8 Valencia, 1803, p. 18; Teatro espafiol (Lond., 1817), I, 354. 
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On November 21, 1625, the Queen gave birth to a daughter,?* 
but there is no reason to believe that she could not have attended a 
play a month later, especially if it were given in the palace. On 
January 7, 1626, the day after Epiphany, the end of the holidays, the 
King left Madrid for Zaragoza,** and these dates are not inconsistent 
with the evidence which points to the Christmas season of 1625-1626 
as the time of composition of the Moza and its performance before 
Felipe y Isabel, gloria de Espafia; *' but to accept this evidence it is 
necessary to eliminate mil y quinientas in the penultimate line of 
the play as a criterion for establishing its date. This can be done 
if we assume that both here and in the Egloga a Claudio Lope uses 
the phrase merely to express a large indefinite number. It is 
unfortunate that the dictionaries do not record this meaning, since 
the expression was so used by Lope elsewhere, by his contemporaries, 
and by other writers down to our own time.” Here is such evidence 
as I have: 


(1) “las manos de v. ex* que beso mil y quinientas veces, por apelar 
con ellos de lo que crehe de mi olvido. . . .” (Lope de Vega, Carta al 
Duque de Sessa, in Vossler, Lope de Vega y su tiempo, p. 71.) 

(2) “Mas si resiste, appellando 

en reuista para mi, 
i con las mil i quinientas 
appela para el mongil, 
io mil i quinientas veces, 
29“‘Ta Reina, nuestra Sefiora, parié una hija el dia de la Presentacién, y 
aunque fuera mds bien recibido un hijo, su Majestad esté contento con ella.” 
Almansa, Cartas, p. 316. 

so “ A 7 de Enero deste afio 1626, partié su Majestad desta Corte 4 Zaragoza.” 
Almansa, Cartas, p. 321. Cf. Matias de Novoa, Doc. Inéd., LXIX, p. 15. A. 
Ballesteros, Historia de Espafia, IV, Primera parte (Madrid, 1926), p. 218. 

* Stathers thought (p. 168) he saw in vv. 2452-2454, 

“Aunque pide mds caudal 
La talega de la sal, 
Que anda el tiempo 4 el rededor,” 
an allusion to the salt monopoly of 1631, “the year previous to the revision or 
appearance of the play.” They are rather an allusion to the proverb La talega 
de la sal quiere caudal, which is recorded by Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, 
Zaragoza, 1549, fol. e, iii. 

® More frequent, perhaps, are the indefinite expressions cien mil, cuatro mil, 
mil y cien, mil y mil, and mil y tantos. The dictionaries record las mil y quinientas 
as figurative for lentejas, and a las mil y quinientas with the meaning of muy tarde. 
Luis Amundtegui y Reyes, Observaciones i enmiendas a un diccionario, II, 86-88 
(Santiago de Chile, 1925), discusses these phrases, and gives some examples of 
mil y quinientas which I have taken over, but he does not say in so many words 
that the expression is the equivalent of indefinite mil, etc. 
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si no son quinientas mil, 
la meteré en possession 
de la alma que ya la di.” 

(Géngora, Las firmezas de Isabela, vv. 2474-2481. -Obras, 
N. Y., 1921, I, 432. Alemany, Vocabulario de las obras de 
Géngora, p. 644, interprets as ‘‘lentejas,” which does not 
make sense.) 

(3) Prnz6én. Pero vdyase 4 acostar, 

y para preservacién 
héganla una fricacién 
de piernas, y luego echar 
mil y quinientas ventosas. 
ALEJ. 4Cudntas? 
Pinz6n. Apela, si cuentas 
hoy con las mil y quinientas, 
que todas son provechosas. 
Mas no la echen sino seis . . . 
(Tirso de Molina, La fingida Arcadia, Jornada III, 
NBAE, IV, p. 457a.) 

(4) “Apenas puso fin 4 la rifia contra mi complesién, cuando, con 
una escudilla de cuartillo y medio, brindé airosamente 4 mi lacayo de 
camino, que, dejando venir la pelota, soplé el estorbo con tan gentil 
talante como pudiera Zufiiguilla el de la farsa. Contemplébamelos 
yo con risa y solaz, y causdbame por otra parte, compasién estuviesen 
presas dos almas en aquellos dos vasos de Sahagtin, cuya capacidad se 
estiende 4 mil y quinientas c4ntaras.”” (Sudrez de Figueroa, El Pasagero, 
Madrid, 1913, Alivio vii, p. 240.) 

(5) ‘‘Vengan las cartas de don Luis de Urbina, 

Mil y quinientas de don Juan de Espina. 
&Mil y quinientas? Si. jde qué te quejas? 
pide cartas, o lentejas?”’ 
(Manuel de Leén, Obras poéticas, Madrid, 1722, I, p. 498. 
Cited by Dicc. de Aut., s.v. MIL.) 

(6) “En efeto me pesa de ello por mil y quinientas razones.” 
(Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, Contigo pan y cebolla, Acto, III, Esc. i.) 

(7) ‘Las mil y quinientas rocas 

En que se estrella un casado.”’ 

(Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, El tejado de vidrio, Acto I, 
Ese. v.) 

(8) “Pongo a un lado las mil y quinientas [lecciones] que cualquier 
agudo critico puedesacar. ...”’ (Juan Valera, Dofia Luz, Dedicatoria.) 

(9) ‘‘Semos dos 4 ganar poco, y son los mil y quinientos 4 jalar de 
ello.” (José Maria de Pereda, La Puchera, Madrid, 1889, p. 49.) 

(10) ‘‘Porque, créame usté, sefior don Marcelu, lo que pasé con el 
moriu que me ha visto usté levantar, pasa aqui con las mil y quinientas 
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& ca hora del dia y de la nochi.” ** (Pereda, Pefias arriba, Madrid, 
1897, p. 149.) 
(11) ‘‘“—Es que lo mds probable, sefiora, ser4 que los amigos le 
entretengan hasta las mil y quinientas. 
—Aunque le entretuvieren mil quinientos afios. Yo no me 
acuesto.” 
(Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Troteras y danzaderas, 1912, p. 318.) 
(12) “‘D’amor me recomfortera 
La lasse Deianirra, 
Ki s’en ocist e Canacé, .. . 
Tysbe, la bele Hypermnestra 
E des autres mil e cine cenz.”’ *4 
(Ider, vv. 2564-2570. Der altfranzésische Yderroman, 


hrsgb. Gelzer, Dresden, 1913. Gesellschaft fiir Rom. 
Lit., 31.) 


As I interpret the last lines of La Moza de Cantaro, Lope was 
trying to say, in unhackneyed form, that if his play failed to find 
favor with the senado, he would appeal on the basis of the mil y 
quinientas (i.e. the large number) he had written, just as one would 
appeal with mil y quinientas doblas to the highest court of appeal. 
He could not have expected to be taken literally, though he has been, 
since only a year before he had stated that he had written 1070 
comedias.* 

If mil y quinientas cannot be taken literally in the Moza, has 
it any more value, as a statement of fact, in the Egloga a Claudio? 
I think not. What Lope says there may be translated freely: 


‘But if I should attempt to express the vast number of my dramatic 
compositions, you will say that so much paper written over, so many 
imitations, so many flowers clothed in the colors of rhetoric are incredible. 
Stand amazed at the tremendous number of fables (i.e., fictions, plots), 
their number seeming the greatest fable of all, though it is a truth which 
loses its value because it appears to be a lie.” 


APPENDIX 


Significant among the studies touching on our subject that have 
appeared since the foregoing was written are two by S. Griswold Morley 
and Courtney Bruerton. In their very well-reasoned article, ‘‘How 
many Comedias did Lope de Vega Write?” * they reach the conclusion 


%3 For this example I am indebted to my colleague, J. N. Lincoln. 

* This Old French example was brought to my attention by my colleague, 
C. A. Knudson. 

%In the Prologue of Parte XX of his plays, the aprobaciones of which were 
dated Sept. 29th and Oct. 5, 1624. Rennert-Castro, p. 299; Restori, Saggi, p. 73. 

%* Hispania, 1936, XIX, 217-234. 
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that ‘‘800 plays would be a generous allowance for Lope’s total dramatic 
production.” On pp. 220-221 they discuss the date of La Moza de Can- 
taro, rejecting Restori’s explanation of mil y quinientas (n. 21). They 
believe, ‘‘though one can be sure of nothing”’ that the play was “‘ written 
and performed in 1625 or 1626.” On p. 223 (n. 31) they neatly dispose 
of Emilio Cotarelo’s theory that Lope had written 1500 plays by 1625.*7 

Morley and Bruerton’s eagerly awaited work on the chronology of 
Lope’s plays has just appeared,** a fundamental work of extraordinary 
thoroughness. The Moza is discussed on p. 222, and the following verdict 
is reached: 

“The versification forces the hypothesis that the original was written 
before 1618 and then partly revised in 1625. Nothing in the verse justi- 
fies 1631 as the date of composition. 

“The play is probably before November, 1627 (see Jérder, ibid.).”’ 

The hypothesis that the original was written before 1618 has been 
reached apparently because of the excessive use of redondillas, since the 
percentage of the other verse forms is not inconsistent with that of the 
other dated plays of 1625-1626 (see p. 30). I must confess, however, 
that I cannot see how the “versification forces the hypothesis” that the 
play was partly revised, in 1625 or at any time. One could reach such a 
hypothesis only, if other evidence for revision were absent, in an attempt 
to reconcile the evidence of the versification with the evidence that points 
to 1625.* . 


University of Michigan 


7 Acad. N., XIII (1930), xxxvi. In a later article Cotarelo, without giving 
a reason for his change of mind, refers to the Moza as estrenada en 1632. “Sobre 
el caudal dramdtico de Lope de Vega,” Bol. Acad. Esp., 1935, XXII, 556. 

% The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, New York, 1940 (Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Monograph Series, XT). 

*® The article by Otto Jérder, “‘Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega,” 
in ZRPh, Beiheft LXXXVI, 1936, does not date the Moza as “before November, 
1627,” but (p. 282) as “zwischen Oktober 1625 und August 1627,” following 
Restori. 


CHARLES WAGNER 


CERVANTES, THE EXEMPLARY NOVELIST 


By understand the place of the exemplary novel in Cervantes’ 
life we must remember that few were written so late as 
the date of publication, and many are not contained in the 
Novelas ejemplares. The date 1613 is significant for Cervantes’ 
readers and imitators, but not for himself. It will appear promi- 
nently when we think of Spanish literature as a series of historical 
achievements, but will be effaced as we proceed to causes. Not in 
1612 or 1613 only, but during thirty years of an active literary life, 
Cervantes was fashioning his new literary technique. During most 
of the same time he was writing plays, some of which have intimate 
relations with his novels. For the drama he lacked flair, and he 
worked under conventions already established to his hurt. His 
plays, therefore, stand to his novels as a false dawn to a true dawn. 
In the one set of works he misconstrued his genius, in the other he 
grew to gigantic stature. It is in the Galatea that we encounter the 
first of the exemplary novels, and their style and technique is then 
searcely to be distinguished from the pastoral. The first part of 
Don Quizote is a combination of what might have been two exem- 
plary novels of the second epoch, into which are avowedly inserted 
certain others. The urge for unity is felt strongly in the second 
part, and the plot is closely knit; yet it includes narratives which 
are separable, if not separate as in the first part. For certain rea- 
sons the attempt to fashion a prose epos in the Persiles failed. The 
main plot cannot hold our attention, which therefore shifts towards 
the score of separate stories—mostly exemplary—which the main 
plot embraces. In short, all Cervantes’ exercises in the grand style 
of novel writing are reducible to units of the same nature as his 
exemplary novels. 

In view of the stress laid in the published collection on the his- 
toricity of these narratives, we may well exclude from the list of 
exemplary novels all pieces, long or short, in the pastoral manner. 
The essence of the pastoral, as Cervantes admitted in the preface to 
the Galatea, is disguise. These shepherds are not real shepherds, 
nor are their adventures real adventures. At most they are allusive 
to reality. But the Novelas ejemplares are certified true by the sons 
or grandsons of their dramatis persone; and in one case so high an 
authority as that of an archbishop is daringly alleged. Mere short- 
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ness, therefore, should not entitle the Historia de Grisédstomo y 
Marcela or the Bodas de Camacho to be included in our list of exem- 
plary novels. Yet these pieces and other exercises in the pastoral 
vein are not distantly related to this genre. The whole Galatea 
purports to relate how the respectable poet-shepherd Elicio con- 
tested Galatea’s affection against a richer claimant. That is also 
the history of Lauso in La casa de los celos and of Basilio in the 
Bodas de Camacho. The theme is virtuous poverty versus the un- 
due influence of wealth—a theme congenial to him who, at the height 
of his fame and at the age of 68, was ‘‘viejo, soldado, hidalgo y 
pobre.’’ Similarly, the story of Griséstomo treats of disdain and 
despair. Such topics afford examples of conduct, conducive to 
social doctrine. They are acted by characters of specific moral 
values. There is the ‘desamado Lenio,’ the ‘rastico Erastro,’ the 
‘lastimado Silerio,’ not to mention the ‘gallardo y enamorado 
Elicio.’ Cervantes imports even into the pastoral style his strong 
ethical urge. 

The exemplary novels have to do with moral doctrine. The 
author’s words are too strong to be discounted as hypocritical or 
ironical ; ‘el manco de Lepanto’ would not lightly hazard his right 
hand.* But there are many modern readers who say, with M. 
Hazard, ‘‘ A vrai dire, ces exemples ne seraient pas toujours bons a 
suivre.’’ Such criticism, however, is too restricted. The Venerable 
Bede held that history offers examples of virtues to copy and vices 
toshun. With Cervantes there is the same dualism, and it has even, 
by and large, a certain chronological value. His first novels are 
examples of commendable virtues, but those of his second (Sevillan) 
period analyse vice, morbidity or mental infirmity. They speak of 
things to be avoided, whether they be larceny or jealousy or a judg- 
ment perturbed by fiction. Their author does not suppose they are 
‘bons a suivre,’ though he has a large-hearted sympathy with all 
God’s children. If he engages for them and their doings our 
sympathy—well, we, his readérs, are supposed to be able to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil! But there is also a third inter- 
pretation of the word ‘exemplary’ which applies (again by and 
large) to his novels of the third era. They are morally profitable— 

1‘*Una cosa me atreveré a decirte: que si por algin modo aleanzara que 
la leceién de estas novelas pudiera inducir a quien las leyera a algin mal deseo 
© pensamiento, antes me cortara la mano con que las escribi, que sacarlas en 


pablico: mi edad no esté ya para burlarse con la otra vida, que al cincuenta y 
cinco de los afios gano por nueve m4s, y por la mano.’’ (Novelas ejemplares, 


Prologue.) 
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not merely tolerable—because they provide honest recreation. Re- 
creation is re-creation ; it is, as it were, doing again in our own per- 
sons the work of God. For this reason entertainments and enter- 
tainers are necessary in any well-ordered republic ;? and if we can- 
not see in La Gitanilla, for instance, any specific virtue to be 
imitated or vice to be avoided, the contemplation of so honest a maid 
is recreative, and she is not slow to pronounce highly moral dis- 
courses. 

The author does not pretend that the episode of Timbrio and 
Silerio, which forms the subplot of Za Galatea, is an affair of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses. He announces an exemplary subject in 
his first words: 


Basta saber que, no sé si por la mucha bondad suya, o por la fuerza de las 
estrellas que a ello me inclinaban, yo procuré por todas las vias que pude 
serle particular amigo, y fuéme en esto el cielo tan favorable, que casi 
olvidéndose a los que nos conocian el nombre de Timbrio y el de Silerio, 
que es el mio, solamente los dos amigos nos llamaban, haciendo nosotros 


con nuestra continua conversacién y amigables obras que tal opinién no 
fuese vana. 


Cervantes offers us a title: Los dos amigos. Let us take it, for his 
theme is the Renaissance virtue of friendship, so much superior to 
love. Silerio sacrifices love for the friendship of Timbrio; Timbrio 
requites this friendship by bringing love to Silerio. It is a history 
of virtue in excess, as El amante liberal is of excessive magnanimity 
in a lover. Virtues to be copied. The two novels have internal 
dates: 1576 for the first, 1574 for the second. Los dos amigos was 
completed with the rest of La Galatea in 1583, though published in 
1585. El amante liberal belongs to the interval between El trato de 
Argel (certainly written in Madrid) and Los baiios de Argel (prob- 
ably written early during the Sevillan period). There is a com- 
mon plot running through these three pieces, and a fourth of the 
series is the Historia del capitén cautivo inserted in Don Quixote 
(I), completed by 1604. La fuerza de la sangre seems to me to 
exemplify, if anything, discretion, and El gallardo espafol, though 
a play, defines and illustrates military honour. 

We may characterize this first style as follows: the intention is 
to commend virtue; the characters are typical of certain virtues, 
and hardly more complex than the labelled abstractions of the 

2**Con todo esto son necesarios en la repiblica, como lo son las florestas, 


las alamedas y las vistas de recreacién, y como lo son las cosas que honesta- 
mente recrean.’’ (Licenciado Vidriera.) 
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pastoral novel; the plot is contrived to convey a moral, at whatever 
cost to the likelihood of the incidents; the style is altisonant, as in 
La Galatea; there are monologues, but no true dialogues; the 
guarantee of historicity comes from the use of minor episodes drawn 
from Cervantes’ experience as a marine and captive. 

For the-novels of the second period we have two important points 
of reference. Zl curioso impertinente is included in Don Quizote 
(I), and Rinconete is named. Rinconete was submitted to the arch- 
bishop of Seville in 1606 by Porras together with El celoso eztre- 
meno and La tia fingida.* La espaiiola inglesa seems to have been 
prepared by its author for submission to the same prelate, but it 
may be counted an example of overlapping styles. It is authenti- 
cated in the first manner, by means of a Cervantine sea-fight; and 
it is romantic, in what I believe to be the third manner. The dura- 
tion of this second style was probably from about 1589, when Juan 
Sarmiento de Valladares was Asistente in Seville, or 1597-9 when | 
the Conde de Puifionrostro suppressed the gangsters, to 1609 
(Coloquio de los perros) or 1610 (Licenciado Vidriera). It is an 
extremely important period, since it covers the elaboration of the 
first part of Don Quizote, and the planning of the second. An un- 
written unit of this group would be that Vida de Ginés de Pasa- 
monte of which Cervantes speaks in his great novel; and in dra- 
matic form we have the first act of Zl rufidn dichoso and such an 
entremés as El viejo celoso or El rufian viudo. 

This second period has many sides, since it is that of the pleni- 
tude of Cervantes’ power. The general characteristics are these: 
vices to be avoided ; characters studied from life and themselves the 
causes of their histories ; authentication of the plot itself as true to 
life, particularly that of Seville ; diminution of verse and monologue, 
and development of dialogue ; language powerfully reinforced from 
colloquial and even base usage. The author’s interest has shifted 
slightly from the moral problem to the pathological. Rinconete 
and the Coloquio do reveal the misgovernment of Seville and the 
harm done to the young by evil communications, but they are pri- 
marily analyses of ruffianly life in Andalucia. So is the picaresque 
part of La ilustre fregona—a novel in two styles—and, of course, 
the first act of Zl rufidn dichoso. These are studies in the pathology 
of society ; but others deal with the individual. The entremés of El 
viejo celoso treats amorally the same theme as El celoso extremefo. 


8 I shall not debate the attribution of this novel, but assume here that it 
is by Cervantes. 
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Jealousy causes the unfaithfulness it fears. In the entremés Cer- 
vantes accepts the fact and embodies it; in the novel he penetrates 
into the jealous man’s mind, shows how his conduct leads to Loaisa’s 
assault, and concludes by pointing a moral. It is true that the 
moral is somewhat obscure. The novel exists in two forms: in one 
the author seeks, but against his better judgment, to excuse the 
lady’s conduct; in the other he merely warns his readers against 
intriguing duennas! Similarly, prurient curiosity leads to grief 
(El curioso impertinente). The evil arts of the procuress are 
studied in La tia fingida and her punishment is consummated. 
Esperanza, more sinned against than sinning, escapes the usual 
consequence of her life through the effect of ‘beauty and discretion’ 
(the latter a Cervantine virtue of very vague contours), but light 
maidens are warned that such escapes are rare. 

The main body of El licenciado Vidriera consists of a collection 
of social jests, forming a more conventional and bookish criticism of 
society than we find in the Coloquio de los perros. The same line is 
followed in parts of the play Pedro de Urdemalas. But the more 
interesting opening chapters are pathological. They resemble the 
madness of Don Quixote. The scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library 
shows that he cultivated to excess not merely the literature of 
chivalry, but also pastoral novels and epic poems. He had given 
his mind over to fiction so unrestrainedly that he could no longer 
recognize reality face to face. His sane counterpart, Don Diego 
de Miranda, had a library of books of devotion and history in 
Spanish and Latin, but not a work of fiction among them. There 
is a definite moral warning to be drawn from the case of Don 
Quixote, but there is also an intensely interesting study of morbid 
pathology. The datum is far richer than that used for the Vidriera, 
and the novel swelled. Cervantes had imagined continuations for 
Rinconete and the Coloquio. In Don Quizote he set out to write an 
exemplary novel of the pathological sort, but was swept into a long 
novel by the richness of the inspiration. Its fullness at first 
escaped his embrace, and he had recourse to his characteristic de- 
vice of inserting a second plot. The history of Cardenio is also 
pathological. His misfortunes are severally and collectively the 
consequences of his timidity. Timidity Cervantes studied again in 
his comedy La Entretenida, with a change of plot, but with another 
Cardenio and another Dorotea. 

The second part of Don Quixote contains the exemplary His- 
toria del moro Ricote, not to mention the sanguinary episode of 
Clara Eugenia, and the separable adventures of Sancho Panza in 
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his government of Barataria. The chapters devoted to Roque 
Guinart distantly resemble the novel of Las dos doncellas, and it is 
possible that we should reckon also La sefiora Cornelia among late 
novels. But for the typical work of the third style we should select 
La Gitanilla (1611). Its plot had been announced first in the 
Coloquio de los perros, and worked out in an ungracious form in 
Pedro de Urdemalas. The characteristics of La Gitanilla are these: 
a novel of honest recreation with only incidental doctrine; realism 
and idealism commingled; romantic optimism, ready to overleap 
the probabilities to round off the story with a happy ending; 
diminution of dialogue and restoration of poetry and altisonance, 
though with more grace than in the first period. These characteris- 
ties are to be noted in La historia del moro Ricote, in La espafola 
inglesa and La ilustre fregona (though not in the picaresque parts). 
The third manner thus overlaps the second for several years, but 
it is quite distinct. It shows that the author had wearied of ob- 
servation and longed to liberate his creative fancy, even at the cost 
of reality. He wished to shape plots and evolve characters at will. 
His ageing mind was more tolerant, and more ready to promote 
peace and felicity. The last works have not the strength of 
Rinconete or the better parts of Don Quixote, and many a critic 
has registered his protest. But are the critics right? Would they 
not do better to give thanks that the author of the Coloquio de los 
perros had genius enough to create, in quite a different style, La 
Gitanilla? 

There were enough plots in Cervantes’ imagination to have fur- 
nished Las semanas del jardin, despite the prodigal effusion in 
Persiles y Sigismunda. This book contains a score of exemplary 
novels. It was devised, as the author tells us, on the model of 
Heliodorus, and with the earnest hope of producing an epic in 
prose. It begins in medias res and has the prescribed beginning, 
episodes, middle and end. Persiles and Sigismunda are exemplars 
of princely virtue, as the epic theory demanded—and therein lay 
the author’s fallacy. For the spectacle of immaculate virtue is, 
to us sinful men, not edifying but boring. We know our brothers 
by their infirmities. We know Don Quixote, and laugh and revere 
him; but we cannot know Persiles or feel the slightest interest in 
his courtship of the equally nebulous Sigismunda. The epic in- 
tention fails because of what one might call the exemplary fallacy 
in heroic poetry; and because of the failure of the whole, we are 
the more free to rummage among the parts. The parts include 
embodied vices (lujuria~-Rosamunda, maledicencia-Clodio), anec- 
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dotes like that of the Cautivos fingidos (III), and exemplary novels 
of varying types and lengths. Some of them may be early. That 
of Antonio el bérbaro (I and III) is dated internally by a refer- 
ence to the wars of Charles V against the German Protestants. It 
exemplifies a point of honour, namely, the use and abuse of the 
pronoun vos; and this may be a reminiscence of a Cervantine ex- 
perience in 1568 or 1569. Similarly the story of Renato y Eusebia 
is dated by a reference to Charles V’s retirement to Yuste, and deals 
with a point of honour. A lady’s virtue is falsely impugned, and 
she is put to trial by combat. It is the history of Elsa of Brabant 
or Sevilla Empress of Germany or the Gunhild of our Aldingar 
ballads. In El laberinto de amor (which is assuredly the same as 
La Confusa of 1585) Cervantes applied his ingenuity to this plot 
by inventing a new datum. The accuser is the true lover, anxious 
(with her consent) to keep the lady for himself. Renato is not an 
accuser of Eusebia, but a defender like Lohengrin or Mimecan; 
but Cervantine ingenuity asks what happens to a chivalrous hero 
if, as may readily happen in real life, he is overthrown. The af- 
filiations of this plot seem to be with an early part of Cervantes’ 
activity. 

There are novels for which it would be imprudent to suggest a 
date: Rutilio el bailarin italiano, El enamorado portugués D. 
Manuel de Sousa Coutifio, Transila or jus prime noctis, ete. But 
one cannot fail to see in the histories of Isabel Castrucho and La 
liviana talaverana (III, IV) typical novels of observation. The 
adventure of Ortel Banedre y Dota Guiomar (III) exemplifies the 
virtue of magnanimity, and in the tales of Feliciana de la Voz 
and Ruperta la escocesa (both in III) we notice the tendency to 
accept too optimistically a conventional happy ending. The skill 
with which these manifold stories in many styles are woven together 
shows that Cervantes’ hand had not lost its cunning, even if his 
eye had dimmed. The novel flows smoothly from chapter to 
chapter. It is only that the main conception is too thin to sustain 
our interest. With the Persiles, however, we see that the ex- 
emplary technique, which had given not only the Novelas ejem- 
plares but also Don Quizote, outlived its creator, leaving a sur- 
plus that was never exploited. Cervantes died with his music still 
in him. 

Wim J. ENTWIsTLE 

University of Oxford 
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ESCARRAMAN AND GLIMPSES OF THE 
SPANISH COURT IN 1637-38! 


N studying the play, Escarramdn, one catches amusing glimpses of 
the court of Philip IV with its literary academies, its rivalries 
between the different pressure groups, its political corruption, its 
mad search for diversion as an escape from the sad realities of the 
day, but the allusions are so elusive after three centuries that they 
tantalize and madden. The present critic has been able to solve 
them but in imperfect fashion. Before a complete answer is found, 
we must have a thorough study of the various vejdmenes and bur- 
lesques of the period together with the news letters of the day.? 
The burlesque Escarramdn was published for the first and the 
las. time in 1671 in Parte XXXVII of the Escogidas.* It carries 
the subheading Comedia burlesca / que se hizo en el Buen Retiro. 
There is a list of the characters but no mention of any author’s 


1The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship (1937-38), from the 
American Association of University Women, made possible the completion of 
this study. 

?It is a study that is much needed. Without this background, full com- 
prehension of such transition dramatists as Vélez de Guevara, Antonio Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Cancer, etc., is impossible. 

* Melchor Alegre, Madrid. Paz y Melia (Catdlogo, Madrid, 1899, p. 84) 
cites Durdn to the effect that this play is the same as Los celos de Escarramdn 
(MS 15529, Bibl. Nac.). Aside from the fact that both are parodies of the capa 
y espada play, there is no similarity. The satire on the artificial dialogue of the 
Calderonian epoch—these antiphonal conversations are appropriately dubbed 
“‘didlogos a sorbos’”’—together with references to Juan Rana makes it probable 
that Los celos de Escarramén belongs to the decade of the fifties. However, the 
manuscript itself was perhaps done around 1669. It is in the same handwriting 
as Lo que puede la aprensién (MS 14916, Bibl. Nac.), which bears the stamp of 
1669. Both are clearly the work of a copyist. 

Los celos de Escarramdn is concerned with the criss-crossed love-affairs of 
Escarramdén and Gerigonzo, two honor-mad knights, and their respective sisters, 
Piltrafa and Geringa. The triangle formed by the servant Malavica (sic, 
Malavida?) and her two suitors, Andrajo and Zarquezo, adds to the broad farce. 
Taken as a whole, it is a series of disparates, but the culminating scene is amusing: 
through the clever manipulations of Malavica, each of the met is led to dress as a 
woman and each of the women as a man; and when the false fire-alarm sounds, 
Escarramén emerges with Gerigonzo on his back and Piltrafa with Geringa in 
her arms. 

Before any final word can be said on the place of the pundonor in seventeenth- 
century Spain, one must take into account the burlesque of the day. 
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name. In the Tétulos de las comedias de este libro, however, it is 
ascribed to Don Agustin Moreto. The dedicatoria, of Dec. 22, 1670, 
is by Juan de Matos Fragoso, who is evidently responsible for the 
plays that were to be included. It is phrased in the following curious 
fashion: ‘‘ Estas doce comedias, donde hay algunas mfas y otras de 
los mayores ingenios, nunca buscaron duefio, pero desde el punto que 
las recogi, tenfan legitimada su memoria .. . ” 

The name of the play has been changed; there is not the slightest 
reason for calling it Escarramdn.‘ If one may judge by the constant 
repetition of the phrase, the work was originally called El muerto 
casamentero or some variation of this title. Curiously enough, the 
very next play in this volume of the Escogidas is El mejor casamen- 
tero, and it is ascribed to Don Juan de Matos Fragoso himself. 
Still more curiously, this work is Lope’s La mayor virtud de un rey— 
Matos has not troubled himself even to change the first line—and 
its new title is just as inappropriate as is Escarramdn for the preced- 
ing one. On further examination of this collection and of Parte 
XXXIX;,5 likewise with a dedicatoria by Matos Fragoso, one dis- 
covers that such casual methods were quite in accordance with this 
dramatist’s lack of literary scruples: of the twenty-four plays pub- 
lished in these two volumes, the authenticity of at least ten may be 


called into question and of the four attributed to Moreto (aside from 


Escarramén), three * certainly are not his. The fact, then, that this 
play has, in the list of titles, been put under Moreto’s name is in no 
sense a guarantee of its authenticity. 

For the moment we shall not attempt to establish the date 
further than to place it between February of 1637 and the same 
month of the following year. This burlesque is in its final lines 


4 See Cotarelo y Valledor (El teatro de Cervantes, Madrid, 1915, pp. 600-616) 
for a study of this character and the dance of the same name. As works in which 
Escarramén appears, the critic analyses Cervantes’ El rufidn viudo, Quevedo’s 
jdcara, the anonymous El acto de Escarramdn (likewise in manuscript; included 
with El sutil cordobés, fols. 109-165), and this comedy now under consideration. 
I have not been so fortunate as to see the two manuscripts, but from the detailed 
résumé of these works given by Cotarelo y Valledor, I feel sure they have no 
relationship to our play. There is also an auto sacramental, Escarramaén (MS 
15375, Bibl. Nac.), which has alterations in Rojas’ hand. I have not seen it. 

5 Ferndndez de Buend{ia, Madrid, 1673. 

* Lope’s Discreta venganza and his El satisfacer callando y princesa de los 
montes were both published under Moreto’s name. La milagrosa eleccién de San 
Pio V is certainly not Moreto’s. See my studies in Hispanic Review (1936, 
IV, 326) and in Modern Language Review (1936, XXXI, 405-408) for the authen- 
ticity of the two plays last mentioned. 
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called a mojiganga,’ a term which was first used in 1637 to apply to 
the fiesta which was given in Madrid on Sunday, February 23rd, 
of that year. Rodrfguez Villa, in his news letters of the day, specifi- 
cally states that this particular feature of the entertainment was a 
novedad which had “‘never before been seen in the court” * and one 
which the people were ‘“‘very, very desirous of seeing.” 

That the play was not later than December, 1640 is equally 
evident. Soldiers are being recruited to fight the encroachment of 
the Dutch in Brazil, and after the revolt of Portugal in that year 
there was certainly no chance of enlistments for Brazil having any 
interest for the Spanish court. We can narrow things still further. 
Throughout the latter half of 1637 and the first half of 1638, there 
was almost feverish activity to get troops to Portugal—though it is 
evident both from Rodriguez Villa’s letters and those of the Jesuit 
fathers that they were being sent not only with the thought of 
Brazil but to quell incipient rebellion in Portugal. On September 
7th, 1638 a squadron of 25 Portuguese and 8 Spanish ships left the 
Tajo for Bahfa de San Salvador. After this date Spain had no 
energy to devote to Brazil. Her European possessions were at 
stake in the conflict which she was waging with Richelieu. We may 


7 According to Roque Barcia’s not too accurate Diccionario general etimolé- 
gico, it is derived from Latin mogigalia (“‘dificultad de expresarse’”’). He cites 
the old Catalan motziganga. Rodriguez Villa’s news letters of the time (La corte 
y monarquia de Espafia, Madrid, 1886, p. 103) clearly relate it to the fallas 
of Valencia, describing it as a procession which has “‘instrumentos, trajes, 
personas y uso de Valencia.” It was the Protonotario of Aragon who sponsored 
the first mogiganga of Madrid. 

* For the bewilderment of the people as to the meaning of the term, see the 
Academia burlesca of that year published by Morel-Fatio in L’Espagne au XVI* et 
au XVII* sidcle, pp. 659-660. Besides the account of Rodriguez Villa, there are at 
least two other versions of these famous fiestas which took place in the Retiro be- 
tween February sixteenth and the twenty-fifth: (1) A. Sanchez de Espejo, Relacién 
. . . de las fiestas que se celebraron en el Real Palacio del Buen Retiro (Maria de 
Quifiones, Madrid, 1637); (2) “Cartas de algunos padres de la compafita de Jestis 
... entre los afios de 1634 y 1648” in the Memorial histérico espafiol, XIV, 36—40. 
It is stated by Rodriguez Villa (op. cit., p. 111) and others that Rodrigo Méndez 
Silva also wrote an account, but I have not been able to locate it. In the Bod- 
leian, there is a Didlogo compendioso . . . a la Princesa de Carifidn (Alonso 
Martin, Madrid, 1637) by Méndez Silva, ‘lusitano,’ and in this the reader is 
promised a description of the fiestas which were given partly in honor of this 
French princess who had married the Prince of Savov, partly to celebrate the 
election of Ferdinand III as Emperor of the Holy Koman Empire, but I have 
found no proof that Méndez Silva ever carried out his promise. 

* See particularly Rodriguez Villa under date of January 16th, 1638 (p. 249) 
and Cartas de jesuttas for January 19th (XIV, 287). There is hardly a letter of 
this period which does not carry news on Portugal and Brazil. 
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even bring the matter into narrower focus: this play was given in the 
pre-Lent celebrations of either 1637 or 1638. The final line of the 
play, ‘‘Dios os dé muy buenas Pascuas,” together with the figure 
of Carnestolendas who appears near the close of the last act, makes 
certain this fact. As we shall see later, it was given in February, 
1638, probably on Thursday, the thirteenth. 

Escarramén is on the surface a broad satire on the capa y espada 
comedy with its inevitable duels, its honor-mad brothers, its ladies 
who wander about disguised in male attire, its conventional ending 
where all the characters are so arbitrarily paired off. Peronio on 
the point of leaving Lisbon for Brazil to fight against the Dutch, is 
followed by his sister, Costanza, who to the horror of her brother, is 
trailing him sin carroza.'° She is dressed in men’s clothes. Her 
lovers, Tiburcio and San Payo, likewise set out for Brazil, there to 
resolve their problems of jealousy. They are met by the governor 
who, fearing a blot on the scutcheon, thrusts his sister Brianda in 
‘prison’—one consisting of a circle drawn on the floor in ochre! 
From the cruelty of this “‘Nero in miniature” she is freed by San 
Payo’s offering to “‘marry her.” The several love-tangles are at 
this point resolved by the sudden appearance of the Barbero muerto, 
who arbitrarily marries Peronio to Brianda, Tiburcio to Costanza, 
and Choque to the maid, Briolanja. San Payo is forced to content 
himself with La Crespa; and Panza, the hermit, is left alone though 
he begs for “‘alguna convertida para el convento de Panza.” 

In writing Escarramdn, the author, or authors, probably had in 
mind a Portuguese wedding which had but recently been performed 
in the Palace. In December of 1637, the daughter of the Marqués 
de Govea had married the son of the Conde de Linhares, and on the 
following day, this count (together with his son and his new daugh- 
ter-in-law) had left for Portugal, where he was, as new viceroy, 
scheduled to sail for Brazil in charge of the armada that was being 
prepared to fight the Dutch." That the son and daughter-in-law 
were to accompany him to Brazil seems likely. The bride’s father, 
together with her mother, had as early as February, 1637 left for 

” A reference possibly to one of the premdticas against the use of carriages, 
perhaps to that of 1636. 

1 Just how loath he was to leave the bright lights of the court in order to 
take over the thankless job of Brazil is evident not only in the price that was 
offered for the sacrifice (see Rodriguez Villa, p. 234) but also in an anecdote which 
may be found elsewhere in the same source (p. 161): ‘ Dicen que S.M. le ha hon- 
rado [al Conde de Linhares] mucho, acaricidndole y diciéndole palabras muy 
regaladas y entre otras: “‘ Yo o vos hemos de ir al Brasil.”” He ultimately ended 
in prison rather than in Brazil. 
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Lisbon to help make ready the armada. As there is no detailed 
account in either the Cartas de jesuttas or in Rodriguez Villa, it is 
impossible to say whether there is realism of detail and characteriza- 
tion as well as of general situation. 

In a previous brief study of this burlesque,” I questioned the 
authenticity of this play in Moreto’s theatre, basing that opinion 
primarily on its metrical characteristics. Since that time I have 
come into possession of further information. In 1715 the actor, 
Enoch Krook, published this play in Dutch, though with changes. 
His confused and confusing prologue contains the following words: 


Al final de la temporada teatral en este verano, encontré al husmear mis 
papeles una comedia traducida del espafiol al neerlandés con la cual me 
honré hace tiempo el finado Sefior Athias," comedia intitulada Eskaramdn, 
representada en su tiempo en el Buen Retiro, jardfn de recreo real, ante 
los reyes de Espafia. Fué hecha por el afamado poeta espafiol, Sefior 
Augustyn Moretto, en contra de su compajfiero de arte, el sefior Cancer, 
uno de los mayores ingenios de Espafia . . . como me parece a mf, a 
juzgar de la traduccién, serviria de critica o reprensién de muchas come- 
dias mal arregladas. Porque el autor Cancer hubiera publicado a escon- 
didas de é1 tal pieza como lo fué Olmedo y otros versos, no quiso resignarse 
el sefior Moretto en su calidad de compafiero de arte de este desdoro del 
arte de parte del sefior Cancer; asf es que hizo esta pieza critica: de una 
parte como una boya para evitar tales disparates—como Don Quijote 
es critica de las novelas. Por eso llamé esta pieza: Spiegel der wanschik- 
kelijke tooneelstukken (Espejo de comedias mal dispuestas . . . ).™ 


In this Dutch translation references in the play which are purely 
local have been omitted, but the names of the characters, even to 
El barbero muerto and Carnestolendas, have been kept. 

If Jer6nimo Cancer ever wrote a burlesque Olmedo or if one of 
that name was printed around February of 1637, there is no record 
of it. Yet turning to Escarramén itself there are allusions both to 


% The Dramatic Art of Moreto, Northampton, Mass., 1931, pp. 128-130. 

13 T am deeply indebted to Dr. J. A. van Praag, who was so kind as to read 
the Dutch version and to send me this quotation. It is his suggestion that this 
was ‘‘Joseph Athias, well-known as a printer in Amsterdam from 1658-1693, 
who died in 1700.” If Dr. van Praag is right in this assumption, either the play 
was acted for a second time, perhaps around the year it was printed, or else 
Joseph Athias lived to a ripe old age. 

“4 These satires on the capa y espada comedy were evidently to Krook’s 
liking, for in 1714 he published in Dutch a burlesque version of Sin honra no hay 
valentia. There is a copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 

% There exist today in addition to Lope’s well-known play: (1) an anony- 
mous El caballero de Olmedo, which is found in a manuscript dated 1606 (No. 
15777) at the Biblioteca Nacional; it came out first in a rare volume published 
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Cancer and to a “‘ comedia de Olmedo ” which would seem, in a meas- 
ure at least, to bear out Krook’s statement. Cancer did act in this 
play. Near the close of the burlesque, the governor suddenly 
breaks forth (III, p. 367): 


Mas, vdlgame Dios {qué es esto? 
Sin duda se desencaja 

del cielo el signo de Cancer; 

no hay tal prodigio en Samaria. 

(Aparece en un tablado en la parte [i.e. el papel] de las Carnestolendas 
sobre un carro en un bofetén y en la otra parte en correspondencia el Barbero 
muerto.) 

CARNESTOLENDAS. Yo soy las Carnestolendas. 
BARBERO. Yo, quien las comedias casa 
de San Martin. 
CARNESTOLENDAS. Yo soy quien 
recrea la humana panza. 
BaRBERO. Yo soy quien en el infierno 
rapa a Calvino la barba. 


There can be little doubt that the reference is to Jerénimo 
Cancer. In the first place, in playing the réle of Carnestolendas, he 
was but acting in character. He has described himself as short, fat, 


and careless of dress: 


De estudiante ando vestido, 
y soy puerco y gordo tanto, 
que en competencia se llevan 
mis calzas al obligado . . . 
muy calzado soy de frente."* 


In the second place the astronomical play on CAncer’s name is found 
in the Academia burlesca of 1637 (pp. 663-664) and elsewhere. In 


around 1634 according to A. L. Stiefel and was republished by Schaeffer in 1887 
in his Ocho comedias desconocidas. (2) A comedia burlesca attributed to Monteser 
which was first printed in El mejor de los mejores libros, Alcalé, 1651 (see La 
Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 709). It is likewise to be found in manuscript in the 
Biblioteca Nacional (No. 16868), apparently dated 1621, but Restori (Zeitschrift, 
XXIX, 358-361) has shown that this must be 1651. (3) A Baile del caballero de 
Olmedo, published in Lope’s Parte VII (Madrid, 1617) which Restori quotes as 
the source of Monteser’s comedy. Menéndez y Pelayo (Obras de Lope de Vega, 
X, xevii) had felt that Lope’s work was not the source of Monteser’s parody and 
that it must have come from a version now lost. (4) The Principe de Esquilache’s 
romance of this name. Except for the play published by Schaeffer, I can see no 
possible connection between these works and the burlesque under discussion. 
% Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, Madrid, 1911, I, lxxxiv. 
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describing the “carro de los ingenios” in which “benfa ensayando 
cada qual . . . lo que en su casa representa,” we learn that ‘‘en 
lo mas alto del carro se descubria Don Vicente Mucio Armengol, 
lebantando figura sobre su glossa. Hera Don Gerénimo Cadnzer, su 
signo, que le mir6é de mal aspecto por signo y poeta...” And 
later (p. 667): “‘El poeta astrélogo olbidava su cdnzer.”'7 And 
finally, it is a well known fact that Cancer acted, as well as wrote, 
and that he took part in the impromptu plays given at the Retiro. 
What is more, he drew, or at least requested, material reward for it. 
In a romance, whose date is to me unknown, he asks “‘una ayuda de 
costa al rey en méritos de haber representado con los criados de S.M. 
una comedia en palacio delante del mismo rey Don Felipe IV.” #8 

One wonders immediately who were “‘los criados de 8.M.” with 
whom Cancer was accustomed to act. Were they the other literati 
of the day? If so, which of these were accustomed to take part? 
Did Moreto? Is there any evidence that he or any other dramatist 
of the day played a réle in this burlesque Escarramdn? Have we 
to do with one of those comedias de repente known to have been played 
before Philip IV in the decade of the thirties? What was the nature 
of these comedias? 

In attempting to answer these questions, we turn first to the 
Apophtegmas of Suppico de Moraes, “‘mozo o ayuda de cémara” to 
Joao V of Portugal (1689-1750).!® He tells of a burlesque entitled 
La creacién del mundo in which Luis Vélez, Calder6én, and Moreto 
played the respective réles of Eternal Father, Adam, and Abel. The 
very talkative Adam had stolen some ‘pears’ from the Eternal 
Father and was excusing his own shortcomings by revealing similar 


™ CAncer and others were evidently fond of playing on his name. In dedi- 
cating his poems to the Duque de Medina Sidonia (1651) he begs the latter for a 
suit, pointing out: 
“Las llagas de mis calzones 
son, sefior, tan incurables 
que pasan las entretelas 
y van destubriendo el cancer.” 


(See Cotarelo, Entremeses, I, lxxxiv for this quotation and others which involve 
playsonthe name.) In the light of this quotation (where the assonance demands 
the pronunciation cdéncer) and of the astronomical figure quoted above, I question 
Foulché-Delbose’s conclusions that this dramatist’s name should be stressed on 
the last syllable. See his ‘‘ Notes de Philologie,” Revue Hispanique, LX XIII, 523. 

% La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 62. 

% According to Cotarelo (Rojas Zorrilla, Madrid, 1911, p. 103 n.), the date 
of Suppico’s book is 1673—an evident mistake. I have used the Collecgao 
politica de apophtegmas memoraveis, Lisboa oriental, na officina Augustiniana, 
1733. 
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thefts, tambem galantes, of Luis Vélez.2° One may be virtually 
certain that the whole relates to some amorous episode of Luis Vélez 
in which Calderén was his successful rival.™>is 


According to La Barrera (Catdlogo, p. 464), Vélez was ‘‘ excesiva- 
mente apasionado al bello sexo, pasién que ni la edad ni las enferme- 
dades pudieron corregir en él.” It is certain then from this story 
that these comedias de repente were sometimes local in their allusions, 
and that other dramatists besides Cancer (among them Moreto) did 
take part in them. 


I have found nothing within Escarramdn, however, that would 
link this particular play with Moreto’s name either as author or as 
actor," but there is good reason to believe that Vélez had a hand 
in it. There is within Escarramdn what is, I believe, a reference to 
him. In his réle of ujier de cémara to the king, Vélez was director 
of ceremonies in these burlesques. In the second act of our play 


2° This burlesque, probably written by Vélez, was no doubt fashioned on his 
comedia divina of that name (MS 15047, Bib. Nac.). The characters are: Dios 
Padre, Addn, Abel, Eva, Cain, Luzbel, Belcebii, Lucifer, Astarot, etc., together 
with such allegorical figures as El tiempo, La muerte, etc. See Spencer-Schevill, 
The Dramatic Works of Luis Vélez de Guevara, Univ. of Cal. Press, Berkeley, 1937, 
pp. 261-265. In the Academia burlesca of 1637 (p. 663) there is reference to this 
play: “En el lado . . . estava Luis Bélez leyendo [a] una turba multa de 
representantes la comedia de Las tres hedades. En una que agora ha escrito 
alegava en favor de ella que no havia poeta nacido ni por nager que pudiese 
escrivir esta comedia con tanta verdad como él, por haver sido testigo de vista en 
todas las tres hedades, pues en la primera se hallé con Addn, en la segunda con 
Noé [a reference to the burlesque, El arca de Noé, attributed to Cancer, Martinez 
de Meneses, and Rosete?], y en la tercera ya le ven.” The burlesque almost 
certainly then belongs between 1635, at which time Vélez appears to have entered 
on active duty as ujier de cdmara in the Palace, and February, 1637. 
bis In a Vejamen which lies in manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Lisbon (under Gerénimo Cdncer’s name, though it is almost certainly not his), 
there is further reference to this romance of Calderén which may explain the 
illegitimate son that he publicly acknowledged before taking orders: 
“Otro [poeta de villancicos] trafa vn rromance de Bras buelto a lo diuino 
que decia: 
Fuése Adan del paraysso, 
saue Dios si uoluer4, 
que Dios Padre le dié celos, 
y es mui cosquilloso Adan. 


Apolo y las Musas y todo el auditorio dieron vna carcaxada a cada verso.” 
21 However, Moreto was not only an actor by 1637 (as we have just seen), 
but was alsoadramatist. He was at the moment writing La renegada de Valladolid 


with Belmonte y Martinez. See my study, The Romanic Review, 1937, XXVIII, 
130-131. 
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(p. 364), the Barbero muerto, who plays the réle of casamentero, 
appears unexpectedly: 


Y aqui, como digo, vengo 

a casar a todo el hombre; 
mas aquesto ha de ser luego, 
que tengo cierto negocio 

en que hablar al cancerbero. 


Vélez de Guevara had, as early as 1623, applied the term cancerbero 
to himself in reference to his rédle as ujier de cémara. He had in 
that year been appointed to this position with the Prince of Wales 
who had come to Spain in disguise awooing her Princess. ‘‘Cancer- 
bero del principe de Gales,” ** he calls himself. One even wonders 
if the aged Vélez did not play the réle of this muerto casamentero. 
As cancerbero, he belonged to the other world, and his four mar- 
riages, together with his reputation as galdn, could easily have given 
him the name of casamentero. Finally, as we go forward into this 
study, it will be evident that there are reasons for believing that 
Vélez had a part in its composition. 

There are various other allusions within Escarramdn that call 
for careful examination. One San Martin, though summoned 
constantly by the Barbero muerto, never appears on the stage: * 


DENTRO. jAh, San Martin! 
GoBERNADOR. Quién 

el que llama con tal eco? 

: (Sale el Barbero muerto.) 

BaRBERO. {Adénde esté San Martin, 

ese ganapdn de sebo, 

esa almorrana de Apolo, 

y ese de las musas puerco? 
GoOBERNADOR. {Quién eres, pdlida sombra? 
BaRBERO. El Barbero soy, que vuelvo 

a ser en esta comedia 

el muerto casamentero. 

San Martin me dié la muerte 

en la comedia de Olmedo 

donde hé un afio que padezco 

y donde estoy condenado 

a venir en cualquier tiempo 

a hacer en toda comedia 


2 See Cotarelo, ‘Vélez de Guevara,” Bol. de la Real Acad. Esp., 1917, IV, 
146-162. 
23 See II, pp. 364-365 for the quotation. 
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de San Martin casamientos . . . 
jAh, San Martin, San Martin! 
4Dénde estés? Sal aquf, puerco, 
y pues por tu causa ahora 
en el purgatorio peno, 
de hoy mds, como muerto honrado, 
a estos sefiores prometo 
que no has de escribir comedia 
en que no salga el Barbero. 
Sefiores, ghay quién se casa? 
Respondedme. 
GOBERNADOR. Sefior muerto, 
aun la comedia no acaba; 
vdyase y vuelva a su tiempo, 
que estan aquestos sefiores 
averiguando unos celos, 
y faltan dos o tres pasos 
para dar fin al enredo . 
BaRBERO. Para la dltima jornada 
una hora les doy de tiempo; 
hdganla pues luego. Y ti, 
ta, San Martin, poeta seco, 
que eres don Quijote en prosa 
y eres Sancho Panza en verso, 
para todas las comedias 
que hicieres, me tienes cierto, 
que han de ser, aunque te pese 
del muerto casamentero . . . 
Y acabé la mojiganga 
del laureado San Martin; 
perdonad por Dios sus trampas, 
que yo, porque me eterniza, 
le he de pagar, y la paga 
descasarle luego, 
porque su mujer le enfada; 
vadyase Carnestolendas, 
y al purgatorio se vaya 
el muerto casamentero; 
Dios os dé muy buenas Pascuas. 


Ferndndez-Guerra “ assumed that the references were to some 
San Martin who was ‘‘actor and poet,’”’ but he did not identify him 
with any historical figure. Certainly they bring to mind Vélez de 


BAF, XXXIX, xxxii, 
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Guevara’s coplas on San Martin and Jerénima de Burgos. These 
Lope quotes amusedly in a letter * to the Duque de Sessa, prefacing 
them with this comment: 


Esta copla de Luis [Vélez de Guevara } a Jerénima de Burgos y San 
Martin, su gal4n, me ha dado gusto: 
Jerénima, no se escapa 
de caduco vuestro humor, 
pues dejdis un Salvador 
por un San Martin sin capa . . . 
mas para saber en fin 
sisois puerca, echad uncerco . . . 
y sabréis que a cada puerco 
le viene su San Martin. 


Juan de San Martin was in 1614 and again in 1621 an actor in the 
company of Pedro de Valdés, who some time before February 14, 
1614 had married Jer6énima de Burgos. In 1622 he was with Manuel 
Vallejo in Madrid. Beyond this we know nothing of his life.* It 
is entirely possible he was still living in 1637. Pedro de Valdés had 
a company in Perpignan as late as May 10, 1632; and, inasmuch as 
Jer6nima de Burgos had one of her own on December 24th of the 
same year (at which time she presented Los milagros del desprecio 
before the king), it seems not unlikely that her husband had died 
in the intervening months and that Jerénima had taken over his 
company. It could be argued that this whole play is a reference to 
an actor’s triangle of the day in which Jer6nima, San Martfn, and 
Salvador took part. The rival would be Jaime Salvador, who is 
mentioned by Lope de Vega in 1622 as a famous autor. He was in 
the company of Tomas Fernandez *’ in 1636 and played in various 
entremeses of Benavente around this period. Certainly Vélez’s 
copla with its mention of cerco, puerco, San Martin, Salvador, etc., 
seems to find its reflection in this scene from Escarramdn: 


% The date of this letter is unknown. Rennert and Castro quote La Barrera 
as saying that it was “some time after May, 1614.” (See Vida de Lope de Vega, 
p. 176,n.) The phrase “no se escapa de caduco vuestro humor” would suggest 
that the actress was along in years when the choice was made. In 1635 (the date 
of Lope’s death) she was probably in her late thirties. 

* See Rennert, The Spanish Stage, New York, 1909, p. 594, and Rennert y 
Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, pp. 176, n. 3, and 288, n. 4. 

*7 Tomas Fernandez played (before the king) Blas Ferndndez de Mesa’s Cada 
una con su igual on Feb. 14, 1637. See Rennert, “‘ Notes on the Chronology of the 
Spanish Drama,” Modern Language Review, 1906-1907, II, 334. 


ESCARRAMAN 


El GOBERNADOR. CArcel te fabrico, fiera; 
(Hace con almagre un circulo en el tablado.) 
BRIANDA. jAy, cielos! 


dame vuestro amparo, hermano; 
no seas tan inhumano. 


GOBERNADOR. En tanto que mis recelos 
averiguo, has de quedar 
en este circulo presa . . . 
aqueste circulo rojo 
grillo ha de ser de tus pies . . . 
BRIANDA. Valgame el Dios ballestero! 
PERONIO. 4Llordis? 
GOBERNADOR. jHa, fuerza de honor! 
PERONIO. Soltalla. 
GOBERNADOR. No puede ser; 


padece, pobre mujer; 
iVdlgame, San Salvador! 
PERONIO. jEa, por amor de Dios, 
mirad que se sobresalta! 


And at.this moment the Barbero appears. 

Yet in spite of the similarity between these verses of Escarramdn 
and the copla that Vélez wrote about Jerénima de Burgos, I doubt 
that the San Martin of this burlesque of 1638 is the same San Martin 
who had robbed Salvador of his love. Nor do I believe it a ques- 
tion of any actor of this name. Instead it was, in my opinion, a 
rich Portuguese,?* Manuel Cortigos de Villasante, who had recently 
appeared at court, there to dazzle a bankrupt but artistic king with 
the lavishness of his entertainments and the golden gleam of his 
ducats. 

At this point we must stop to give the reader some background 
against which to place the characters that are involved. As one 
reads thoughtfully the news letters of the day, notes the daily occur- 
rences that go to make up the picture, analyses the figures that take 
part in them, one begins really to understand why the Spanish 


* The phrase “ese ganapdn de sebo” makes certain that San Martin was a 
Portuguese. This was the stock term in Spain for the Lusitanian. (See J. E. Gil- 
let’s note to “‘ Farsa hecha por Alonso de Salaya,”” PMLA, 1937, LII, 64.) That the 
term was being applied specifically to Corticos may be seen in the following quota- 
tion taken from Alonso de Batres’ vejamen (Academia burlesca, p. 661): “‘no me 
dej6 proseguir el cochite hervite de Manuel Corticos que por lucirlo todo venia 
con un maco de belas, aunque luego quedé desbelado en ensebar un palo y em poner 
un comfite arriva por premio a quien le trepasse. Claro est& que si se desbelé que 
le ensebarfa.”” Are belas, desbelado, and desbelé plays on Vélez’s name? 
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writers of the time speak of Madrid as a ‘Babylon.’ It was living 
with a splendor and magnificence, a disregard for morality, a reckless 
abandon in the face of the dangers that lay without its walls that 
inevitably recall Belshazzar’s court. Moreover, in it was a con- 
fusion of tongues that could not find historic parallel except in that 
same city of old: the Italians, the Portuguese, the Catalans, the 
French, the Germans, the English, the Jews, the Moors, the negroes, 
all mingled their tongues and their swords. New York City, if 
larger, is not more cosmopolitan, more heterogeneous. 

There were in particular two groups, the Portuguese and the 
Italians, that were especially strong in 1638—groups that Philip 
and the Conde-Duque must placate, unpopular though they were 
with both the people and the literati. Only through the rich and 
arrogant Italians at court could Philip hope to hold on to his Italian 
possessions, where Richelieu was sowing his seeds of discord. And 
with William of Nassau besieging Brazil in Holland’s name, with 
Portugal in a state of incipient revolt, with Richelieu trying to 
undermine the loyalty of Catalufia, Philip could ill afford to break 
the tenuous thread of loyalty of the powerful Portuguese at his 
court. It must be kept in mind, too, that these same powerful 
Portuguese and Italians not only had their own literary groups, but 
also an army of retainers who were ever at outs with the native 
Spaniards and thus represented for court officialdom a potential 
cause of embarrassment. 

In 1638 the Portuguese were particularly unpopular ** with the 
Spanish literati, partly because of the growing political tension be- 
tween the two sisters of the peninsula,*® partly because of various 
political figures that were to the fore at the moment, and partly be- 
cause the literary colony of the Portuguese was a large and flourish- 
ing one. The Italians likewise feared the influence of these ‘se- 
bosos,’ as the Portuguese were called, a feeling that was returned 
measure for measure. ‘ 

Among those who had won the favor of Philip IV, and the hatred 
of the literati, was this Manuel Corticgos de Villasante. In Rodri- 
guez-Villa’s letter of February 15-20th, 1637, we read (p. 102): 


29In 1641 it was to be the turn of the Italians; Cancer’s celebrated vejamen 
is directed against them. The reference to the “‘socorro de Nadpoles,” together 
with the fact that Rojas Zorrilla who died in 1648 took part in it, shows that this 
vejamen could not have been in 1649 as Fernéndez-Guerra thought (BAE., XX XIX, 
xiii) but must instead have been in 1641. 

© From November 28th, 1637 on, it is evident that Philip feared revolt in 
Portugal. See Rodriguez-Villa, op. cit., p. 221. 
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Lunes 16: en la ermita de San Bruno," que es una de las del Buen 
Retiro, vieron SS. MM. y AA. una muy linda comedia con que los festejé 
el sefior Manuel Cortigos y con una merienda en el jardin de la misma 
ermita, donde desmintiendo la sazén del afio hab{fa d4rboles verdes cargados 
de varios géneros de frutas, naranjas, camuesas, peras de Aragon, bellotas, 
éstos y otros dulces, haciendo ventaja a todo una parra con hojas postizas 
pero con verdaderas uvas, como si fuera otofio y no a 16 de febrero. 
Estaban los cuadros del jardin llenos de flores y verdura y por las orillas 
habfa melones, calabazas y alguna fruta como de madura cafda de los 
drboles. 

Manuel Corticos es un portugués muy rico, que ha comprado en 
treinta mil ducados el oficio de receptor del Consejo de Hacienda, que se 
le ha dado con mds preeminencias que a ninguno de sus predecesores, que 
son entrada y asiento en el Consejo; y ha gastado en esta ocasién mas de 
mil quinientos ducados. 


Just below these notices about Manuel Corticos and his Lucullan 
contribution to the celebrations given in honor of the Princess of 
Carignan—through whom Philip was courting Thomas of Savoy, 
her fickle husband, and at the same time metaphorically thumbing 
his nose at Richelieu, who was offering bids in the same direction—we 
read what is important for our study: 


Martes 17: el secretario Cristobal de Medina dié otra comedia a SS. 
MM. en la ermita de San Antonio.* 


And on the following Friday it was the turn of the literary group. 
Of it Rodriguez Villa has to say (p. 103; see also p. 106): 


Hoy fecha de ésta que es viernes, hay en el salén en presencia de 8. M. 
academia de poetas que, de repente, incitados de un furor poético, han de 
hablar versos sobre las materias propuestas . . . Espérase que Luis 
Vélez y don Pedro Calderén serdn los que mds se sefialardn. 


There is no indication here of the intense rivalry which existed 
among these three groups, particularly between Corticos and Medina, 
but in the vejdmenes of 1637 and 1638, it is everywhere evident. 
Moreover, each had his supporters. Vélez, who was the beloved 


* This hermitage was at the moment in process of changing its name from 
“San Bruno” to ‘‘ermita de los Portugueses,”’ no doubt because of its new occu- 
pants. The father of the Cartas de jesuttas for February 16th, 1637 (XIV, 38) gives 
it the new name. Accounts also differ as to date: Sanchez Espejo in his Relacién 
indicates that the fiestas began Sunday, February 16th and ended Tuesday, the 
25th. 

® Comparison with Sénchez de Espejo’s account makes evident that Rodri- 
guez Villa was confused by the change of names which San Bruno was under- 
going. Medina had at his command the ermita de la Magdalena. 
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dean of the Spanish literary group and who undoubtedly used his 
position as ujter de cdémara to the king to further the cause of his 
ragamuffin disciples at court, let slip no occasion to satirize both 
protagonists in the struggle. Cristébal de Medina was being roasted 
under the name of el caballero de Olmedo, as is evident from the 
following verses of Juan de Mejia, for whom Corticgos was “aquel 
Megenas discreto que a todos nos acaudilla”’: 


Pero jqué lengua malina 
se atreverdé con rigor 


a satirigar yndigna 
a la gala de Medina, 
del Martinez a la flor? * 


As Morel-Fatio points out in his notes to this Academia burlesca 
of 1637 (p. 673), and as Sdnchez de Espejo states in his Relacién 
ajustada (p. 15r), Crist6ébal de Medina was secretary to Philip IV; 
and ‘“‘la flor de Martinez” was Pedro Mart{fnez ™ secretary to the 
king and “‘escribano mayor del ayuntamiento.” Apparently the 
hermitage of San Bruno had originally been under Martfnez’ direc- 
tion and he had been dispossessed in order to make way for this 
Portuguese who with his ducats and his comedies could work rare 
havoc in their position with the king. In the aforementioned 
quintillas attributed to Juan Mejia—they are called Doge quintillas 


en estilo de giego . . . a dos ermitafios, que también son regidores . . . 
en qué caerdn primero, en la tentacién o en la plaga—one reads: 
Y aprendan en la infinita 


gente que Palacio havita; 
pues, aunque claro se ve, 
jamds han cafdo en que 
es de Corticos la ermita. 


And again in the quintillas of Méndez Loyola (p. 637) who, as a 
Portuguese, was almost certainly under Cortigos’ protection: 


33 See Academia burlesca, p. 636. 

* Pedro Martinez had been at court for many years. In the Cartas de Andrés 
de Almansa y Mendoza (in Coleccién de libros espafioles raros o curiosos, Madrid, 
1886, p. 254) under date of Feb. 3, 1624 one reads: “‘Hanse dado haébitos ... a 
Pedro Martinez, escribano mayor del Ayuntamiento para casar una hija.” His 
friends, no doubt, felt very unjust Cortigos’ preferment at Martinez’s expense. 

Both men took part in a mock wedding given in the Palace on Feb. 12, 1638: 
Medina was dressed as Dofia Leonor Maria de Aragén, lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen; and Martinez as “‘el menino, Abardesalas, que servia de bracero a la 
Reina.” This ‘mojiganga,’ in manuscript still, is found in the Bibl. Nac. at 
Lisbon under Céncer’s name. 
“‘Velézquez, el pintor” played “‘la condesa de Santisteuan.” 
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Y al instante que caieron 
su flaqueza conocieron, 

y, haciéndole al mundo tiro, 
en un famoso Retiro 

dos hermitas eligieron. 


Now these regidores had recently laid themselves open to ridicule in 
various directions. To them had been given the position of assistant 
masters of ceremonies in the fiestas and they were clearly using that 
position (as they had their secretaryship no doubt) to enrich them- 
selves with bribes. Moreover, in the ‘toros’ which had been held 
in the great Plaza * on the day preceding the literary certamen, they 
had evidently proved very poor equestrians. Hence “jen qué 
caerén primero, en la tentacién o en la plaza?” 

Just how bad was the blood between Luis Vélez’s penniless group 
and these secretaries and just how gleeful were the literati over the 
recent discomfiture of these men may be seen in the following quota- 
tion (p. 660): 


No havia en que ponernos a cavallo y fufmonos acomodando en al- 
gunas bestias de hombres que acuden a palacio sin porqué ni para qué, 
qual en la bestia de el médico, qual en el asno de el pleiteante, y qual en el 
animal de el pretendiente, de suerte que ninguno se quedé por bestia. 
En esto dixo Cristoval de Medina muy regio—jAy!—y Pedro Martinez 
—jOy! Reparé y dije— Ay oy’—éstos deben de decir (que son los que 
saven mucho de fiestas) —“‘ ay oy mascara, ay oy estafermo, ay oy sortija, 
ay oy toros, ay oy comedias, ay oy hermita, ay oy merienda’’; y reparando 
(como digo) en estos ayes y oyes, no hera esto sino que se ensefiavan a 


caer bien en la silla, y davan unos batacacos en ellas que se medio 
mataban. 


Empegaron dos poetas la entrada y la herraron, que no siempre la an 
de herrar los Sefiores Regidores. Las galas (como dije) fueron ridficulas, 
los yngenios iban descalcos, algunos por disfraz y otros mal bestidos por 
gala; pero cierto que los Regidores salieron muy bien arreados; llevaban 
(como unos y otros no estén mucho en estos términos) sus adargas con 
cifras y sus targetas con motes: ‘‘toma, beréis, y qué amafios para 
estafermo!”’ * 


This feud continued in 1638. In the vejamen of Coello written 
in honor of the fiestas of 1638,*7 which were almost as elaborate as 
those of the preceding year, we have this conversation between the 

*% Saénchez de Espejo (op. cit., p. 15r.) states that these two men helped in the 
‘adornment’ of the plaza. 

* See in addition to these citations Pedro Méndez de Loyola’s quintillas 
satirizing these men, Academia burlesca, p. 637. 

*7 Included in Paz y Melia, Sales espafiolas (segunda serie), Madrid, 1902, 
p. 335. Coello was a Portuguese and as such almost inevitably on Cortigos’ side. 
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author and Covarrubias, guard of the Retiro: 


Y fuera de la mdscara jqué mas fiestas hay? —Hay toros, y son 
buenos. — jHanlos probado? sefior, respondié. El otro dia probé 
uno de ellos Pedro Martinez y dice que le supo mal. Debié de caer de 
algin caballo. —Eso es achaque viejo de los regidores, repliqué yo. 
Y Covarrubias dijo: —Aun ésa es la gracia, que cayé sin caer del 
caballo, que ya son tan frdgiles que no han menester la tentacién del 
caballo para caer... 


What of Corticos, this new ‘hermit,’ who was not only at war 
with el caballero de Medina over the lost hermitage, but who was 
waging war on another front with the Italian colony? He was, as 
we shall see later, the talented young playboy who had appeared to 
amuse a jaded court—a court which, faced with danger from every 
side, was living in a wild orgy of entertainment, hoping childishly 
by this vain show of money to convince Richelieu that he could not 
possibly win out against a nation which had so much cash to toss 
away.*® This new star in the firmament had an excellent business 
sense for all his artistic temperament. The court was under no 
illusion as to the motives which prompted Corticos to make war on 
the ‘hermits’ and to furnish entertainment for the king and his 
guests. He could well afford to throw away 1500 ducats in a single 
night when as receptor del consejo de hacienda and later as contador 
mayor de hacienda and escribano mayor del reino he was in a position 
to collect handsomely for such prodigal generosity. If this ‘San 
Martin’ had retired to a hermitage and had, metaphorically speak- 
ing, shared his cape with a mendicant king, there were very sub- 
stantial reasons; and there were not lacking enemies who hoped that 
his “St. Martin’s day would arrive”—and soon. Various quota- 
tions taken from the vejdémenes and news letters of the day make 
clear his position and his character. In describing the elaborate 
feast which Corticos had prepared in his hermitage, the Academia 
burlesca (pp. 661-662) has this to say: 


Tenfa cada uno de los 4rboles de bocados una perinola pintada que 
no se le bfa sino el ‘‘saca’”’ y una mano dentro de los bocados, luego el 
mote y la letra: 

El mote heran mermelados 
bocados que contenfa; 

y la letra degia? 
Degia “‘saca bocados.” 


38 See Rodriguez Villa’s comment (p. 101): “‘Dicen los discursistas que tan 
grande accién ha tenido otro fin que el de recreacién y pasatiempo, que fué también 
ostentacién para que el cardenal Richelieu, nuestro amigo, sepa que aun hay dinero en 
el mundo que gastar y con que castigar a su rey.” 
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In 1638 Cortigos likewise was still in the public eye. In Rojas 
Zorrilla’s vejamen of that year ** (wherein this author is being given 
a personally conducted tour of the court by his devil), we read: 


Y como para el diablo no ay puerta zerrada, nos entramos a los 
jardines del Retiro sin que Cobarubias @ nos biesse, con ser el que be 
todas las cossas; llegamos zerca de una hermita, en cuya puerta vimos vn 
yunque y un martillo de labrar herraduras y unas tenazas en el suelo, y 
una letra que dezfa: 

Todos son vnos sefiores: 

herradores y rejidores. 
“Qué hermitafio—dije yo—es el que passa aquf la vida rejidora?”’ 
“ Aora lo berds” dijo el diablo, Y bimos a Manuel Cortizos perseguido 
de Calabazillas [one of the dwarfs of the palace] y algunos mininos que se 
le querfan comer a bocados y a no tener los dientes dellos el sebo del, se le 
comen como a hermitafio mole. Llegésse en esto el hermitafio y rejidor, 
Christobal de Medina, con quien benfa el Sr. Principe de Esquilache. 
Traya nuestro Medina vn rossario con doze quentas, y en ellas pintados 
los doze messes del afio, con vna redondilla enzima, que era ésta:— 


En cada quenta vna renta 

tengo situada, pues 

en no teniendo buen mes, 

nunca tengo buena quenta. 
Al hermano Cortizos dixo el hermano Christobal de Medina: “el Sr. Prin- 
cipe de Esquilache biene, sabiendo que soys el confitero de Palazio, por 
vnos caramelos para vn miisico suyo que a de cantar aora a Su Majestad, 


** See Bonilla’s edition of Vélez’s El diablo cojuelo, Vigo, 1902, pp. 262-271. 
Bonilla is mistaken in thinking erroneous the date of February 11, 1638, which is 
given within the text itself. It was 1638 as the reference to Corticos’ dulces of 
the preceding year will show. 

“© D. Diego de Covarrubias y Leiva, the rotund but vigilant guard who stood 
at the gate of the Retiro and kept out undesirables. He is constantly satirized 
for his panza. See the Academia burlesca, pp. 640-641, and 660. One of the 
subjects put before the academicians was: “‘. . . con qué defender4 mejor la 
entrada en Buen Retiro Don Diego de Cobarrubias y Leiba, con la panga o con el 
cuydado?” Gaspar Davila chose it for his theme. 

Panga, the hermit of Escarramdn, who begs for “alguna convertida para el 
convento de Panga,” is, I think, directed against this figure of the court. He did 
not like his Portuguese hermit, Corticos: “Dios me libre de sebo,” he cries. 

“ The regidores had ‘erred’ both as officials and as equestrians! There is, 
near the Palace and within a stone’s throw of the Plaza Mayor, a Plaza de los 
Herradores, which almost certainly takes its name either from this episode of 1637 
or from the fact that the principals of that event had their house there. They were 
only two short blocks away from St. Martin’s plaza where Cortigos would seem 
to have had his house. There is a depreciative reference to herraduras in Bena- 
vente’s entremés, El abadejillo (which was evidently written for Carnestolendas) 
that must be a slap at the regidores. 
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que tiene Su Exca. ariba toda su capilla y no puede empezar el tono asta 
que tenga la boz clara, que se le a quedado yema de vn estribillo que se le 
atrabess6 en la garganta, de no aberle adelgazado en la solfa.” ‘jTan 
buenas boces tiene el Principe—dijo el beato Cortizos—que biene al 
Retiro?” “Tan buenas—dijo el Principe—las tengo yo como Su Mages- 
tad.” “No puede ser esso—replicé Cortizos—que el Rey tiene las mejores 
bozes dentro de su Camara que tiene monarca.” ‘‘Beamos qudles”’ dijo 
Christobal de Medina. “Las de Grimaldo “—dijo Cortizos—y a fee, 
sefior Principe, que si V. Ezelencia oyera estas bozes, que no pudiera oyr 
las de sus miisicos; y créame, que esta boz es la mds bien oyda de quantas 
ay en Palazio y ass{ pluguiera a Dios fuera diestro como es misico, pero al 
soltar la boz no haze cossa de probecho con sus ynstrumentos; pero ya que 
este afio no tengo dulzes como el passado, llébesse V.E. este estribillo que 
anda por acé muy balido, y, bien puesto en la solfa, le puede bailar el 
mismo Don Christobal Tenorio: “ 


Este si que es afio de santos, 
que los rejidores se an buelto hermitafios. 


From this it is evident that in 1638 Cortigos is himself ‘a hermit’ 
—but, it would seem, not such a generous one as he had been the 
preceding year. It can likewise be deduced that the Principe de 
Esquilache, of Italian descent, was on Cristobal de Medina’s side 
and that Cortigos, who no doubt had a very good ear for music, was 
in a position to twit him about his poor program. It seems probable,, 
too, that Cortigos was interested in dancing and that he wrote 
estribillos—bad ones as the literati saw it. 


Corticgos had another Italian enemy with whom he was measuring 
swords, one who was doubly important because he was among those 


“ Grimaldo, whose name would indicate Italian descent, had a stentorian 
voice and a lazy disposition. See the ‘Romance de Alfonso de Batres”’ in the 
Academia burlesca (p. 638) where it is also evident that Grimaldo disliked Cortigos: 
“Son el cochite i erbite (Batres’ name for this Portuguese: see his vejamen, p. 661) 
refranes que le hazen asco . . . ” 

The Principe de Esquilache’s musicians had evidently not given a very good 
account of themselves in the musical program which they had put on in the 
“ermita de San Isidro” on Wednesday, February 19th, 1637. In Sanchez de 
Espejo’s Relacién ajustada we are told that the entertainment consisted of “la 
musica del Almirante de Castilla que alegra, de la del principe de Esquilache que 
admira, y de la de Vicente Suarez que pasa.” 

The Prince, according to the Espasa, lived in the “casa . . . del Rebeque que 
estaba situada en el pretil de palacio.” 

“ This irresponsible young man, who was to embitter the last years of Lope 
de Vega by carrying off his daughter, is on more than one occasion spoken of as a 
gran bailarin. In the Vejamen of Lisbon (which I hope to publish in the near 
future) there is satire directed against him. See also A. G. de Ameziia’s article, 
‘*Un enigma descifrado,” Bol. de la Acad. Esp., XX1, 357-404, 521-562. 
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who had come from Italy with the Princess of Carignan. In the 
same vejamen of Rojas Zorrilla (p. 267) one reads: 


Y dando vn salto, nos pusimos en San Martin “ y dijo el demonio: 
“tbuena la emos echo! en cassa del Sr. Conde de Lodossa emos benido a 
parar, y est4 aora su Sefiorfa escribiendo, como suele, coplas. Entra”— 
prosiguié, lleb4ndome asta vna sala donde estaba cercado de monjes 
benitos de su bezino San Martin [Corticos]. Estaba escribiendo, y 
mordiéndosse las viias miraba al cielo: estaban los monjes pendientes de 
sus mobimientos; escribia vn poco y pensaba dos pocos; diésse vna pal- 
mada en la frente; dejé la pluma en el tintero y dijo assf: “‘para pagar a 
vestras reberencias estas bissitas, les e hecho este billancico a San Martin 
para el afio que biene y bien es menester aberle echo desde aora, porque 
tiene mucha obra destribillos y estranbotes, que es el que se sigue: 

‘‘Guardaos de Jesuchristo, 
San Martin, santo, 
porque quita las capas 
dentro en poblado. 
Gurupu, gurupando.” 
Y Martin le responde 
con gran clemencia: 
ynporta que la llebe, 
que ya esta bieja. 
Gurupu, gurupera, 
hipili, hipili, hapa.” 
Dize Christo: “benga la capa. 
Pipili, pipili, pipinguesta.” 
Martin dize: “‘llebe la media”; 
y los nifios le dizen por baya: 
“serbitor, Sefior media capa”’; 
y con gran carcajada 
Martin responde: 
“‘ysoy yo bobo, muchachos? 
Dios es el pobre. 


In the Vejamen of Lisbon, which almost certainly belongs to 1638, 
one finds further mention of this ‘Jesucristo ’: 


Por prado verde, fresco y florido 
va huyendo el diablo de Jesuchristo; § 
Jesucristo viene déndole gritos; 
el diablo corre dando rrespinxos. 
Jesucristo dice: ‘‘Tente, maldicto”’; 
el diablo rreplica: ‘No estoy contrito”’; 
va huyendo el diablo de Jesuchristo. 
“ The “plaza de San Martin,” which was right at the Palace. Cortigos must . 
have kept his own house even though he gave fiestas in the hermitage. The events 
that happened June 4, 1642 would indicate this. 
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Lucifer cayé en un pozo 
porque nacié Jestis poderoso; 
Lucifer tiene dentera 

y dduale mal de afuera. 


The satire above would seem to have struck home in at least two. 
different directions. The court was at the moment snickering over 
the Conde de Lodosa’s villancicos, which were evidently very bad 
indeed. The chronicler in the Cartas de jesuttas, after announcing the 
coronation of the King of the Romans, ironically adds (XIV, p. 43): 


Todas éstas son grandes nuevas, pero ninguna lo es tanto como el 
villancico que va con ésta.“ Comptisolo en Madrid el conde de Lodosa 
para la noche de los Reyes y el hermano que me le envia, dice que el conde 
estuvo importunando a los misicos de la capilla para que se lo cantasen. 
Ellos se excusaron con admiracién y risa y después que anduvo de con- 
vento en convento, rogando con él, lleg6 a San Felipe donde hay un prior 
que podria ser conde y conde de Lodosa; pues mandé que le pusiesen tono y 
se canté en aquel convento. No sé cudl es mayor simpleza, que lo hiciese 
él o que lo cantasen ellos. De estos tales sefiores esté poblada la corte. 


But there was another event of the moment which must have 
been less amusing—at least to the king—than were the villancicos 


of the stupid Conde de Lodosa.“ Who was this “‘Jestis todo- 
poderoso” against whom San Martin must be on the watch-out? 
It was El Conde don Jer6énimo del Pozo, ‘‘hijo de un presidente 
Magistrado de Milan” and “marido de la camarera mayor de ma- 
dama de Carignan.” ‘7 And Lucifer was the proud Conde de 
Salazar who had little respect for Italian titles and so one day refused 
to give this ‘Count of the Well” the title of sefiorta which was his 
by rights—an insult for which the Conde del Pozo soon took revenge 


“ The editor of these letters in a footnote states: “Esta en efecto unido a la 
carta el villancico que es de lo mds disparatado que en su género se ha escrito.” 
Unfortunately he does not print it. 

“ See references in the Academia burlesca, p. 619: ‘‘Cristoval, el ciego [de- 
scribed by Rodriguez Villa, pp. 7-8], poeta repentista, natural de Cien Poguelos 
(como melén) trae pleito pendiente con otro giego poeta badea de hazer coplas de 
lo que nunca sucedié . . . sobre dos villangicos que le urté, cantdéndolos en 
Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto; el uno es un didlogo entre Judas y Pilatos [perhaps 
Medina and Martinez, who were “destroying their master” ] y el otro contra 
Lugifer, que dice: “ Lucifer cayé en un pogo, porque nagié Jesus poderoso.” See 
also p. 665 where Lodosa is demanding “ particulares’’ [comedies for private enter- 
tainment] of Olmedo, the autor. He is likewise satirized in the vejamen of Lisbon. 
He was evidently a partisan of Cortigos. 

*’ See Rodriguez Villa (pp. 91-94), who followed with the greatest interest this 
affair that threatened international relations. 
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by refusing to doff his hat in answer to Salazar’s greeting. Where- 
upon the hot-headed young Salazar snatched off the Italian’s hat 
and struck him with it in the face. Swords were drawn—though this 
was in the arcades of the Palace, and it was lése majesté. The 
matter was particularly serious, involving as it did one of the retinue 
of the capricious Princess of Carignan. Ultimately the king him- 
self had to take a hand in establishing peace between ‘Lucifer’ and 
‘Jesis poderoso.’ The court took sides and Cortigos evidently 
sided with the Spaniard Salazar against the Italian ‘*—as the 
Principe de Esquilache had sided with Medina against Cortigos in 
the matter of the hermitage. 

But if we are to identify Cortigos with the San Martin of Esca- 
rramdn, we must prove his literary interests, for this San Martin is 
addressed as a “‘poeta seco,” a “Don Quijote en prosa” and a 
“Sancho Panza en verso.” He had, too, undoubtedly tried his hand 
at comedias. 


In the cédulas which were presented in the academia burlesca 
of 1637, one reads (p. 620): 


Un hermitafio de el Retiro, que no se puede nombrar, anda con tenta- 
ziones de poeta. P{desele ala Academia se haga en ella particular oracién 
porque Dios le tenga de sus consonantes. 


There is, too, a lost sainete of Quevedo, Los gongorinos ermitafios, 
which would, by its title, indicate satire on the literary aspirations of 
the hermits.“® Furthermore, among the memoriales which were 


presented at this same time in the Academy (p. 618), there was this 
one: 


Un poeta buratin © ha llegado a esta corte, que hage grandes pruebas y 
axilidades de su persona, entre las quales escrive una comedia en una ora 


48 It would seem from Pedro Méndez de Loyola’s quintillas (Academia burlesca, 
p. 637) that Salazar had his own private war with the hermits: 
“Dase Lucifer al diablo 

de que se le havian huido .. . ” 

(es decir, los ermitafios.] 


“ When La Barrera prepared his Catdlogo (p. 311) this manuscript, which had 
been taken from Quevedo’s room by don Martin de Arnedo at the time this author 
was imprisoned, still existed. It was the property of Luis Maria de Céndamo y 
Kunh (sic, misprint for Kuhn?) of London. My attempts to locate this sainete in 
verted sentence order of the gongorists. 


5° See Morel-Fatio’s note on this word, Academia burlesca, pp. 671-672. He 
makes it equivalent to volatin. 
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con la mano ¢urda y anda por la maroma con un entremés en un pie y un 
baile de a doze en esotro y una loa de ginquenta colunas en la boca; pide a 
VS. Illustrisima ligengia y un corral de los en que representan para este 
efeto, que en ello rezivird merged." 


The sum total of these quotations would seem to add up to Corticos, 
especially if one compares the second one with Sdnchez de Espejo’s 
description of Cortigos’ fiesta: 


Lunes: la sefiora Condesa de Olivares dispuso el festejo en la ermita de 
San Bruno [i.e. de los Portugueses ]; previnola su Excelencia de suntuoso 
teatro . . . Fué asistido de solos los Reyes, Principe nuestro sefior, da- 
mas, doméstica y Real Casa y sefiores de entrada; y [fué] entretenido de 
diferentes corros de misica, de varias habilidades de bailes; introdixosse 
una loa de tres personajes, figurados por el licenciado Benavente en 
Manuel Cortigos (a cuyo cargo esté aquella ermita), [un] veedor, y un 
alabardero tudesco, con chistes muy de caso (como de un raro y singular 
ingenio) y por baile diez hombres con quatro gaiteros que los guiaban, 
danzando al revés con manos y cabeza, y castafieteando con los pies. 
Representése una comedia, compuesta y estudiada por hijos de vecino [a 
term interpreted by the modern editor of the Cartas de jesuttas as equiv- 
alent to ‘‘aficionados”’] que por particular en trages y mujeres suplié lo 
diestro de los comediantes, en cuyos intermedios no falté gracioso entremés 


. . . torneo zapateado, baile Portugués . . . y por remate una boda 
gallega, festejada a su usanza. : 


Cortigos was a hermit and one of the hermits was a would-be 
poet; he was so newly arrived at court that Rodriguez Villa found it 
necessary to explain his identity; he was, for Alfonso Batres, a 
harum-scarum (a “‘cochite-hervite’’) and for some of the small 
literary fry a Maecenas; ® his fiesta was a hodge-podge which in- 
cluded a loa (in which the host acted), a comedia (“‘compuesta y 
estudiada por aficionados’’), an entremés together with Portuguese 


‘t This likewise (p. 620) refers to Corticos in my opinion: ‘A un poeta 
bailinista nuebo se le han perdido dos seguidillas, unas mudangas de cruzado. 
Quien las huviere hallado, las buelva, porque no le ha quedado borrador, o sacar4 
una paulina de Luis de Benavente, que es pontifice de los bailes y entremeses.” 

®T am inclined to think that Hn el mayor imposible nadie pierda la esperanza 
(likewise Portuguese in its setting, likewise written around 1640, and likewise 
attributed to Moreto) may have been done at Manuel Cortigos’ order. This play, 
which has to do with a priest named Manuel who renounces his vows in order to 
marry a certain Dofia Ana, is in a manuscript of the Biblioteca Nacional called 
Nadie pierda la esperanza (No. 15564), attributed to Lemus. It ends: 


**Y el autor la escribié a instancias 
del mismo don Manuel... ” 
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dances (in which Corticgos himself would almost certainly take part). 
Like Lodosa he would seem to have been writing estribillos in 1638, 
and he was at least acquainted with young Tenorio’s reputation as 
a bailarin. He must be the poeta buratin, the ermitafio ‘‘que no se 
puede nombrar,” the one who was suffering from tentaciones de 
poeta, the Portuguese San Martin of Escarramdn who was ‘Don 
Quixote in prose’ and “‘Sancho Panza in verse.’”’ The very open 
satire of Crist6bal de Medina, whose offering to the king, according 
to Sdnchez de Espejo, would seem to have been in the nature of a 
review of ‘‘las habilidades, tramoyas, bailes, entremeses y comedias 
de todo el afio” (rather than of anything original), would preclude 
his being identified with San Martin. 

Now this San Martin had the previous year dealt death to the 
Barbero muerto in the comedy of Olmedo.** If we take Enoch 
Krook’s statement at full value, Olmedo would be a burlesque written 
by Cancer at the expense of Moreto. I think it highly probable 
that Don Ger6énimo, who is known primarily for his burlesques of 
historical themes, wrote in 1637 (with Vélez and other aficionados, 
perhaps) a Caballero de Olmedo. He perhaps acted in it, too, but it 
was almost certainly directed against Crist6ébal de Medina in his 
struggle with Corticos rather than against Moreto. Medina’s 
name could hardly fail to bring to mind the old theme of Olmedo. 
The anonymous Caballero de Olmedo, written in 1606 according to 
the manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional but not printed until 
around 1634, could have served admirably as a framework on which 
to hang this burlesque; it was in fact made to order.® In it the hero 
goes to war against the Portuguese, who have risen in rebellion 
against Castile and are painted in a very unfavorable light. The 
hero, the ‘‘gala de Medina, la flor de Olmedo”’ was killed as he rode 
his bay steed * from Medina to his home in Olmedo—killed by a 


** One’s first thought is of the actor of this name who took part in the fiestas 
of both 1637 and 1638. Moreover, it is not impossible that Olmedo’s company 
may have helped in the presentation. Alonso Olmedo was of hidalgan birth, and 
CAncer and Vélez would not have felt. bemeaned to have called on him—especially 
for a play whose name so evidently justified it. 

* The confusion would arise from the fact that Cancer in a later vejamen 
(1641) had his tilts with Moreto. The anecdote is so well known that I need not 
quote it here. 

% T have not seen the manuscript version; the first line is the same as that of 
the edition reprinted by Schaeffer. See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, p. 68. 

5 Do the governor’s words in Escarramdn (p. 364), ‘‘Sobre una vaya os espero” 
refer to the bay horse which the caballero de Olmedo by tradition used? It is 
specifically stated in the ballad attributed to Lope that his horse was “a bay.” 
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treacherous English count whose nationality would in the burlesque 
almost certainly have been changed to Portuguese. There are in it, 
curiously enough, two regidores who come forth to make ready the 
plaza for the bull-fight that is to follow—a bull-fight in which 
Galapagar, the gracioso, and his trousers come out very bad seconds 
in their encounter with the bull. There are in it, too, a hermit and 
even a minor character Martin. Many of the lines could be trans- 
ferred almost bodily, among them Galapagar’s (II, p. 303): 


Muchachos de Medina, 
cocad a Galapagar, 

que se hace toreador 

y el toro le hizo volar .. . 


Medina and Martfnez had likewise had their troubles with a bull! 

What would have been the réle of the “‘barbero muerto” in such 
a burlesque? It is not easy to say. A plausible hypothesis is that 
in this satire the old story of ‘‘el caballero de Olmedo” had been 
welded with that of the traditional rivalry between sacristdén and 
barbero and that whoever played the réle of “barbero muerto”’ in 
Escarramdn (Vélez possibly) had acted el caballero de Olmedo in the 
play of the year before and that he was now coming back to haunt 
his rival, Cortigos. If this should be the correct explanation, then 
the following memorial taken from the Academia burlesca (p. 618) 
may be concerned with this same story: 


El sacristén de Jetafe esté preso en esta cdrgel de corte dos afios ha, 
porque se le ymputa que dié al barbero (poeta de hazer loas) rejalgar en 
los consonantes, de gelos de una muger de el mismo lugar, de que llegé 
a estar muy al cavo. 


At any rate it would appear that St. Martin’s wife is not to his 
taste—and that he would like to be freed of her: “la paga serd 
descasarle luego porque su mujer le enfada.”’ If perchance both 
hermits had set their affections on the same lady, say on the actress 
Jerénima de Burgos, then the analogy would have been perfect. 
And the Court must have howled in unholy glee over this new St. 
Martin who had inherited his cape from an earlier one of the same 
name. 

Yet I doubt this to be the answer. What seems more probable 
is that Jerénima de Burgos acted the réle of Brianda and that fact, 
together with the name of St. Martin (which was now being applied 
to Cortigos) and that of San Salvador de Bahfa (a city that was very 
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much before the public mind because of the expedition which was 
being sent there), brought to Vélez’s mind the copla of earlier date 
about Jerénima. 

For the author of the last scenes at least—and possibly of the 
whole—was in my opinion, Vélez, and the date was February, 1638: 


Y acabé la mojiganga 
del laureado San Martin. 


The laureado here is probably a pun on his pen-name, Lauro.*" 
Cancer and others perhaps collaborated: the phrase, ‘“‘Una hora les 
doy de tiempo; hdganla pues luego” might indicate that various 
authors were responsible for its composition, though it is more 
probable that this should be interpreted as an order meaning “ Act 
it.” In the Cartas de jesuitas (XIV, p. 330) for February 16th of the 
year just mentioned, we read: 


Hubo después de la mascara comedias que hicieron los poetas, habién- 
doles dado poco antes el tema de lo que habfan de tratar. Dicen fué de 
las cosas mds ingeniosas que se han visto, porque todos se esmeraron con 
emulacién, procurando echar el resto por salir con la gloria y aplausos de 
los circunstantes, que era la nata del reino la que allf asistia. 


It was, then, on this Thursday, February 13th of Carnival, 1638 that 
Escarramdén was presented before ‘‘the cream of the kingdom.” 
What was the outcome of this war between the hermits? From 
the heavy barrage directed against Medina (and Martinez) in 1637 
and again in 1638 one might think that the fort had virtually col- 
lapsed, that the poets would not otherwise have dared so openly to 
satirize their graft to the king. Yet in the toros of 1640 and again 
in those of 1646 (both given in honor of San Isidro), ‘Pedro de 
Martinez, secretario”’ and Don Cristébal de Medina occupied the 
respective seats 27 and 37 of the third floor of the Panaderta—that 
is they were in the same building with his Majesty. In neither of 
these is there any mention of Corticos. But one discovers with a 
sense of real drama that in those of 1648,5* Pedro Martinez and 
Crist6bal de Medina were not listed as among those present. And 
the new secretary to the king was none other than Manuel Cortigos! 


5? The “de” here is almost certainly equivalent to “‘acerca de:” For what 
may be a similar use of his pen-name Lauro turned into a past participle, see the 
closing lines of Reinar después de morir: “Esta es la Inés laureada.” However, 
Vélez must also have had in mind Bermidez’s Nise laureada. 

88 See Rodriguez Villa, op. cit., pp. 301, 324, 342. 
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Had Death been his friend—or had Philip? It was, we suspect, 
Philip.** 


Smith College 


* Yet the Portuguese paid a goodly price for his success. Playing banker 
to a king who was ever “‘in the red”’ could hardly have failed to have its disquieting 
moments. For those who may be curious as to this Maecenas of the seventeenth 
century, I add the following notices that have come my way: 


April 20, 1639: “S. M., aunque est4 levantado y mejor, sigue atin melancélico 
y desganado. Algo ha de haber de entremés; levantan a Manuel de Cortigos que 
ofrece 6,000 ducados por dar él las licencias del guarda-infante; no faltard otro para 
las guedejas; cosa es todo de burla, aunque estén muy acreditados los semejantes.”’ 
Cartas de jesuttas, XV, 231. 

June 4, 1642: “El jueves, dia de la Ascensién, robaron a Manuel Cortigos, 
Contador mayor de Rentas, Receptor del Consejo de Hacienda y Escribano mayor del 
Reino 70,000 rs. de plata y mds 40,000 de cuartos. Hizose el hurto con mucha 
gente, dando garrote a una reja que estaba en la calle con mucho ruido de jaécaras y 
un coche de seis mulas. Algunos dicen ha sido mentira, mas a otro dia le mandaron 
pagar 50,000 ducados del rey.” Cartas de jesuitas, XVI, 390. 

July 1, 1642: “‘. . . estos dias han salido [para Catalufia] algunas companfas 
de caballos de leva que est4 a cargo de Manuel Cortizos, Portugués.”” Don José 
Pellicer y Tovar, ‘ Avisos” in Semanario erudito, XXXII, 282. 

Around the same date: “‘. . . los libelos contra Olivares refieren con detalle 
que fué Dofia Isabel en persona, con sus joyas en una arquilla de plata .. . a 
casa del prestamista portugués Don Manuel Cortigos de Villasante, pidiéndole 
por ellas 800,000 escudos. Confuso el rico Don Manuel por el honor que se hacia 
a su casa, rehusé las joyas y entregé el dinero.”” Quoted from G. Marafién, El 
conde-duque de Olivares, Madrid, 1936, p. 338. 

June 26, 1646: “Al que hirieron en el Prado estos dias pasados y estuvo dada 
la Extremauncién esté ya bueno. A los agresores que son un D. Fulano de 
Vivanco, del hdébito de Calatrava y otro llamado Cortizos, del mismo habito, prendié 
el Consejo de las Ordenes y los puso en el colegio inglés. Vino cédula de S. M. en 
que manda los lleven presos a la fortaleza de Calatrava; y al consejo de Inquisicién 
y al de las Ordenes manda no entren en esta causa. Es uno de ellos familiar y 
8. M. dice la someterdé a quien més convenga para su Real servicio y no obstante 
esto ha suplicado el Presidente y Consejo de las Ordenes a S. M. para que los deje 
proseguir en raz6n de la causa.” Cartas de jesuttas, XVIII, 338. 

By April 29, 1656 it would appear that Cortigos had brought other members 
of his family to Spain, that the mother was in Cuenca where she had difficulties 
with the Inquisition because of her Jewish blood, that Philip, nevertheless, made 
D. Sebastian Cortizos of Madrid ambassador to Genoa and gave his brother-in-law 
an important position in Naples—to the surprise of the whole court, adds the chron- 
icler, “‘no teniendo ninguno de los dos gota ninguna de sangre de cristiano viejo, 
ni cuarto que no sea de la ley de Moisén.” Manuel Cortigos is nowhere men- 
tioned and it may be that this is another family. See Barrionuevo’s Avisos, 
Madrid, 1892, II, 384, 400; III, 447. 
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JULIANA MORELL: PROBLEMS 


ULIANA MORELL was a girl-prodigy. Born in Barcelona, 
Feb. 16, 1594, she lost her mother when she was two (or three) 
years old. At the age of six (some say seven) she left Spain with 
her father, a prominent banker, who fled from an accusation of 
murder. He educated his precocious daughter with solicitous 
pride in Lyons. She learned Greek, Latin, Hebrew, as well as 
Jurisprudence and Music. In 1606 (or 1607) aged 12 (or 138), 
she defended theses ‘‘cum Logicas tum Morales’’ which she dedi- 
cated (after they were printed?) to Margaret of Austria, Queen 
of Spain. In 1608 she received the doctor’s degree at Avignon 
(from what body is not clear), and on Sept. 15 of that year she 
entered the Dominican convent of St. Praxedes in that city as a 
novice. She took the final vows on June 20, 1610. After three 
years she was made Prioress. This duty and others she performed 
in the convent during thirty years. After a painful two-year ill- 
ness she died on June 26, 1653. 

The authority for most of these statements is a fellow-nun, 
quoted by Quétif-Echard (see no. 10 below), who had taken the 
vows six years after Juliana, and who was at the head of the com- 
munity in 1655. Presumably it was in that year that her testi- 
mony was given. 

So much and not much more (and not all of this certain) was 
known about Juliana Morell when don Joaquin Roca y Cornet, in 
February 1859, read before the Academy of Letters in Barcelona 
a paper which may be the longest biography yet penned of the 
saintly erudite.t Since then, new evidence has been brought to 
light and made accessible in scattered prints. It is worth while to 
unite the material, sift the often contradictory testimony, and 

*His conferencia, Juliana Morell, was printed in the Memorias de la 
Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, II, Barcelona, 1868, 355-384. It is 
heavily padded, but used the best sources then known. 

I should like very much to see the books or pamphlets of Mathieu Joseph 
Rousset, but they are excessively rare. Of his La vénérable Mére Julienne 
Morell, dominicaine, Paris, 1893, I have seen the title only in Ungherini et 
Fumagalli, Manuel de bibliographie et d’iconographie de femmes célébres, first 
supplemente (Turin, 1900). He initiated an edition of her works, Oeuvres 
de la V. M. Julienne Morell, I, Le chemin de la perfection, Lyons, 1894; 2° éd., 
Lyons-Paris, 1895. This title is in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. The British Museum contains Rousset’s Intérieur d’un cloitre do- 
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adduce two hitherto unnoticed witnesses. Yet, after this has been 
done, various problems remain on foot, as will be seen. 

Perhaps the simplest approach is to list chronologically the con- 
temporary witnesses to Juliana’s life. Not all their dates can be 
determined, but approximately they are as follows: 

1. Andreas Schottus, Hispaniae Bibliotheca, Frankfort, 1608, 
p. 343. Published when Juliana was only fourteen, his words tes- 
tify to her immense reputation as a scholar.’ Lyons is given as 
the place where she defended her theses. It is not clear in what 
form the dedication to Margaret of Austria was made. 

2. A portrait of Juliana reproduced by M. Serrano y Sanz, 
Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritoras espaiolas, II, Madrid, 
1905, insert between pages 64 and 65. Beneath it is a Latin 


minicain. Le monastére Ste. Praxéde a Avignon, sa chronique, etc., Lyons, 
1876. 

These titles show that the author was a specialist in the lore of the Do- 
minicans at Avignon. He should have evidence unknown to me. It is un- 
likely, however, that he knew the Spanish passages which I am to cite, and 
since European libraries must remain closed to us for an indefinite period, we 
may as well proceed with the material at hand. The authors of encyclopedia 
articles show no acquaintance with the work of M. Rousset. 

? Some of the works cited as sources by the encyclopedias in their articles 
on Juliana Morell are inacessible to me. Such are: Vincent Baron (1604- 
1674), Libri V Apologetici pro religione, ete., Paris, 1666; Burlat, Academia 
Artium; Jakob Gretser (1560-1625), Libri tres posthumi rerum variarum, 
Ingolstadt, 1628 (Voss, in no. 9 below, quotes this work briefly); Hilarion 
de Coste, Eloge des femmes illustres, Paris, 1630. At least two of these books 
were published during Juliana’s life, and may contain first-hand information. 
If their data differ in any way from the facts revealed by other sources, 
it does not appear in any modern article. 

The following, which I have seen, offer merely second-hand summaries: 
Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana nova, II, Madrid, 1788, 350; G. May4ns 
y Siscar, Cartas morales, II, Valencia, 1773, 356, Carta LXXI; Louis Moréri, 
Grand dictionnaire historique, Lyons, 1674; Manuel Marcillo, Crisi de Catalufia, 
Barcelona, 1685, 373 (photostat kindly furnished by The Hispanic Society of 
America); F. Torres Amat, Memerias para ayudar a formar un texto critico, 
etce., Barcelona, 1836, 432-433; Ungherini et Fumagalli, op. cit. in note 1, 
Turin, 1892-1905, with its two supplements. 

***TVLIANA MORELL Barcinonensis Virgo duodecimo aetatis anno, 
Christi vero Sexcentesimo sexto supra sesqui milesimum (rem prodigii similem 
narro) Lugduni Gallorum Latine iam Graece & Hebraicae utcumque perita, 
Theses cum Logicas tum Morales Latine & se tuendas in aedibus paternis 
proposuit, dum parens Lugduni negotiatur: quas lectas vidimus Margaritae 
Austriae Hispaniarum Reginae inscriptas. Eat nune Graecia & Sapphonem & 
Corinnas Poetrias quidem: sed impudicas laudet, etc.’’ Schottus’s dates are 
1552-1629. 
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legend.* The reproduction bears no date or name of artist. Se- 
rrano (p. 66a) states that the original is in the Biblioteca Nacional 
and by the hand of Pedro Iode. Pieter de Jode I (the father) was 
born in Antwerp in 1570, and died there in 1634; he traveled in 
Italy and France. His son Pieter de Jode II was born in Antwerp 
in 1606, and died after 1634, perhaps in England. Was this the 
portrait of which Juliana’s father wrote (see no. 3 below), ‘‘Yo 
hize azer su retrato y poner en las conclusiones, encima del qual lo 
an echo en muchas partes de Alemafia y Flandres; el que va aqui 
se a echo en Paris’’? If contemporary with the theses of 1606 
(note the words ‘‘Floret Lugduni’’) obviously it was drawn by 
the elder Jode, and may be earlier than Schottus. 

The engraving shows Juliana dressed in Capuchin garb, thus 
bearing out the text below. This may be the first time that the 
habit of this Order is connected with Juliana; it was not the last. 

3. A biography of Juliana by her father, Juan Antonio Morell, 
signed at Lyons, Sept. 12, 1613. The document was first published 
by A. Morel-Fatio in the Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, 
1876, VI, 195-199, from the manuscript in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris. The editor accepted it as genuine.’ It contains a 


‘«‘TVLIANA MORELLA BARCINONENSIS, Virgo Hispana, Capue- 


cinorum habitum pietatis ergo gestans, Latinae, Graecae et Hebraeae lin- 
guarum perita, Philosophiae ac Iurisprudentiae studiosa. Theses Philosophicas 
anno Christi MDCVII aetatis XII a se publice disputatas Margaritae Austriae 
Hispaniarum Indiarumque Reginae, inscripsit & evulgavit. Floret Lugduni in 
Gallia, Musicis instrumentis, alijsque ingenij artibus apprime exercita.’’ 

I have given the legend as it appears under the portrait. Serrano, in his 
transcription of it (p. 66) varies in the two figures: he makes the year MDCVI 
and the age XIII. It would seem that the former figure is correct, the latter 
wrong. The reproduction of the 17th-century wood-cut appears to have been 
made by a photographic process; in that case Serrano’s numbers are simple 
misprints. He also reads disputans for disputatas. 

*It was copied by Serrano y Sanz, op. cit., pp. 64b-66a. He, however, 
did not include the prefatory matter by Morel-Fatio. Since this época of the 
Revista de archivos is rare in this country, it will be well to reprint parts of 
the editor’s justificatory remarks. My friend Dr. Courtney Bruerton has been 
kind enough to copy them for me from the set in the Ticknor Collection, Bos- 
ton. Regarding the MS, the French scholar said: ‘‘llena dos caras de un 
pliego de papel, cuya parte superior ha sido torpemente cortada, causando la 
pérdida de una linea del texto en el verso 0 vuelta. Este pliego es el 109 del 
tomo 238 de la coleccién de Etienne Baluze. . . . El resumen o noticia se reduce 
a una carta dirigida por Juan Antonio Morell, padre de Juliana, a un amigo, 
(Note. Tal vez este amigo fuera Gerénimo Pujades, y la curiosa nota marginal 
relativo al escfindalo que habia obligado a Morell a huir de Barcelona, quizés 
esté escrita de mano del historiador de Catalufia, si bien no nos es dado afir- 
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detailed account of the girl’s studies and of the excellent teachers 
provided for her by her father. "When she was four years and four 
months old he recognized her talent and engaged three tutors. 
One came at six in the morning to the room of the mother (who 
was therefore still alive then) and taught the child Latin prayers 
while she was being dressed still half-asleep. She studied eight 
hours a day, including Sundays and holidays. This Spartan ré- 
gime was only temporarily interrupted by the homicide which com- 
pelled Morell to flee from Spain. The pair did not locate immedi- 
ately in Lyons, as had been supposed by all writers, but went from 
Barcelona to Cologne and Brussels, whence ‘‘la llevé a Paris, en 
donde tomé un maestro muy viejo que le ensefié en esta ciudad la 
Filosofia: y en edad de ocho afios componia en griego ... , y el 
dia que hizo 12 afios, que el dia antes podia decir que no tenia mas 
de 11, sustent6 conclusiones piblicas en mi casa, en donde asistieron 
dos Obispos y de todas las Ordenes y el Governador y la nata de la 
ciudad. . . . Entré ha un dia en un monasterio de monjas Domini- 
eas reformadas, en donde se ha quedado mal mi grado.’’ This 
two-page biography was signed at Lyons, but that city is nowhere 
mentioned in it; but it may be that ‘‘esta ciudad,’’ as certainly 
‘*en mi casa,’’ are to be taken as indicating his own residence while 
writing. Otherwise one might think that some time was spent in 
Paris. 

To be noted also in this account is the phrase ‘‘ Entré ha un dia 
en un monasterio de monjas Dominicas reformadas.’’ If this be 
taken literally, we are to infer that Juliana entered the convent on 


Sept. 11, 1613. The accepted data, taken from the nun’s account, 
is June 20, 1610. 


marlo.) deseoso de saber los pormenores de la educacién de la prodigiosa nifia. 
. . . Aunque la carta carece de signos externos de autenticidad (como el sobre 
y el sello), otros indicios, como el carfcter intimo de ciertas cireunstancias de 
la resefia, y la detestable ortografia que parece propia de un catalan residente 
durante mucho tiempo en el extranjero, inclinan a creer, mientras no exista 
prueba en contrario, que tal escrito es autégrafo de Morell.’’ He then points 
out that the biographical details as related in this letter differ in many ways 
from those given by the nun from whom Quétif-Echard derived their informa- 
tion, and remarks, ‘‘Para conciliar tales diferencias seria preciso hacer un 
estudio minucioso de estos diversos testimonios, que aqui no nos es dado 
emprender.’’ 


The nota marginal alluded to above is reproduced by Serrano, p. 65a, 
note 1. 


Roca y Cornet, of course, could not know this source, and the encyclopedists 
have overlooked it. 
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4. Lope de Vega, in his comedia La prueba de los ingenios, 
undated, printed in Parte IX, 1617, versified a eulogy of Juliana 
thus (Acad. ed., XIV, 211b—212a) : 


Hoy vive, en honra de Espaiia, 
Juliana, barcelonesa, 

que en Paris, paiblicamente, 
ensefia todas las ciencias; 

de catorce afios y menos 
imprimié libros, que dejan 

los filésofos y sabios 

sin respuestas y sin ienguas.® 


The allusion proves, first, that the play was written after Feb. 16, 
1608, when Juliana turned fourteen.’ The mention of Paris is 
interesting. One may suppose that Lope had only a vague notion 
of where the girl was, and said ‘‘Paris’’ as he might have said 
‘*France.’’ Or, he may have heard of her studying and perhaps 
lecturing in Paris, while there with her father. More interesting 
still, in view of later testimony, is the statement that she taught the 
sciences publicly. I shall discuss this later. 

5. Juliana herself has left a brief autobiography, dated at Avi- 
gnon, June 21, 1617. It is found in the dedication: to Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, of Juliana’s Traité de la vie spirituelle 
par 8. Vincent Ferrier de l’ordre de 8S. Dominique, traduit de Latin 
en Francez avec les remarques & annotations sur chaque chapitre, 
Lyons, 1617, printed at her father’s expense.* She is, one may 
suppose, the most authoritative of all witnesses to her life up to 
the age of 23. She states, then, that she was born in Barcelona; 
that her father initiated her studies when she was five, and took her 
with him to France when she was seven, fixing his vcsidence in 
Lyons, where he spared no expense in giving her the best teachers. 
At twelve she defended theses of philosophy in Lyons, and dedi- 
eated them to the Queen who was the mother of her present dedi- 

* For this allusion and those below from Pifia I am indebted to my friend 
Prof. J. Homero Arjona, to whom I am glad to express my thanks. 

* This, to be sure, is no help in dating, for other allusions show it to be 


not earlier than 1610. See Morley-Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Comedias, New York, 1940, pp. 235-236. 

*The title, place and date I get from Quétif-Echard, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, II, Paris, 1721, 846a. The text is accessible to me only in 
the Spanish translation by Roca y Cornet, op. cit., 375-378. Serrano y Sanz, 
without naming his source, copied the pertinent portion from Roca y Cornet. 


The latter commits the slip of saying that the book of Juliana was dedicated 
‘fa la reina de Francia Maria Teresa de Austria’’: in 1617! 
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eatee. At the age of thirteen she was inspired by the Lord with 
an intense desire to serve him; her father, though she was his only 
child, agreed, and started to Spain with her. On passing through 
Avignon she was attracted by the fame of the convent there, and 
entered it when fourteen. Soon after, she put on the habit, and 
after a year’s trial, she professed. 

There is no mention here of Cologne, Brussels or Paris, but that 
is doubtless an omission for brevity. In other respects Juliana’s 
account does not conflict with her father’s. Neither she nor he 
says a word of the Avignon doctorate. 

6. Laurens Beyerlinck (1578-1627), in his Magnum Theatrum 
Vitae Humanae, Cologne, 7 vols., 1631, under the heading Doctrina, 
has a little to say concerning Juliana, but does not contribute to 
our knowledge of her. The date of his writing is uncertain ; obvi- 
ously it was between 1619 and 1627. He was not even sure that 
she was alive. His data are derived mainly, if not entirely, from 
the Traité to which Juliana prefixed her autobiography (no. 5), 
and from a priest’s censura of it. The edition cited by Beyerlinck 
(Paris, 1619) was the second. 

7. At Madrid in 1628 Juan de Pifia published his novel entitled 
Casos prodigiosos y cueva encantada.*° The aprobaciones of this 
book are of August and September of 1628; the Fe de erratas is of 
Nov. 24. It cannot have been composed before that year, for twice 
in the course of the narrative (pp. 18, 253-254) Francisco de la 
Cueva y Silva is mentioned as recently deceased, and he died in 

*The work went through many editions. I quote from that of Venice, 
1707, 8 vols.; vol. II, p. 1043a. The sub-head Mulieres Doctae, correctly cited 
by Manuel Marcillo in his Crisi de Catalufia already mentioned, was taken by 


some one to be the title of a book, and as such it appears ascribed to Beyerlinck 
in many articles on Juliana Morell. 

‘*Avenione in Gallia etiamnum superest, nisi 4 paucis mensibus naturae 
debitum exolvisset, religiosa virgo Juliana Morella, Ordinis S. Dominici, in 
monasterio 8. Praxedis professa, 4 teneris instituta in cultioribus disciplinis, 
quae librorum sacrorum lectione, Graecae, Latinae, ac Hebraicae puritatis cog- 
nitionem, & usum assecuta est. Cujus rei egregium documentum nuper praebuit, 
tractatum B. Vincentii Ferrerii Ordinis ejusdem, de vita spirituali, non modd 
é Latino in Gallicum sermonem transferendo, sed eruditis insuper scholiis & 
notis illustrando, é quibus constat, eandem virginem ingenio perfacili esse, 
veterumque Ecclesiae Doctorum seripta ad amussim lustrasse, unde eam mulie- 
bris sexus velut miraculum admiratur Joannes Cladius Sacrae Theologiae Doc- 
tor, & Ecclesiae S. Pauli Lugduni canonicus, & Ecclesiastes, in censura ad prae- 
fatum libellum scripta 7. Februarii anni 1617. Dictus libellus editus est Parisii 
anno 1619.’ 

*” Reprinted by E. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1907. My citations are from 
this edition. 
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February 1628.° It is therefore sure not only that the Casos 
prodigiosos was composed in 1628, but that its action takes place 
in that year. The subject is the visit of a wealthy young Spaniard, 
don Juan Bernardo, to France, and his experiences there. The 


references to Juliana Morell are so precise that they must be quoted 
in full. The scene in every case is Paris. 


Trataron de lo que pensaba hacer don Juan en Paris y a donde habia 
de pasar, porque le pensaba ayudar en cuanto le hubiese menester. Don 
Juan, agradecido, que deseaba conocer y tratar a Juliana Morella, natural 
de Barcelona, ilustrisima espafiola, que en habito de capuchina, virgen y 
santa, habia leido en aquella insigne Universidad de Paris, y leia todas 
las ciencias, hasta la misica, que no le podia faltar, por la consonancia y 
armonia de su peregrino ingenio y virtudes; md4s admirada inteligencia 
que mujer. (P. 147.) . 

Amele Paris como a la famosa Juliana Morella.... (P.171.) 

. . . visitar al honor de Espafia, Juliana Morella.... (P. 186.) 

Visité6 a Juliana Morella, mina del oro divino resplandeciente, de in- 
mensos quilates; que aunque todos los santos son sabios, hay fénix 
Agustinos, Ambrosios, Criséstomos, Tomases y Escotos sutiles. Recibidle 
la maestra santa, con su hdbito de capuchina, que mds imitaba Angel o 
abrasado serafin que humana criatura, con la alegria del alma; y tratando 
de las ciencias y edtedras que habia leido y lefa, parecié a don Juan que 
eran su divino ingenio y virtudes mayores que su fama. Pidiéd a don 
Juan le oyese, y habiéndole dado cuenta de sus estudios, que acudiese a 
leer algunas lecciones presumiendo se haria buen lugar. Muy aficionados 
quedaron. (Pp. 201-202.) 

En hombros sacaron al espajiol los doctores de la Universidad. Juliana 
Morella le oyé, que también hizo sutilisimo argumento, de manera que 
Espafia saliéd vencedora. Estuvo con don Juan, ya que le habian dejado 
los hombros, habléle agradeciendo el honor que habia dado a su patria. 
Alabé su ingenio, como si el suyo fuera inferior; visitébala muchas veces 
don Juan. (Pp. 255-256.) 

Los monsiures, sefiores, la Universidad, la ciudad y la primera Juliana 
Morella, se holgaron, le dieron el parabién. (P. 307.) 


The facts which one would deduce from these plain passages, if 
they were not fictional, are two: in 1628 Juliana was teaching in 
the University of Paris, and she wore the garb of a Capuchin while 
doing so. A novelist, it is true, held the pen; but he was writing 
of a personage who had been celebrated by serious writers since 
1608. Would he dare so to misrepresent a famous Dominican nun? 
I find it hard to believe. On the other hand, how could the Pri- 


“See Crawford’s edition of his Trajedia de Narciso, Philadelphia, 1909, 
p. 6. 
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oress, or even a mere nun, of the Dominican convent in Avignon 
take leave of absence and teach in Paris in Capuchin garb? This 
is still harder to believe. 

There is no evidence that Pifia ever traveled outside his native 
Spain. It seems probable that he did not. He was a notary by 
profession, and his signature appears on documents in the years 
1613, 1617, 1627; he was the object of dedications or wrote eulo- 
gistic poems for the works of others in 1599, 1602, 1603, 1604, 
1605, 1609, 1612, 1615, 1617, 1620, 1621; he published prose works 
himself in 1624, 1627, 1628, 1629 and after.** He was an intimate 
friend of Lope de Vega. As a fairly distinguished member of 
literary society in Madrid, he could hardly have journeyed into 
France without some inkling of it cropping out in the allusions of 
his friends or in his own writing. I irfer that his descriptions of 
France were imaginary. Let us hear the remaining witnesses be- 
fore attempting to solve the problem. 

8. Laurel de Apolo (1630), by Lope de Vega, contains an often- 
cited passage."* After the customary hyperbole of the ‘‘fourth 
grace and tenth Muse,’’ Lope compares ‘‘Juliana Morella’’ to an 
angel, 

pues lo ha sido 
la que todas las ciencias ha leido 
publicamente en y escuelas. 


This statement has not hitherto been taken literally, or its many 
readers have thought that the allusion was to her famous theses of 
1606. But the date of the poem and the language used shows that 
Lope shared the conviction of Pifia: he thought she was engaged 
in public lecturing and teaching. The place is not named; the 
time was in the not distant past. 

9. The distinguished Dutch scholar and theologian, Gerard Jan 
Voss (Vossius) (1577-1649), found space for a brief account of 
Juliana Morell in his De artium et scientiarum natura et constitu- 
tione, sive De quatuor artibus popularibus, printed at Amsterdam 
in 1660, and perhaps earlier. His words ** are of interest because 


12 See Cotarelo’s Introduccién to the Casos prodigiosos. 

* Bibl. Aut. Esp., XXXVIII, 196a (Silva IT). 

“**Anno MDCV. Juliana Morella Barcinonensis, virgo Hispana, aetatis 
suae duodecimo, Cappucinorum habitu induta, public8 Theses Philosophicas 
defendit: quas inscripsit Margaritae Austriacae, Hispaniarum, Indiarumque, 
Reginae. Morella haec tum Latiné docta, tum Graecé etiam, ac Hebraicé; nec 
Philosophiae modd, sed & Iurisprudentiae studiosa, Musicis etiam instrumentis 
eanere perita, artibus etiam aliis exculta. Narrat Gretzerus in Posthumo rerum 
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they too repeat the legend of the Capuchin habit worn for the 
theses. One might believe that Voss derived his information from 
the Pieter de Jode wood-cut, but that is not the case, or he would 
not have been compelled to draw on Gretser for the knowledge that 
Juliana ‘‘flourished’’ at Lyons. Schottus too could have told him 
that. Voss, then, though strictly a contemporary of Juliana, pos- 
sessed slight knowledge of her life. I do not know when he com- 
posed his treatise; after the publication of Gretser’s Rerum vari- 
arum (1628), of course. It is amazing that at that time he was 
ignorant of Juliana’s entering the convent at Avignon. He cannot 
ever have seen her Traité. His date 1605 is either a misprint or 
misinformation. 

10. Last in order, and yet the primary source of our knowledge 
of Juliana’s life, is the nun’s statement mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. It was, apparently, not printed till 1721, in the 
second volume of the compilation by Jacques Quétif, finished by 
Jacques Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, Paris, 1719- 
1721.%° It seems likely that her letter to Jean de Rechac was sent 
in 1655 or soon after, though the text does not expressly say so. 


The Latin has not to my knowledge been reprinted, and cannot be 
omitted from this discussion.'* 


(845b) SOR. JULIANA MORELL. 
Soror JULIANA MORELL natione Catalana, patria Barcinonensis, 
virgo ingenua genere, corpore elegans, sed mente clarior, & inter seculi 
sui Musas praestantissima, Barcinone XVI febr. MDXCIV nata est 
patre Johanne Antonio Morell famoso & opulento mensario. Bimula vix 
vel trimula matre orba, sanctimonialibus Dominicanis Barcinone primum 
instituenda tradita est, ubi bre- (846a) vi legere & scribere didicit. Nondum 
plene quadrima apud patrem reversa, Latinam, Graecam, & Hebraicam 
linguas didicit ab egregiis praeceptor us erudita sumtus liberaliter patre 
conferente: nec dum septennis e Barcinone absentem ad patrem comte 
admodum & Latine scripsit. Patre ab invidis criminis accusato, quod 
rixae euidam praesens vel auctor vel particeps homicidii vel vulneris 
diceretur, Juliana una cum eo patriam fugiente nondum plene octennis 
Lugdunum petiit & incoluit, ibique novem quotidie horas discendis hu- 


Variarum opere & Stegelio collecto, lib. Il, cap. IV, ubi additur, florere etiam- 
num Lugduni in Galliis. Obiit vero Gretzerus anno hujus seculi XXV. ut 
triennio post illa posthuma prodierint.’’ Gerardi Joan. Vossii Operum tomus 
tertius Philologicus, Amsterdam, 1697, Part III (1696), p. 37a. 

* Morel-Fatio, op. cit. p. 196b, cites Quétif-Echard as his source for the 
nun’s deposition. 

* Quétif-Echard, op. cit., II, 1721, 845-846. I follow a photostat of the 
Library of Congress copy. 
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manioribus litteris Rhetorices, dialectices, ethices insumens, praeter eas 
quas musicae, fidibus & organis pulsandis dabat, duodecimum aetatis 
annum attigit, quo theses dialecticas & ethicas publice summa cum omnium 
laude propugnavit, non in habitu Capucinorum, ut allucinatur Vossius 
Lib. de quatuor artibus popularibus pag. 82 lib. 2, qui est de Philosophia *" 
sed caeruleo amictu muliebri usitato holoserico argenteo stramine super- 
inducto ornata. Mox physicae, metaphysicae & juri utrique operam 
dedit, patreque Avenionem migrante, ubi filiam in decretorum facultate 
laurea donandam sperabat, alterum & illustre doctrinae suae specimen 
dedit mense augusto MDCVIII in pontificio vicelegati Avenionensis 
palatio astantibus eum principissa Condaea, eodem vicelegato, ac omnium 
ordinum viris lectissimis, omni arguenti publice respondendo cum totius 
consessus voluptate & gratulatione. Superiori exinde lumine illustrata, 
divitias quas a patre locupletiore nuptiis eam altioribus destinante sperare 
poterat, contemnens, monasterium sororum nostrarum §. Praxedis 
Avenionense ingressa XV septembris MDCVIII, habitum anno sequenti 
VIII junii induit, & die XX junii MDCX vota sua Domino distinxit 
labiis suis. Ibidem mira fulgens pietate, humilitate, regularum observa- 
tione severiori, tertio ibidem priorissa reluctans licet electa & praefecta, 
haec & alia munia per XXX annos Deo, & sororibus, omnibusque probata, 
& dilecta obivit. Biennio tandem ante mortem diris cholicae, febrium, 
asthmatis, capitis, ilium, stomachi & cordis spasmatis, doloribus, & con- 
vulsionibus vexata, agone quinque dierum fortiter tolerato piisimam Deo 
reddidit animam XXVI junii MDCLIII. Quae omnia ejusdem sacri 
gynaecei monialis sexennio post Julianam professa, & anno MDCLV 
ejusdem praefecta scripto mandavit epistola ad nostrum Johannem de 
Rechac de Sancta Maria. Plura reliquit ingenii vere pii ac religiosi 
monumenta. .. . 


The Quétif-Gchard narrative is the official Dominican account 
of Juliana’s life. It was issued at a late date (1721) by his- 
torians of the Dominican Order, and ascribed to a nun of whose 
existence and of whose letter we know nothing more. We are justi- 
fied in scrutinizing it with care and seeking corroboration of its 
details. Of our ten witnesses, three besides the nun were personally 
acquainted with Juliana. — 

The Quétif-Echard account supplies for the first time the exact 
dates of Juliana’s birth, her entry into the convent, her assuming 
the habit and taking the final vows, her death. From it alone we 
learn that she became Prioress, that she suffered a painful two- 
year illness before her death. Manuel Marcillo, writing in 1685, 
did not know these things. The nun’s memory could have supplied 


17 Either the learned authors or the printer slipped here. Liber II of 


Vossius’s treatise, in which the passage about Juliana is found, bears the title 
De Philologia. 
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some, but not all, of this material. She must have been acquainted 
with the Traité (no. 5 above) and the biographical matter in it; 
but for the dates she must have utilized documents existing in the 
convent. 

Let us pick out the items in which the nun’s account diverges 
from those of others, and likewise the significant. particulars in 
which it coincides with them. 

At the beginning there are slight <:screpancies. The nun states 
that Juliana lost her mother at the age of two or three years; Juan 
Antonio Morell inadvertently (for he did not mention the mother’s 
death, so intent was he on boasting of his own care for the girl) let 
it be seen that during his wife’s lifetime he began to hire tutors, 
and that was when the child was four years and four months old. 
The difference is not important. Definite corroboration of the 
nun’s account comes in the phrase ‘‘sanctimonialibus Dominicanis 
Barcinone primum instituenda tradita est, ubi brevi legere & scri- 
bere didicit.’’ For the father, in the course of his itemized story 
of his daughter’s education, had said: ‘‘el maestro Marchante, que 
ansi lo llamaba yo porque la ensefiaba caminando, la llevaba al 
monasterio de Monte Sién, en donde le ensefiaban a leher; y por el 
camino la repetia la licién, y comia alli.’’ The convent of Monte 
Sién was in fact occupied by a community of Dominican nuns 
from 1423 at least to 1854..* True, the father sets the time after 
he began to take private tutors for her; the nun, before. The 
nun’s tale of the letter written in Latin to her father when the girl 
was seven, is matched by the father, who required her to address 
him in Latin when she asked for her toys. The nun says that 
Juliana escaped from Barcelona with her father when she was 
seven; the father said that when she was six he was compelled to 
flee alone, and awaited her in Carcassonne. Twelve years is the 
age set by both for the defense of the theses. 

Here the nun takes direct issue with the assertion of Jode and 
Voss (independent, as we have seen) in the matter of the costume 
worn by Juliana on this occasion. ‘‘Non in habitu Capucinorum, 
ut allucinatur Vossius . . . , sed caeruleo amictu muliebri usitato 
holoserico argenteo stramine superinductu ornata.’’ Whatever the 
elaborate dress consisted of,’® it is strange that anyone should re- 

* Andrés Avelino Pi y Arimén, Barcelona antigua y moderna, vol. I, Bar- 
celona, 1854, 519-520. 


“It is a difficult passage. The meaning of stramine is in doubt, and the 
many masculine singular ablatives are hard to sort out. Aided by colleagues 
skilled in post-classical Latin, I should render, ‘‘well dressed in a customary 
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member it forty years after the event, and I shall discuss the point 
separately below. 

The nun’s account started the story that Juliana received a doc- 
tor’s degree at Avignon. ‘‘Patreque Avenionem migrante, ubi 
filiam in decretorum facultate laurea donandam sperabat, alterum 
& illustre doctrinae suae specimen dedit mense augusto MDCVIII 
in pontificio vicelegati Avenionensis palatio ..., omni arguenti 
publicé respondendo cum totius consessus voluptate & gratula- 
tione.’’ This means, I believe, that after the father moved to 
Avignon, where he hoped that his daughter would be presented 
with a laurel-wreath under the Faculty of canon-law, she gave, 
in August of 1608, another fine example of her doctrine in the 
pontifical palace of the vice-legate of Avignon . . . , replying pub- 
licly to all questioners, with pleasure and appreciation on the part 
of the entire assembly. Roca y Cornet (op. cit., p. 368) made the 
receiving of the degree definite: ‘‘En agosto de 1608 dié Juliana 
otra prueba eminente de su extraordinario talento y erudicién 
maravillosa en el palacio pontificio del vice-legado de Aviiién, 
recibiendo el grado doctoral a presencia de la princesa, etc.’ The 
laurel-wreath probably represented some kind of a degree or at 
least an honor; and we are led to infer from her successful showing 


that she received it. But it is singular that the nun, so specific 
about the dress, should set down a rather important event in her 
heroine’s life with a hazy cireumlocution. It is strange, too, that 
the father, in 1613, proud as he was of his daughter’s accomplish- 
ments, said no word of the event. One might almost suspect that 


woman’s dress of blue silk with a cloth-of-silver cloak.’’ Roca y Cornet trans- 
lated (op. cit., p. 366): ‘‘con manto azul y vestido interior de seda de color 
pajizo bordado de plata, de que usar acostumbraba.’’ 

The Latinity of Roca y Cornet was not reliable. He undertook to trans- 
late a highly precious Latin epigram on Juliana (p. 382), quoted it inaccu- 
rately and gave a garbled translation. He ascribed the epigram to Burlat, 
who quoted it in his Academia artiwm. The real author was Baudouin Cabil- 
liau (in Spanish, Balduino Cabillavo), as indicated by Manuel Marcillo. This 
Jesuit Latin poet (1568-1652) could be included among the contemporary 
witnesses, except that he is a eulogist, not a biographer. His Epigrammata 
selecta came from the Plantin press at Antwerp in 1620. The epigram is given 
in full form, but ill punctuated, by Torres Amat. For completeness I repeat 
it here, taking it from Marcillo: 


‘*Lingua sonat Marcum, Graium sonat Aeschinis hostem, 
Hebraeoque fluunt balsama mista croco. 
Quod genus hoc sexus? dictu mirabile! claudit 
Tergeminos uno pectore Virgo viros.’’ 
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his hopes were dashed.”° Perliaps, however, the honor was so slight 
that he did not bother to mention it. 

There are, then, no major discrepancies between the Quétif- 
Echard version of Juliana’s life and those of the girl herself and 
her father. Two, however, are to be reconciled, as between the 
former and some contemporary accounts. First, the matter of the 
dress, whether Capuchin hood or womanly blue silk, worn by 
Juliana when at the age of twelve she stood up before a distin- 
guished assembly at her father’s house in Lyons to display her ab- 
normal skill in dialectics. The Jode portrait seems to me au- 
thentic; we have the father’s word that several artists drew his 
daughter; the Latin below it reads ‘‘Floret Lugduni,’’ to indicate 
contemporaneity. Voss, writing much later, continued the legend, 
and Piiia, in 1628, went so far as to assert that she wore Capuchin 
garb while lecturing in Paris. He cannot have known that she 
had entered a Dominican convent in 1610 or 1613. Such ignorance 
was general, since the learned Gretser and Voss, around 1625, 
shared it. Before she joined the Dominicans, the child might have 
borrowed dignity with a loaned hood and gown; after that time, 
she could not. 

The Dominicans would have an incentive to exclude the Ca- 
puchins from any share in their heroine, and I suspect that the 
curiously specific story of the blue silk dress was a deliberate 
invention. 

As to the categorical assertion of Pifia (and Lope) that Juliana 
taught publicly in Paris as late as 1628, everything points in the 
other direction—the inherent improbability, the silence of the of- 
ficial Dominican account. However, to satisfy a doubt, I asked 
Dr. Susi Eisenberg, a research assistant of don Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, to investigate in Paris. She had no success. The Faculty 
rolls are not extant or discoverable. The best informed persons 
at the University of Paris did not believe that any woman, much 
less a foreigner and a nun, taught there in that period. So, instead 
of a ray of light shed upon the organization of the University of 
Paris, we have, probably, only an example of the extreme ignorance 
of the most prominent men of letters in Spain about what was 

*A University was founded at Avignon in 1303 (H. Rashdall, The Uni- 
versities of Europe in the Middle Ages, II, Oxford, 1895, 172ff). After the 
departure of the Popes it slowly decayed. I do not know when the Studium 
Generale ceased to function; Noél Du Fail was there before March 31, 1547 
(E. Philipot, La vie et l’oeuvre littéraire de Noél Du Fail, Paris, 1914, 87 and 


note 4). In any ease, a mere Cathedral school would have served Juliana’s 
purpose. 
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actually going on across the Pyrenees. To them, ‘‘France’’ meant 
‘*Paris.’’ They had heard at some time about the famous Lyons 
theses, seen the portrait, and embroidered at will upon the theme. 
The ignorance of the laity is not surprising, when one considers 
that a great erudite in Holland, Voss, had to rely upon the book of 
another hardly better informed than himself to learn the simplest 
facts about a somewhat famous contemporary.” 

There is one other possible side-light. A Catalan Dominican 
monk, Fray Cosme Gil Morellas or Morelles, was active in his 
Order at about the same time as Juliana Morell. In 1612 he 
‘*defendié en Paris unas conclusiones piblicas sobre la ‘autoridad 
del papa y concilios’ a que asistid toda la Universidad, muchos 
Sres. de la corte y lo mds ilustre del clero y de la toga.’’**_ By rea- 
son of his brilliance he was made Inquisitor General of Mayence, 
Tréves, and Cologne. He too was a native of Barcelona. The 
family name of Juliana was written ‘‘Morella’’ by Jode, Lope, 
Voss, Beyerlinck, Pifia. Only Schottus and Quétif-Bchard spell it 
correctly. There may easily have been ‘‘contamination’’ between 
the legends of the two Dominicans. 

I have attempted to perform the task of critical comparison 
which Morel-Fatio chose to leave undone. In a more fortunate age, 
search in the archives of Avignon (if archives still remain there) 
might reveal facts unknown.”* 

S. Griswotp Mor.ey 

University of California 

™It should be borne in mind that the city of Paris, as a residence of 
Juliana, is not mentioned by Voss or Jode, or by anyone save Juan Antonio 
Morell (in a letter not printed till 1876), Lope de Vega and Piifia. 

* Torres Amat, op. cit., p. 433a. 

23 After this article was in type, Dr. Alice Shone of the Dominican College 
at San Rafael, Calif., brought to my notice a brochure existing in the library 
there: M. T. Kelly, The Venerable Mother Julianna Morell and Some of her 
Companions, London, Catholic Truth Society, 1901, 32 pages (pages 1-18 are de- 
voted to Juliana). This biography is plainly based on that of Quétif-Bchard. 
It adds pious embroideries, and some minor details (as, that Juliana’s father 
treated her harshly, that he died at Milan in 1624) which must have been taken 
from an independent source. Of interest for my purpose is the statement (p. 
5) that her father ‘‘woul& only allow her to wear a coarse dress, something 
like that worn by Franciscan nuns. There is still at Avignon a picture of 
Julianna in this costume, which, it is supposed, was imposed on her by her 
father, in order that her mind might not be diverted from her studies.’’ This 
is the only attempt I have seen to rationalize the Capuchin-habit legend, in- 
stead of denying it. 

No mention is made of Paris as her residence at any time. 
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I 


ANIFIESTO es el sentido utilitario, diddctico, de gran parte 

de nuestra literatura del siglo de oro: su consciente unién del 
arte y la moral, de la complacencia del gusto y la reforma de las 
costumbres. La novela, la poesia y el drama tienen a veces un 
propésito didactico;* los sermones, los graves tratados y las mAxi- 
mas, un propdsito artistico. La alegoria, en particular—que cabe 
definir ecmo un método de sugerir la verdad o representarla 
imaginativamente—, venia siendo una modalidad literaria incorpo- 
rada a los poemas épicos, a la prosa y poesia misticas, y a las novelas 
de caballerias del siglo XVI. Asi como el asunto fantdstico ha 
servido después, en el siglo XIX, para exponer teorias filoséficas, 
asi sirvié la alegoria en los siglos pasados para presentar una 
doctrina moral. Su eficacia se basa en el hecho de que la ilusién 
es un fenédmeno psicolégico normal. 

Baltasar Gracifn expresé en su Agudeza y arte de ingenio 
(1648) algunos conceptos sobre la alegoria. No tienen singular 
novedad para su tiempo, ni para el nuestro, pero nos importa 
recogerlos aqui. Estima que la verdad, vestida con lo dulce y facil 
de una ficcién, persuade los 4nimos eficazmente.* ‘‘El] ordinario 
modo de disfracar la verdad para mejor insinuarla sin cétraste es el 
d las Parabolas y Alegorias,’’* las cuales califica de ‘‘vn todo 
artificioso fingido que por traslacion y semejanca pinta y propone 
los humanos acontecimientos.’’* Acerca de la alegoria, en parti- 
cular, declara que es un ‘‘afectado disfraz de la malicia, ordinaria 
eapa del satirizar. Gra prueva es d su artificio el estar en todos 
tiempos tan validas. Consiste tambien en la semejica con que las 
virtudes y los vicios se introduzen en metafora de personas y que 
hablan segun el sugeto competente. Las cosas espirituales se pintan 
en figura de cosas materiales y visibles con intencion y traca de 
empefios y desempefios en el sucesso... En lo profano, fue el 

1 Ejemplos insignes de la primera, el Guzman de Alfarache, La Picara 
Justina y el Marcos de Obregén; de la poesia, la copiosa produccién mistica, 
moral y politica; y del drama, los autos sacramentales. 

2 Agudeza y arte de ingenio, Huesca, 1648, pg. 337. 

8 Ibid., pag. 339. 

4 Ibid., pag. 341. 
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primero en este genero de inventar el impio Luciano en sus Combites 
y Dialogos. Los Ingenios Italianos los han autorizado y platicado 
con eminencia, el Petrarca en sus triunfos, el Date en sus Infiernos. 
Pero el que mas los ha realeado ha sido Trajano Bocalino en sus 
Criticos Raguallos del Parnaso, saconando lo selecto de la Politica 
y lo picante de la Satyra cé lo ingenioso de la invencion y con lo 
dulce de la variedad, aunque el estilo es sobrado difusso para vn tan 
intenso Ingenio.’’ 

En su opinién, las alegorias no han de ser muy largas ni muy 
continuas: ‘‘alguna de quaédo en quido refresca el gusto; y sale 
muy bié, si fuere moral, @ tire al sublime desengajio.’’* Manifiesta 
que siempre le agradaron las alegorias de Homero.” Y él, que habia 
de escribir la mejor novela alegérica de Espaiia, dijo afios antes en 
su Agudeza: ‘‘ Pudiera aver dado a este volumen la forma de alguna 
alegoria . . . pero heme dexado llevar del genio Espajiol, 6 por 
gravedad, 6 por desahogo en el diseurrir.’’* Quiso dar a entender, 
sin duda, no que fuesen desacomodadas las alegorias al genio espa- 
fol, sino sélo las obras extensas puramente alegéricas: pensaba aqui 
en los largos poemas alegéricos de Italia. 

En obras anteriores al Criticén (1651-57), particularmente en 
El Discreto (1646), Gracian se habia mostrado sensible a las delicias 
del gusto estético, y capaz de crearlas él mismo. Aunque como 
moralista atiende siempre a formar nuestro juicio, sabe bien que la 
misién del arte es dar pasto a la imaginacién. Despliega en El 
Criticén una superior fantasia, pero no para forjar aventuras, crear 
personajes 0 darnos un mundo de pasiones e incidentes; su fantasia 
esté confinada a las alegorias. Fuera de ellas es sdlo un observador 
eritico, un perspicaz comentarista, un ensayista genial. Y huelga 
decir que no emplea el simbolismo para escapar a la autoridad 
espiritual o temporal, porque fuera de las alegorias su critica es 
igualmente atrevida y mordaz. En el prefacio de la Primera Parte 
del Criticén anuncia el cardcter-de la obra: ‘‘el curso de tu vida en 
un discurso te presento oy, letor juizioso.’’ Entra, pues, en su plan 
desde el primer instante la intencién simbélica: una alegoria de la 
vida humana. El elemento alegérico esté en el plan general del 
Criticén como elemento esencial, y esté asimismo en un grupo 
numeroso de episodios como elemento accesorio. Y ambos coinciden 
y se mezclan en el desarrollo de la novela. Sus dos personajes | 

5 Ibid., pags. 343-344. 

6 Ibid., pag. 339. 

t El Criticén, Parte I, Pref. 
8 Al Lector. 
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principales son alegéricos en la intencién del autor. Andrenio es 
la juventud que se deja llevar del instinto, de las tentaciones de la 
pasiOn, de las veleidades estériles y de las quimeras de su imagina- 
cién. Critilo es el varén de maduro juicio, la fuerza activa de la 
prudencia, la eleccién reflexiva de los actos, la experiencia segura 
del pasado que dicta previsién para el futuro, la razén que conoce, 
la voluntad que ejecuta. Andrenio es, en suma, la ilusién; Critilo, 
la desilusién. Y en toda la obra vemos cémo va pereciendo la gran 
ilusién del presente, la esperanza de la felicidad, que es reemplazada 
hacia el fin por otra ilusién de la vida, la fama inmortal, para 
terminar en la grande y cristiana esperanza del futuro: la suprema 
inmortalidad. 

Unas breves advertencias antes de entrar en el anflisis de las 
alegorias. He aprovechado los titulos de las crisis 0 los subtitulos 
marginales cuando corresponden al asunto de la alegoria, y a falta 
de ellos en el texto se los he puesto yo ajusténdome al asunto. 
Varias alegorias, con el mismo protagonista, ambiente y direccién 
ideol6égica, podrian considerarse como una sola y continuada 
alegoria (ejemplo, La escala de la Fortuna, Cargos y descargos 
de la Fortuna y La mesa de la Fortuna, II, vi) ; hallandose, sin 
embargo, separadas en el relato e interrumpidas por la accién de la 
novela, me ha parecido bien considerarlas independientes y seguir 
en general un criterio de unidades alegéricas, el cual resultaré mas 
légico y claro en la exposicién y en el andlisis. En cuanto a las 
fuentes literarias, slo las indico concisamente, para completar el 
andlisis, pero sin entrar en un examen preciso, que ya he hecho en 
mi edicién de la novela graciana. 


II 


1. El Amor y la Fortuna (I, iv). Esta al comienzo del capitulo, 
y asi no parece interrumpir marcadamente la relacién de la vida 
de Critilo y Andrenio. Principia sencillamente con la frase: 
“‘Cuentan que el Amor fulminéd quexas... delante de la 
Fortuna ...’’ Y sigue el didlogo entre ambos: quéjase el Amor 
de que los hombres lo pinten vendado y ciego, y la Fortuna lo 
consuela con que a ella la pintan lo mismo. El didlogo es rapido, 
ingenioso, y de estilo tan natural como si hablasen dos vecinos. El 
elemento humoristico esté en los dichos. La alegoria es contada 
por el autor mismo. Sirve de introduccién al relato que hara 
Critilo de sus desgracias amorosas en la juventud. La materia 
alegérica representa aqui la doctrina que va a ser confirmada con 
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la experiencia de Critilo. Original en la invencién, con reminiscen- 
cias literarias en unos pocos detalles de la mitologia, de Alciato y 
de San Mateo. 

' 2. La humanidad de las Fieras y la fiereza del Hombre (I, iv). 
Referida como anécdota por Critilo, en estilo puramente narrativo. 
Encaja naturalmente en la relacién que hace este personaje de la 
malicia de los hombres. Con comentario del mismo Critilo, tan 
lacénico como oportuno. Fiera denunciacién de la perversidad 
humana: moralmente, excesiva por su infundada generalizacién ; 
literariamente, eficaz por la energia de los rasgos y la concisién del 
relato. Antecedentes literarios en el Libre apellat Felix ..., de 
Raimundo Lulio, y en el Libro de los ensemplos, de Sanchez de 
Vercial. 

3. La Nifiez inculta y barbara (I, v). Critilo y Andrenio han 
encontrado en su camino a un escuadr6én infantil dirigido por la 
tirana de las pasiones (la Mala Inclinacién), y siguiéndolo a alguna 
distancia presencian el espectaculo de su matanza por las fieras (las 
Pasiones) en un profundo valle, y la aparicién luego de la her- 
mosisima reina de la luz (la Razén), que salva a muchos, aunque no 
a todos. La descripcién de lo que ven la hace el autor, el comentario 
esté en boca de los personajes. Es una alegoria filoséfica, por lo 
expositiva, al par que poética por las pinturas. La ldégica de los 
hechos es aqui sencilla y bella, y el pensamiento moral sugiere por 
contraste una solucién al problema de la educacién infantil. 
Mantenidos estan con perfecto equilibrio los dos términos de toda 
alegoria: la ilusién y la realidad. Es extensa y de accién bien 
trabada. 

4. La encrucijada de la Vida (I, v). Caminando en busca de 
Felisinda (la Felicidad), llegan Critilo y Andrenio a la encrucijada 
en que se divide el camino de la vida. La eleccién del camino se les 
hace dificil, porque en vez de las dos sendas tradicionales—la de la 
virtud y la del vicio—, hay aqui tres. Son, pues, los personajes 
mismos de la novela los actores de esta alegoria, llena en su primera 
parte de alusiones clasicas ; pintoresca, animada, con toques irénicos 
en la critica social. Algo confusa la concepcién de un tercer 
camino, el de una prudente y feliz mediania. Parece bien, literal- 
mente, que entre dos caminos extremos haya uno del medio; pero 
éste es, ideolégicamente, el camino mismo de la virtud. 

5. Las fieras ciudadanas en la Plaza Mayor (I, vi). No se ven 
alli hombres, sino fieras, que simbolizan los vicios, pasiones y 
defectos humanos: tigres, lobos, vulpejas, sierpes, etc. Es toda la 
alegoria una critica de las costumbres y de los tipos sociales, del 
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magnate, el rico, el estadista, el juez, el soldado, el médico, ete. El 
centauro Quirén, que acompafia a nuestros dos peregrinos, conversa 
con toda naturalidad. Bajo su nombre y figura se ve bien a un 
contemporaneo de Gracidn, un agudo y experto conocedor de aquella 
sociedad. Abundan en esta alegoria los rasgos irénicos y las salidas 
burlescas. En lo cémico, tiene particular gracia e intencién el 
pasaje de los médicos. Dentro de la alegoria general, que abraza 
todo el capitulo, tenemos otra alegoria episédica, la de la Mentira y 
la Verdad, que encaja en aquélla perfectamente. Es esta alegoria 
breve, rapida y eficaz. Tiene suma fuerza de accién concreta y 
visible. Por lo pronto son dos mujeres en la plaza publica; luego, 
cuando el Quirén nos dice que son la Verdad y la Mentira, echamos 
de ver la fina identificacién entre el sentido simbdlico y el hecho 
concreto. Se restablece la realidad, no por medio de ia desilusién, 
sino confirmando la ilusién misma del relato simbélico. Referencias 
biblicas y de Marcial, Ovidio y Valerio Maximo. La alegoria 
episédica esté inspirada en el Guzmdn de Alfarache. Son muy 
numerosas las alusiones a personajes contemporaneos. 

6. Los Vicios se disputan la vanguardia para apoderarse del 
Hombre (I, vii). Inicia el capitulo, esta relatada por el autor. La 
verdad de esta alegoria ha de ser confirmada por lo que sucederaé a 
Critilo y Andrenio después de despedirse del sagaz Quirén, quien 
los sacé de la confusa ciudad, y se volvié a ella para encaminar 
a otros. Es manifiestamente diddctica. Al presentarnos sin el 
ambiente propicio los personajes simbélicos, tan convencionales y 
frios (la Discordia, la Ambicién, la Gula, etc.), falta la emocién 
inicial de la realidad. 

7. La carroza del Engafo (I, vii). Alegoria algo seca y visible- 
mente artificial. La ficcién queda siendo aqui ficcién, sin fundirse 
eon la vida. Por segunda vez abandona o descuida el autor la 
sensacién de realidad. 

8. La fuente de los Engafos (I, vii). Es minuciosa, ocupa ocho 
paginas. Un tercio de ella en didlogo. El sentido alegérico esta 
tanto en los sucesos como en los caracteres. El tono es eminente- 
mente realista; las aplicaciones y deducciones, sumamente ingenio- 
sas. Tiene algunos toques humoristicos. 

9. La ciudad del Engafo (I, vii). Esté m4s bien enunciada 
que desarrollada. Es un bosquejo demasiado rapido. La descrip- 
cién del aspecto de la ciudad no posee bastante color y fuerza. El 
pasaje de las tiendas—donde se venden articulos para que los 
hombres y las mujeres puedan aparentar lo que no son precisa- 
mente—sabe a poca cosa. Toda la alegoria, rica en temas, es pobre 
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en el tratamiento. Probable influjo de los Ragguagli di Parnaso 
de Boccalini en un corto parrafo. 

10. El Prestigiador en la plaza del Vulgo (I, vii). Es un 
embaucador vulgar que entretiene a la necia muchedumbre con 
sorprendentes apariencias. Simboliza al falso politico, al Maquia- 
velo. Es breve y jugosa, con ese pronunciado tono diddctico que 
tuvo la alegoria en la literatura medieval y también en la critica 
del Renacimiento. 

11. El banquete de los Engaios (1, vii). La primera parte es 
narrativa. Tiene cierta viveza, pero aun pudiera esperarse del 
autor mucha més. Cuenta el espectaéculo quien lo recuerda bien, 
hasta en sus menores detalles, pero no justamente teniéndolo ante 
los ojos. Si, en vez de pura narracién, hubiera alternado el dié- 
logo; si, en vez de los verbos en tiempo pasado, hubiera empleado 
el tiempo presente, entonces si habria logrado el autor que presencia- 
ramos el espectéculo junto a Andrenio y Critilo, con mayor efecto 
artistico. Después, cuando terminada la farsa dialogan aquéllos, 
es cuando percibimos la sensacién de la realidad. Es de notar que 
en la primera parte no hay indicio alguno de su caracter simbélico. 
No lo nota Andrenio, ni tampoco el lector; el sujeto de las burlas, 
el recién venido, no parece mas que un pobre diablo, entre desgra- 
ciado y necio, que sufre un pago cruel por su facil credulidad. 
Y luego, cuando Critilo explica su simbolismo (ese desgraciado ‘‘es 
el hombre de todos, y todos somos é1’’), entonces si lo vemos muy 
patente y ajustado a los hechos. El tono divertido y burlesco de la 
primera parte se hace grave y profundo en la segunda, en el 
comentario simbélico. 

12. Las maravillas de Artemia (I, viii). Viene esta alegoria 
casi al principio del capitulo, tras una breve y substanciosa diserta- 
cién sobre el arte como complemento de la naturaleza. Aunque 
relatada por el autor mismo, la alegoria esté compuesta de las 
noticias que Critilo va recogieéndo sobre los prodigios de Artemia 
(personificacién de la Ciencia), a la cual visita en busca de ayuda 
para rescatar a Andrenio de la corte del Engaiio. Y Critilo mismo 
la ve obrar algunas de sus maravillas: brutos que transforma en 
hombres, jumentos en personas, topos en linces, tigres en corderos, 
enanos en gigantes, lacayos en principes, etc. La enumeracién de 
estas transformaciones es rapida, graduada e ingeniosa. Abundan 
los toques humoristicos y satiricos. Esta enlazada con la accién de 
la novela artisticamente. Son muchas las referencias a personajes 
histéricos. 
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13. La Vida es juego (I, viii). La técnica empleada es la misma 
de la alegoria 11: un espectdéculo (un partido de pelota) que se 
presencia primero, y luego es explicado simbélicamente por un 
personaje. La diferencia estriba en que aqui tenemos en el relato, 
antes de llegar a la explicacién, indicios de su cardcter simbélico 
por dos o tres frases sueltas. El lenguaje es grave y sentido. 

14. Falimundo descubierto (I, viii). Es el rey del Engafio, a 
quien vemos con toda su parentela, la Ignorancia, la Malicia, la 
Necedad, el Pesar, ete. Esta en didlogo. Andrenio y el Prudente 
observan y comentan lo que ven por un luciente espejo de la 
Verdad. El semblante y la figura de-Falimundo estén descritos con 
propiedad simbélica. El estilo es serio, todo veras. 

15. Persecucién de la sabia Artemia por el Engaiio (I, ix). Un 
esbozo de alegoria solamente, sin suficiente desarrollo, novedad o 
interés. 

16. Artemia huye de la Corte (I, x). Otro simple esquema de 
alegoria, la cual degenera en una enumeracién de ciudades espa- 
fiolas que los sabios le proponen en vano a Artemia para su 
residencia. 

17. El salteo universal (I, x). Extensa y excelente alegoria, 
rica en motivos y en recursos téenicos. El tratamiento es original 
y minucioso. Hay un caudal de felices agudezas, equivocos e 
ingeniosidades. Aquella hermosisima mujer, la tirana de los 


. deleites, esté caracterizada con acierto; la descripcién del aprisio- 


namiento de los pasajeros—avaros, orgullosos, vengativos, envidio- 
sos, lujuriosos, ete.—tiene suma gracia cémica y satirica; bien las 
siete estancias de los vicios. Est4 desarrollada con un cabal sentido 
de proporcién, nada sobra y nada falta en este cuadro tragico- 
cémico. La intencién moral encuentra siempre la expresién mas 
adecuada y eficaz. Y el relato esté lleno de amenidad. El sentido 
literal y el sentido alegérico van fundidos en un solo cuerpo desde 
el principio hasta el fin: concreto y realista el primero, natural y 
transparente el segundo. El lector puede seguir claramente el 
doble curso de la alegoria, el literal y el simbélico, que tienen esa 
transparencia de la cual es ejemplo clasico la oda horaciana sobre 
la nave del Estado. 

18. Los mellizos de la Fortuna (I, xi). Hermosa alegoria del 
Bien y del Mal, cuyos vestidos fueron cambiados por el Engaijio, 
poniendo al hijo hermoso (el Bien) el traje pobre y de luto, y al 
hijo feo (el Mal) el traje rico y bellisimo. Y desde aquel dia ambos 
andan trocados y todo el mundo engafidndose: acogen el Mal 
creyendo que es el Bien. En el relato se intercalan unos pocos 
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trozos de didlogo. Posee un aire realista todo él, y cuando hablan 
la Mentira, la Adulacién, el Diablo y el Engajio lo hacen como 
gente muy practica y algo irénica. Todos los personajes estén 
caracterizados con rasgos precisos. El relato avanza con rapidez, 
con amenidad. Alternan lo grave y lo festivo. También hay 
algunas alusiones histéricas bien traidas. Hacia el fin el tono se 
hace serio y profundo. 

19. La casa de Falsirena (1, xii). Breve alegoria de la casa de 
la Lujuria, hecha con genio humoristico. Enlazada con la accién 
novelesea, porque Falsirena se lleva a su casa a Andrenio. 

20. Egenio, el de los seis sentidos (I, xii). Lo encuentra Critilo 
cuando anda buscando a Andrenio, que ha desaparecido con Falsi- 
rena. Juntos Egenio y Critilo recorren la ciudad en busca de 
Andrenio. Pasan revista a los hombres con figura de bestia que se 
eruzan en su camino. Es dialogada y satirica. No faltan las 
referencias a los clasicos griegos y latinos. 

21. La cueva de la Lujuria (I, xii). Aqui, en la cueva de la 
casa de Falsirena, estén los cautivos de la Lujuria, y entre ellos 
Andrenio, todos tan cambiados que es dificil reconocerlos. Alegoria 
corta y excelente, con buen sentido de lo pintoresco. Resalta con 
primor la pintura de la mano-antorcha. 

22. La caverna de los Males (1, xiii). Es una version de la caja 
de Pandora. Egenio es quien refiere esta alegoria, el cual empieza 


asi: ‘‘Contavan los antiguos .. .’’ Participa bastante del caracter . 


de la satira politica o internacional, con los defectos caracteristicos 
que atribuye a cada nacién. Ingeniosa, como todas, pero sin par- 
ticular significacién. No tiene mas enlace con la novela que el de 
una anécdota referida por un personaje que interviene en la accién 
para distraer e instruir a sus dos compaferos a lo largo del camino. 

23. La feria de todo el Mundo (I, xiii). Esta feria, adonde van 
nuestros peregrinos, esta en la gran plaza de la Conveniencia, entre 
los prados de la juventud y las montafias de la edad varonil. En 
una parte de la feria se vende lo conveniente para ser personas; 
en la otra parte, para ser ricos. Aquélla es la de la honra, y 
ésta la del provecho. Casi toda la alegoria esté en didlogo, con 
llamamientos y ofertas de los tenderos, con conversaciones de los 
compradores. Original en los pormenores, muy intencionada en 
el lenguaje, con brillantes paradojas. Domina la satira social, y 
son abundantes las alusiones a personajes antiguos y coeténeos. 
Termina con la nota cémica de los que quieren una esposa que en 
todo les quede ajustada, y con un convite donde los que entran 
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parecen comedores, y los que salen parecen comidos. Posible 
influjo de las Filosofias a la venta de Luciano y de los Avisos de 
Boccalini. 

24. Las edades del Hombre (II, i). Brevisima y poética 
alegoria relatada por el autor, con la nifiez fuente risuefia, torrente 
impetuoso en la mocedad, rio sosegado en la edad varonil, que viene 
a dar en el mar amargo de la vejez. Sirve de natural introduccién 
a esta Segunda Parte, la del otofio de la varonil edad, y a la materia 
misma del capitulo. 

25. El reventén de la Vida (II, i). Es la ecuesta llena de 
asperezas que suben Critilo y Andrenio al abandonar los prados de 
la juventud y entrar en las montafias de la edad varonil. Muy 
corta, de grave tono filoséfico. 

26. El Argos moral (II, i). Este Argos, ‘‘todo rebutido de 
ojos de pies a cabeca, y todos suyos y muy despiertos,’’ es uno de 
los guardas de la aduana de la Vida, encargado de impedir el paso 
de ciertas mercaderias de la juventud a las virilidad. Las explica- 
ciones sutiles, el comentario sagaz y la viveza del didlogo dan gracia 
e interés a esta alegoria. 

27. La aduana de la Vida (II, i). Se halla en una eminencia, 
al cabo de una cuesta. Es un edificio con dos grandes puertas 
siempre abiertas: la una al oriente, de donde se viene, y la otra al 
ocaso, donde se va. Critilo y Andrenio observan con admiracién 
cuén mudados estén los pasajeros que vieron entrar tan alegres por 
una puerta y salir ahora tan graves por la otra: los bulliciosos, 
ahora pausados; los arrebatados, ahora con sosiego; los altaneros, — 
muy mesurados, ete. Llegado su turno, entran Critilo y Andrenio. 
Un areépago presidido por el Juicio, asistido por el Consejo, el 
Modo, el Tiempo y otros grandes personajes, va pasando sentencia 
de reforma sobre los pasajeros, reforma del traje, del semblante, de 
las inclinaciones y las costumbres. Finalmente, les son leidas las 
leyes de la cordura. Extensa y notable alegoria. A trechos vemos 
el espectaculo con Critilo y Andrenio, a trechos también escuchamos 
el relato, hecho por el autor, o algin trozo de didlogo de los perso- 
najes, 0 sélo una exclamacién, una protesta, una censura de alguno 
de ellos. Se rie uno de los tipos caprichosos y excéntricos que por 
alli desfilan. Y se combinan en toda la alegoria las burlas con las 
veras, las observaciones sagaces y los dichos festivos. Es regocijada 
y es profunda. 

28. La Aurora, la Verdad y la Amistad no tienen cabida en el 
Palacio (II, ii). Son tres bellisimas damas, tan gallardas como 
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diseretas, que en vano intentan entrar en el palacio de un principe. 
Esté hecha con intencién satirica y con ciertos toques poéticos en el 
lenguaje. La cuenta Argos a nuestros peregrinos. 

29. La mayor vista en el viaje de la Vida (II, ii). Habiendo 
recibido licencia en la aduana de la vida para pasar adelante a ser 
personas, Critilo y Andrenio, en compajiia de Argos, ascienden al 
més eminente paso de la montafia, el paso de la edad varonil. 
Desde alli pueden sefiorear los m4s dilatados paises, regiones nunca 
vistas, las del Valor y el Saber, las de la Fortuna y el Mando, etc., 
y juntamente con el presente el pasado. Est& toda la alegoria en 
diélogo. Se hace un contraste entre las grandezas antiguas y las 
modernas, con perjuicio de éstas. Domina la nota satirica, en 
parte también la politica. Resalta el elogio de la Roma moderna. 
Agudas e interesantes son algunas observaciones. Pero, en general, 
es una alegoria de escaso mérito, irregular, y con ciertas triviali- 
dades impropias de tan jugoso autor. 

30. Los franceses se querellan contra los espaiioles ante la 
Fortuna (II, iii). Como cuando se repartieron los bienes de la 
Fortuna les cupo el provecho a los franceses y la honra a los espa- 
oles, aquéllos se querellan de que no se les haya dado a ellos, junta- ~ 
mente con el provecho, la honra. Alegoria breve, como suelen serlo 
las que sirven de introduccién a un capitulo. Est&é en forma de 
‘eonversacién entre los franceses y la Fortuna, sin que intervengan 
los espafioles. Es una s&tira contra los vecinos del Pirineo, mordaz 
en el fondo, burlesca en la forma. 

31. El Gerién moral (II, iii). Es un prodigio triplicado, un 
hombre compuesto de tres con un solo corazén: el simbolo de la 
amistad. Lo encuentra un personaje secundario de la novela, quien 
por orden de su amo habia ido en busca de este portento, el mayor 
que puede hallarse ea la tierra. Y refiere su hallazgo a nuestros 
dos viajeros. No muy extensa, y casi toda dialogada. Levemente 
satirica de algunas provincias espajiolas. El tratamiento es algo 
seco, visiblemente didactico. 

32. La caércel de oro (II, iii). Admirable y extensa alegoria. 
Predomina el didlogo, animado e ingenioso. Tiene un aire de 
espectéculo de la vida, convincente porque los hechos se derivan 
aqui de las pasiones humanas, y los toques del ambiente y del 
earfcter son firmes, exactos. Junto a cierta crueldad en los 
impulsos, est&é la expresién humoristica; el lector ve el fondo 
amargo del corazén humano, pero se rie con el aspecto ridiculo que 
la pasién del oro, como toda pasién, puede revestir, y con los tipos 
pintorescos y las humoradas del autor. 
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83. El palacio del Entendimiento (II, iv). Es el palacio de 
Sofisbella, adonde es conducido Critilo después de libertarse de la 
eércel de oro. Situado en un lugar eminente, es bellisimo y 
resplandeciente, todo lleno de luz. Sus puertas siempre abiertas, 
pero s6lo entran verdaderas personas. Alli ve nuestro viajero a 
famosos poetas, historiadores, anticuarios, filésofos y cientificos. 
Intervienen varios personajes simbélicos: la Poesia, la Historia, el 
Tiempo, la Memoria, la Verdad, etc., los cuales dirigen a Critilo 
por aquellos salones. Ocupa casi todo el capitulo. No nos da la 
impresién de un espectaculo, sino de una revista literaria, de un 
examen critico de los autores antiguos y modernos. Los breves 
pasajes que de trecho en trecho son propiamente alegéricos no 
bastan a crear un ambiente simbélico del conjunto. Aunque 
agradable, es artificiosa y poco original en la concepcién y en el 
tratamiento. Por su extensién y cardcter, se hard larga su lectura 
para los que no estén especialmente interesados en la critica 
literaria. 

34. Pretendientes de la Dicha suplican a la Fortuna (II, v). 
Son dos, el que quiere ser venturoso entre los sabios, y el que aspira 


. ala ventura entre los ignorantes. La Fortuna les otorga la gracia 


solicitada, con semblante triste al primero, y con agradable ex- 
presién al segundo: aquél no valdré nada en la vida, y éste se alzaré 
con todo. Con sélo una pagina, encabeza el capitulo. La refiere el 
autor mismo. Es graciosa y razonada, resaltando una punzada 
satirica contra los cortesanos. Se ajusta bien a lo que sigue. 

35. La plaza del Populacho (II, v). Est& llena de hombres a 
medias: unos con cabeza de camello, de buey o de lobo, pero los 
mas con cabeza de jumento, algunos con garras de leén, pie de oso 
0 boca de ganso, otros con orejas de asno u ojos de topo, etc. 
Divididos en corrillos, cada uno habla de lo que menos entiende: el 
labriego de la tactica militar, el sastre de linajes, el soldado del 
gobierno, y asi por el estilo. Larga y divertida satira social, en su 
mayor parte dialogada. Contiene numerosas alusiones a perso- 
najes y hechos histéricos. Esta escrita con tanta intencién como 
buen humor. El sentido de lo real, de lo visto y oido, le hace a uno 
olvidar a veces el significado simbélico. No es que se rompa con el 
contraste la ilusién psicolégica, sino que sencillamente se olvida 
ésta. Los dichos y réplicas en labios del vulgo tienen gracia 
pintoreseca. 

36. El hombre y la mujer piden mercedes ante el divino trono 
(II, vi). Pide él la sabiduria, y ella la belleza, que les son 
otorgadas. Al saberlo la Fortuna, agraviada por no tomarla a ella 
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en cuenta, se declara contra el sabio y contra la hermosa: ‘‘ni él 
seri dichoso, ni ella venturosa.’’ Se la relata un personaje a 
Critilo. Est4 perfectamente relacionada con lo que sigue. 

37. La escala de la Fortuna (II, vi). En la primera grada 
estriba toda la dificultad del subir, porque aqui asiste el Favor, 
primer ministro de la Fortuna, el cual alarga la mano a quien se le 
antoja para ayudarle a subir. Tiene tan mal gusto y es tan ciego, 
que siempre escoge lo peor. En la iltima grada est4 la Fortuna en 
persona, totalmente opuesta a lo que se publica: no ciega, sino con 
ojos perspicaces y penetrantes, semblante hermosisimo y sereno, de 
pie, en continuo movimiento, con un traje mitad de luto y mitad de 
gala. Le asiste la Equidad con unas balanzas en la mano. Alegoria 
epigramatica y amargamente realista, con sobrado pesimismo. El 
dominio de la Fortuna sobre la justicia distributiva parece aqui 
excesivo: la vida, piensa uno, es m&s compleja y menos injusta. 
Habla el satirico con énfasis para mayor contraste con lo que sigue 
sobre los deseargos de la Fortuna, donde veremos el sentido de 
justica social y de verdad humana restablecido. Con todo, la 
alegoria es muy hermosa. Se funden de una manera cabal y 
artistica el sentido literal y el simbélico. 

38. Cargos y descargos de la Fortuna (II, vi). Los candidatos 
a la Fortuna se sienten encogidos y mudos en su presencia, obser- 
vandola tan diferente de lo que imaginaban. Al verlos turbados, 
les pregunta ella con agradable voz el motivo. Un soldado se atreve 
al fin a contestarle que todos murmuran de ella y de su proceder, 
que las gentes la tienen por ciega, loca y necia. Llama ella entonces 
al Dinero, la Honra, la Ventura, etc., quienes van explicando suce- 
sivamente cémo no es culpa de ellos, sino de los hombres mismos, el 
que los premios no vayan siempre a manos de los mejores. Alegoria 
notable, con un movimiento, un colorido y una facilidad ejemplares. 
Es plastica y es vital. Descuellan en el mismo plano la firme 
dialéctica, la agudeza ingeniosa y el sentido comin. Como verda- 
dero artista de la alegoria literaria, Gracian junta aqui la ilusién 
estética y la ilusién de la realidad con mas claridad y eficacia que 
un pintor o un escultor. Esta enlazada con la alegoria que precede 
y con la que sigue. Posible influjo del Timén de Luciano. 

39. La mesa de la Fortuna (II, vi). Todos porfian por asir en 
ella lo que desean, y ninguno puede conseguirlo. Al cabo, un 
hombre pequefiito, un sabio, sin apresurarse, con linda maiia, 
asiendo el tapete tira de él hacia si, y se halla en un punto con 
todos los bienes en su mano: ‘‘fuélos tanteando, y aviéndolos 
sopesado, ni tomé la corona, ni la tiara, ni el capelo, ni la mitra, 
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sino una mediania, teniéndola por dinica felicidad.’’ Relatada por 
el autor, aunque escuchamos también los dichos de algunos perso- 
najes. Contiene veladas alusiones a ciertos contemporaneos. Es 
breve y artistica. No faltan los rasgos de buen humor. 

40. La hija mayor de la Fortuna (II, vii). Gracias a tal hija 
se salvaron en la escala Andrenio y Critilo, cuando estaban a punto 
de despefiarse. Va ahora conversando con ellos y encamindndolos 
al palacio de Virtelia, ‘‘gran reina de la felicidad.’’ Despidese 
luego de los dos peregrinos, se torna hacia los dominios de su 
madre, y al punto de cruzar el puente levadizo por donde acaban de 
pasar, se alza éste. Le dan entonces voces: quieren saber quién es 
la gran bienhechora que los ha salvado. Resistese ella a decirlo, 
porque les pesaré. Al fin, exclama: ‘‘Yo soi la hija mayor de la 
Fortuna ... yo soi la Ventura.’’ Y al instante se traspuso. 
Breve, grave y didactica. Introduce el capitulo. 

41. El yermo de Hipocrinda (II, vii). La casa est4 entre unos 
montes y arboledas que quitan la luz del sol. Tan silenciosa, que 
parece un convento: todo es callar y obrar, hacer y no decir. Por 
alli desfila una variedad de tipos. Un falso ermitafio los va 
celebrando por sus virtudes, y Critilo desenmascarfndolos por 
hipécritas. Dan al fin con la sefiora de aquella casa, una mujer de 
mucho cuerpo, ‘‘toda carne y nada espiritu,’’ que entre regiieldos 
y suspiros esta dando lecciones de saber vivir a sus novicios: es 
Hipocrinda en persona. Llena la alegoria casi todo el capitulo. 
Es satirica y mordaz, con no pocas crudezas de lenguaje. Casi 
enteramente dialogada. Abundan los equivocos. Resalta la auda- 
cia del autor, queriendo darnos ostensiblemente la impresién de que 
estamos, no precisamente en la casa, sino en el convento de la 
Hipocresia. En las ideas, tipos y lenguaje, parece aqui el jesuita 
Gracidn un cultivador del ingenio popular. 

42. El testamento del Valor (II, viii). Estando el Valor a 
punto de expirar, acuden a él todas las naciones instaéndole cada 
una a que haga testamento en su favor. Lega la cabeza a los 
italianos, los brazos a los franceses, el rostro a los ingleses, el higado 
a los irlandeses, el talle a los alemanes, etc. Esta alegoria tiene 
animacién y gracia. Es satirica, haciendo destacar el rasgo 
dominante de cada nacién. La refiere un nuevo personaje, el 
Valeroso, a quien encuentran los dos viajeros en el camino, al salir 
de Francia. 

43. La armeria del Valor (II, viii). Es una gran casa situada 
en el camino de la edad varonil, con todo género de armas antiguas 
y modernas, pertenecientes a los mds valientes hombres de la his- 
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toria. Alli eseogen armas simbélicas nuestros peregrinos para la 
conquista del monte de Virtelia. Alegoria manifiestamente sim- 
bélica en todas sus partes. Casi toda dialogada. Abundan las 
referencias a valerosos caudillos contempordneos. Alude el autor 
a numerosas anéedotas y hechos histéricos. Antecedentes de estos 
museos del valor, en los libros de caballerias, como el Palmerin de 
Inglaterra. 

44. El hombre que aguarda pase el agua del rio para cruzarlo 
sin mojarse (II, ix). Breve y eficaz alegoria, aplicada luego al 
hombre que aguarda amaine el impetu de los vicios para pasarse a 
la margen o banda de la virtud. Introduce el capitulo y la refiere 
el autor mismo. Es sabrosamente didactica. 

45. El anfiteatro de monstruosidades (II, ix). Critilo y An- 
drenio llegan a las puertas de un hermosisimo palacio, en el centro 
de un ameno prado. El palacio fué edificado para la Virtud, pero 
el Vicio se ha apoderado de él. Alli estén los monstruos del Vicio 
con sus doradas apariencias: la cortesia engafiosa, el falso pundonor, 
el adulterio con capa de galanteria, la ambiciosa adulacién, etc. 
Satira social hecha con mordacidad, y a veces con fino humorismo. 
Prevalece el didlogo sobre el relato. Tiene algunos trozos de 
lenguaje crudo y cémico, como el de Satanés. Son muchas las voces 
y frases de doble sentido y las piruetas del ingenio. 

46. Las Virtudes son vedadas (II, x). Los mundanos prohiben 
con piblico edicto el ejercicio de las virtudes, y dan campo franco 
a los vicios. La prohibicién es recibida con alegria por las Virtudes, 
y con tristeza por los Vicios. Sorprendido un discreto, pide la 
explicacién a la Sabiduria. Respéndele ella que los mortales tienen 
tal inclinacién a lo vedado, que en prohibiéndoles alguna cosa, la 
apetecen y se esfuerzan por conseguirla. Ahora, pues, triunfaran 
las Virtudes y perecerdn los Vicios. Con brevedad introduce el 
capitulo. Refiérela el autor, declarando que su mucha verdad 
pronto la experimentardn Critilo y Andrenio, dejandola asi enla- 
zada con lo que sigue. . 

47. Virtelia hallada (II, x). Aspero camino es el del monte en 
cuya cima estd el palacio de Virtelia, trabajosa la subida. Comien- 
zan a ascender por alli hombres y mujeres de toda condicién, edad 
y nacionalidad. Muchos desmayan en la ascensién y se van excu- 
sando de no seguir adelante: el joven, el viejo, el rico, el pobre, ete. 
Hay muchas fieras en el camino (excusas, prejuicios, vanidades, 
tentaciones) que atacan a los viandantes. De ellas se defienden 
Critilo y Andrenio con aquellas armas (las virtudes) que tomaron 
en la armeria del Valor. Habiendo llegado a la cima del monte, 
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descubren el deseado palacio de Virtelia. Extrafia novedad: contra 
lo que esperaban, el palacio es de pobre y triste exterior. Pero, una 
vez dentro, admiran su hermosisimo interior. En el centro del 
palacio, en augusto trono, la divina Virtelia. A la llegada de 
nuestros dos peregrinos est&é dando audiencia a los falsos preten- 
dientes de la Virtud: el que, siendo vicioso, la pretende para su 
hijo; el eclesidstico que pide la virtud del valor, y el virrey que pide 
la virtud de la devocién, y otros por el estilo. El premio recibido 
por los candidatos que lo merecen, y entre ellos Critilo y Andrenio, 
es un abrazo de Virtelia, porque el premio de la virtud es la virtud 
misma. Hermosa alegoria que dejara en los lectores una impresién 
moral y artistica. Envuelve una de las més profundas verdades de 
la experiencia humana. Alternan el didlogo y la narracién, con 
algunas pinturas y dichos eémicos. Contiene un buen nimero de 
refranes. Ingenioso es el didlogo entre Andrenio y el Eco vati- 
cinante. No faltan trozos de suave gracia poética. Antecedentes 
del castillo de Virtelia, en las novelas de caballerias y en los tratados 
religiosos. 

48. La Vanidad pretende un lugar entre las Virtudes (II, xi). 
Su pretensién es rechazada por la Razén. Breve y estrechamente 
ligada con lo que sigue. Es vaga, seca, sin darnos sensacién alguna 
del ambiente, de lo pictérico o visual. Las im4genes son intelec- 
tuales, y no sensoriales. Apenas tiene otro contenido alegérico que 
la alegacién que de sus méritos hace primero la Vanidad, y la 
censura que luego hace de ella la Razén. 

49. El puente de los Peros (II, xi). Es un paso peligroso, 
sembrado de muchos peros, en los cuales casi todos resbalan y los 
mas caen al rio del reir: el soldado valiente, pero ladrén; el prelado 
ilustre, pero poco limosnero; el ministro diligente, pero nada 
inteligente; la dama hermosa, pero necia, ete. Original, muy 
intencionada y jugosa. Es un espectéculo que contemplan An- 
drenio y Critilo, los cuales logran al fin pasar el puente. El tono 
entre grave y jocoso, con abundancia de equivocos. 

50. El tejado de vidrio y Momo tirando piedras (II, xi). Un 
hombrecillo ruin (Momo) halla recreo en pasarse el dia entero 
lanzando piedras a los tejados. Otro deporte tiene: arrojar a los 
rostros carbones que los tifien feamente. Asi, en la ciudad no hay 
tejado sano, ni hombre que no ande tiznado, y cada uno se rie de 
los otros porque no se ve asi mismo. Se pasa revista a varios tipos 
de la falsa honra mundana: los que la ponen en la riqueza, o en el 
linaje, o en vengar una afrenta, ete. Alegoria en su mayor parte 
dialogada. Singularmente ingeniosa la descripcién del aspecto de 
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Momo y la evocacién del sabio y temido gobernador ;Qué dirdén? 
Hay verdad en los hechos, en el cuadro de costumbres, en lo que 
dicen los personajes, pero con esa visién parcial y maldiciente del 
satirico. 

51. La competencia entre las Ciencias y las Artes (II, xii). Se 
celebra en una academia, cuyo Presidente, tras escuchar a las 
Ciencias y las Artes, declara que la gran ciencia y briéijula de los 
entendidos es el saber escribir cartas. Refiérela un sujeto prodi- 
gioso, el Asombrado, que no es un hombre, sino una sombra de 
hombre. Las palabras son claras, pero la intencién es vaga, y el 
conjunto sin brillantez. Escuchando al Presidente, el lector sufre 
el mismo desconcierto que los académicos; éstos se rien de su 
singular salida, mas el lector se quedar4 cavilando si tal arte de 
escribir cartas no ser4 aqui el arte de la intriga. 

52. El trono del Mando (II, xii). SAtira politica, rica en 
motivos, marcadamente pesimista. Cada tema est desenvuelto de 
modo conciso, pero suficiente y eficaz. Sobresalen los recursos de 
los volatines de la ambicién, la transformacién del Asombrado en 
ilustre personaje y la fuente del olvido. 

53. El monstruo de la Envidia (II, xiii). Rechinando colmillos 
y espumando veneno, acude veloz adonde hay un sabio, un valiente, 
una hermosa, cualquier eminencia, para darles crueles dentelladas. 
Todos huyen de él con espanto. Excepto unas pocas frases sueltas, 
toda la alegoria esté en forma de didlogo. Tiene el lenguaje 
singular precisién y energia. El tono es serio, exceptuando una 
_ sola frase en que se parodia el lenguaje poético. Hay referencias 
a algunos ilustres contemporaneos, y también al genio particular de 
varias provincias espafiolas. 

54. La gran jaula de todos (II, xiii). Apenas existe locura 
mundana que no esté alli representada: soberbios, coléricos, avaros, 
ete., asi como locos de varias naciones. Y todos tan satisfechos de 
su entendimiento como descontentos de su poca dicha. Es una 
alegoria visual y pictérica: nuestros dos peregrinos van viendo y 
escuchando lo que pasa y se dice en aquella casa. Esta hecha con 
sagacidad critica y con humorismo. Son abundantes los trozos 
dialogados. El lenguaje, lleno de antitesis, equivocos y paradojas. 

55. Honores y horrores de Vejecia (III, i-ii). Critilo y An- 
drenio ascienden por los montes de Vejecia (los Alpes). La regién 
es destemplada y triste. Alli es donde los ministros de Vejecia 
eautivan a todos los pasajeros y los conducen a su palacio, un 
edificio ruinoso, lleno de hendrijas y goteras. Tiene dos puertas: 
majestuosa una, la de los honores; deslucida la otra, la de los 
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horrores. Franquéanle a Critilo la primera, y obliganle a An- 
drenio a entrar por la segunda, que la vejez es premio para unos y 
tormento para otros. Andrenio llega a ver los castigos y tormentos 
que se imponen a los viejos que entraron por la misma puerta que 
él, los viejos indignos, sobre los cuales pasa sentencia una terrible 
vieja, una furia. Critilo, en cambio, presencia los premios y 
honores que una venerable matrona va concediendo a los ancianos 
respetables que entraron por la puerta de los honores. Aquella 
terrible furia y esta venerable matrona son una misma persona, 
Vejecia, que tiene dos caras como Jano y puede asi presidir al 
mismo tiempo en la banda de los horrores y en la de los honores. 
Critilo y Andrenio escuchan, cada uno desde su banda, las leyes 
que manda promulgar Vejecia para todo el ancianismo: los privi- 
legios de los beneméritos, y las cargas de los otros. 

Es una de las mas extensas y primorosas alegorias. La descrip- 
cién del paisaje de Vejecia esté hecha con suma intencién y gracia. 
Artistico, eficaz, el recurso de presentarnos como guia de Critilo y 
Andrenio por aquellas tierras a un Jano moral que alternativamente 
elogia para Critilo y censura para Andrenio las cosas de Vejecia. 
Recurso repetido con el doble semblante de Vejecia misma. En la 
pintura de los varios tipos de viejos ridiculos hay toda la risa y 
burla del autor satirico, y en la de los nobles ancianos toda la 
dignidad del grave moralista. Y es, sucesivamente, pintoresco y 
erudo, intimo y delicado, burlén y sareastico, reflexivo y estoico. 
Se destaca el vigor en las pinceladas del cuadro y el ingenio en los 
dichos de los personajes. La accién alegérica esta bien graduada, 
los personajes tienen vida, sus observaciones son chispeantes, y todo 
es interés y amenidad. 

56. El estanco de los Vicios (III, ii). Una casa de recreo que 
hallan Critilo y Andrenio en el pasaje de la vida; en realidad, una 
taberna. Bien trazada la figura de la Embriaguez, bizarramente 
simbélica y grotesca. En la defensa y en la condenacién del vino 
se traen a colacién en el didlogo muchos refranes del pueblo. Y el 
vino y la embriaguez son vistos desde el punto de la moral, de las 
costumbres, pasadas y contemporaneas, en Espaifia y fuera de ella. 
Es una alegoria animada, con chistosos didlogos y entretenidas 
anécdotas. 

57. Disputa entre los médicos espirituales y los terrenos (ILI, 
iii). Enfermo el hombre de una fiebre de concupiscencias, acuden 
aquéllos y éstos a curarlo. Sus dictaémenes son contradictorios. Y 
el enfermo, rechazando a los que atienden a su bienestar espiritual, 
y entregandose a los médicos que le brindan con el regalo mate- 
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rial, acaba por morirse: los vicios lo matan. Breve, introduce el 
capitulo. Alternan las veras y las burlas en el didlogo. Refiéresela 
a Critilo un personaje simbélico, el Acertador. 

58. La Verdad de parto (III, iii). Van nuestros peregrinos en 
compafiia de aquel Acertador, de tan extrafia habilidad que adivina 
el cardcter, la nacionalidad y el paradero de cuantos encuentran en 
el camino. Un confuso tropel de gentes se cruza con ellos; vienen 
huyendo, aterrados y gritando: ‘‘;A huir, a huir!, que ya parece 
que desbucha.’’ Es que la Verdad esté de parto, y de su corte 
huye la gente, porque después del parto les ser4 imposible vivir alli. 
Fuera de unos cortos pdrrafos intercalados, la alegoria esté en 
didlogo, con abundancia de equivocos. Tiene movimiento y vigor. 
De particular excelencia el pasaje en que los humanos echan del 
mundo a la Verdad y ponen en su trono la Mentira. El tono es 
realista y frecuentemente humoristico. Del parto de la Verdad se 
habla con cierta crudeza y gracia popular, como si se tratase de una 
mujer de la vecindad que, siendo tan vieja, sale ahora con un parto. 

59. El Tropelista en la gran plaza del Mundo (III, iv). Tiene 
embobada a la muchedumbre con sus juegos de ilusionismo: hace 
pasar un asno por Aguila, un enano por gigante, el fénix por 
escarabajo, etc., y le hace ver a la gente en un espejo los entes de 
razon, el punto de la longitud del orbe, la cuadratura del circulo, y 
cosas por el estilo. El autor apenas relata o describe. Son los 
personajes los que con sus dichos y comentarios nos hacen ver el 
espectaculo. El tipo del charlatén embustero resalta alli con toda 
su audacia en la invencién, con su prontitud en las réplicas, con su 
ingenio socarrén. Graciosas las exclamaciones y los comentarios 
de la gente, los necios que aplauden, los cuerdos que recelan, pero 
no osan chistar por no ir contra el sentir comin ; las alternativas de 
la masa popular, aténitos todos primero, mirAndose unos a otros y 
preguntandose con los ojos e6mo puede ser aquello verdad, e incu- 
rriendo luego en la necedad y el engaiio; las conversaciones en voz 
bajita de algunos cuerdos; los cémicos dichos de una ridicula bachi- 
llera y los de muchos simples més: todo es vivo y animado. Y no 
menos intencionado. Pero lo burlesco predomina y nos da la sensa- 
cién de una parodia, mas bien que de un cuadro de la vida. Ante- 
cedentes del tema, particularmente en el entremés cervantino del 
Retablo de las maravillas. 

60. El Engajio y el Desengafio trocados en el umbral de la Vida 
(III, v). Era el Desengajio el que estaba alli, en la primera grada 
de la vida, aleccionando a los mortales. Pero se hizo aborrecible 
por sus verdades, y lo fueron arrojando cada vez mas lejos, hasta 
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dar con él en la vejez. En cambio, lisonjeados por el Engafio, 
fueron los hombres atrayendo éste hasta colocarlo en el umbral de 
la vida: con él comienzan y con él prosiguen. Y llegados a la 
vejez, entonces topan con el Desengafio. Est& en forma narrativa, 
en labios de un personaje simbélico, el Zahori moral, a quien hallan 
los viajeros en el camino. El tono es grave y manifiestamente 
did&ctico. Una vez mds ha llegado aqui el autor hasta el fondo 
mismo del alma humana, ese fondo eternamente doloroso. 

61. El Palacio sin puertas (III, v-vi). Es el palacio de los 
embustes. Lo descubren nuestros peregrinos a un lado del camino. 
Alli presencian muchas tramoyas y raros modos de vivir: los 
hombres que de nada tienen asco, con tal de holgarse y pasarlo bien, 
los maridos consentidos, los gorrones viviendo a costa del préjimo, 
las mujeres callejeando entre mantos de humo, los libelistas, los 
murmuradores, etc. Se escucha alternativamente el relato del 
autor y el comentario del Zahori. Nos explican lo que ellos ven, 
pero sin que el lector reciba la sensacién de tenerlo ante los ojos. 
Mas que espectdculo, es una narracién con trozos dialogados. Hay 
en esta alegoria mds sugestiones que ilusién sensible de rasgos 
concretos. Es también una de las menos reguladas. En la sucesién 
de tipos y hechos no existe esa fina y graduada coordinacién, ese 
movimiento progresivo, que el autor despliega en sus mas felices 
alegorias. 

62. La senda de la Astucia y la senda de la Simplicidad (III, 
vi). Caminando en busca de la corte del Saber, Critilo y Andrenio 
dan con una encrucijada sin saber cual senda seguir. Una bandada 
de palomas les indica con su vuelo la senda de la simplicidad ; una 
legién de serpientes que desfila por la otra les muestra la senda de 
la astucia. Por aquélla sigue Andrenio, y por ésta Critilo. En la 
senda de la astucia vemos, con Critilo, tipos de reagudos, cautelosos, 
mafiosos y engafiadores; y en la senda de la simplicidad, con An- 
drenio, una variedad de bobos y bonachcnes. Ingeniosa y satirica, 
en su mayor parte dialogada. Enlazada con ella hay una breve 
fabula, la de los hijuelos de la raposa: un dia vuelven a su cueva 
asustados por haber visto un elefante, y otro dia por un toro, y otro 
dia mds por un leén; la madre los tranquiliza, nada hay que temer. 
Pero cuando vuelven a la cueva muy contentos por haber visto una 
criatura apacible, mansa y risuefia (un hombre), entonces los 
previene y les dice que ésa es la mas temible de todas: sin cuernos ni 
colmillos, pero rebutida de malicia. 

63. La corte del Saber prudente (III, vi). Reunidos de nuevo 
Critilo y Andrenio donde se juntan las dos sendas opuestas y se 
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emparejan los extremos, descubren la corte del Saber prudente. 
Alli son acompafiados por el Sesudo, un varén todo sesos: de sesos 
su lengua, sus pies, ete. En una espaciosa plaza ven alternados 
muchos edificios, majestuosos unos como alcdzares, pobres otros 
como casas de filésofos; hay pabellones militares y escuelas. Son 
los talleres del juicio, las tiendas del entendimiento, las oficinas del 
tiempo y del ejemplo, cuyas labores y cuyos duejios el Sesudo va 
explicando a nuestros dos peregrinos. Alli en la plaza escuchan, 
finalmente, un pregén del coronado Saber sobre reforma de los 
comunes refranes. Abundan las referencias a sabios y prudentes 
personajes, antiguos y contempordneos. La enumeracién de edi- 
ficios y figuras, demasiado rfpida, demasiado seca. No logra el 
autor fijar ni un cuadro, ni un tipo. Escasa inspiracién, ninguna 
fuerza evocadora. Los trozos dialogados, nada chispeantes. El 
largo pregén de los refranes reformados, curioso por sus paradojas 
y equivocos, pero de ningin valor estético. 

64. Porfia del Jactancioso y el Poltrén (III, vii). Breve y 
puntual, bastante animada la escena, sabroso el didlogo. La batalla 
alegérica es de tan antiguo origen entre nosotros que ya figura en el 
poema Psychomachia de Prudencio, y continua es su tradicién en 
nuestras letras de los siglos XIV y XV. Por cierto que el uso de 
la alegoria, aunque universal, puede decirse que es particularmente 
europeo—como la fibula es particularmente oriental—, y en 
prioridad especificamente espafiol por haber sido Prudencio el 
primer poeta cristiano que compuso un poema todo alegérico. 

65. Los desvanes de la Soberbia (III, vii). Condicelos el 
Jactancioso a un empinado y soberbio monte. Esta coronado por 
un extravagante edificio, compuesto todo de chimeneas, con mucho 
humo y mucho ruido. Pomposo el edificio, flaco y falso su funda- 
mento. Vemos, ya dentro, el desvan de los necios linajudos, el de 
los poderosos altivos, el de los hinchados de ciencia, ete. Alegoria 
bien concebida y bien ejecutada. Sumamente ingeniosa en los 
dichos y en las pinturas. Agudas asociaciones entre el sentido recto 
y el sentido figurado del humo, del viento y del ruido. Picante la 
critica de las costumbres. Algo también de critica internacional, 
con la caracterizacién y contraste de los espafioles, los franceses y 
los portugueses. Sagaces las observaciones, divertidas las burlas. 
Recorre el autor toda la escala del humorismo, desde la suave ironia, 
critica, interpretativa, hasta la bufonada popular, ya en el dicho, 
ya en la pintura del cuadro. 

66. Los prados del Ocio (III, viii). Allé conduce el Poltrén a 
nuestros dos peregrinos, que no pudieron tolerar mas la compaiiia 
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del Jactancioso, ni la estancia en sus desvanes. De la misma técnica 
que la alegoria anterior, pero menos compacta, mucho menos viva y 
pictérica, sin su riqueza humoristica. Bastante superficial. Hay 
cierta exageracién en los rasgos eémicos. 

67. La cueva de la Nada (III, viii). Plantados ante la enorme 
boea de la cueva, Critilo y Andrenio ven entrar hombres plebeyos, 
seflores, principes, en tan gran niimero que por alli se entran las 
tres cuartes partes del mundo, cuantos no obraron nada, ni fueron 
nada. Dos ruincillos los animan a entrar o los empujan dentro: el 
Ocio y el Vicio. Alli un monstruo de extrafias fuerzas va arrojando 
a la cueva, entre otras cosas de dorada apariencia y ningin valor, 
muchos libros, novelas frias, comedias silvadas, historias mal 
escritas, etc. La primera parte de la alegoria, la de personas que 
entran en la cueva, esta hecha con ejemplar acierto; combinadas 
artisticamente la accién, la idea y el decorado pintoresco. En la 
segunda parte, la de cosas arrojadas alla, hay cierta desproporcién : 
son demasiado pocas y sin relieve, en ocho lineas; y luego excesiva 
extensién para los libros y su critica. 

68. El necio que busca la tierra del Contento (III, ix). Va de 
pais en pais, y en todos le dicen que no es alli, sino mas adelante, y 
jamas topa con la tierra del Contento. Narrada por el autor. 
Adecuado y exacto su comentario. 

69. La rueda del Tiempo (III, x). La ven nuestros viajeros 
con unos anteojos, hallandose en Roma. Una mitad de la rueda se 
divisa claramente en el horizonte, y la otra mitad queda hundida y 
oculta allé abajo. Gira sin cesar, y con ella, en la grada de los 
dias, va rodando y pasando todo, los hombres y las costumbres, los 
trajes y las monarquias ; y después de hundirse vuelven a reaparecer 
al cabo del tiempo las mismas cosas, pero tan cambiadas que parecen 
otras. Brillantisima alegoria, de rica imaginacién, profunda en su 
visién histérica. La originalidad del artista corre parejas con el 
buen sentido del moralista. Todo bien trabado, con creciente 
amenidad e interés. Es una critica de las costumbres, marcando el 
contraste entre las antiguas y las modernas; como satirico, el autor 
celebra las pasadas y condena las de su tiempo. Casi todo lo que 
se ve en la rueda o comentan los personajes es materia espafiola. 
Es, pues, la rueda del Tiempo hispanico. 

70. Los hilos de la Vida (III, x). Mirando otro rato por los 
mismos anteojos, divisan nuestros peregrinos en el didfano cielo 
multitud de hilos que van devanando los celestes tornos: son unos 
de fina seda, son otros hilos de oro, y los mas de céfiamo y estopa. 
Sale cada hilo de uno de los mortales como de un ovillo, y como 
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ovillos andan aquéllos rodando y saltando, sin parar un instante, 
hasta quedar devanados y sin vida. Concisa, répida y luminosa 
alegoria. Me recuerda, dentro de la prosa, las cualidades de una 
rima de Béequer. Bellamente fundidas también la impresién ética 
y la impresién imaginativa. En esta alegoria, como en varias mas, 
Gracidn casi aleanza el ideal artistico de los hombres del Renaci- 
miento: que sobre la forma exquisita prevalezea una impresién de 
perfecta espontaneidad, un arte que no parezca arte, tan facil y 
esponténeo en la apariencia como si no hubiese requerido esfuerzo 
alguno del artista. 

71. El Danzarin en la maroma (III, xi). En vasta plaza, llena 
de infinito vulgo, ven nuestros viajeros a un danzarin que va 
bailando y brineando sobre una maroma, ligero como un paéjaro, 
temerario como un loco. Todos se pasman y tiemblan al verlo. 
Muy breve la alegoria, conciso el brillante comentario que sigue en 
rapido didlogo: menos firme y grueso que una maroma es el delgado 
hilo de la fragil vida, y sobre él anda saltando y bailando el hombre 
sin sobresalto alguno, més loco y temerario que el danzarin de la 
maroma. Posible influjo de una anécdota de Las seiscientas apoteg- 
mas de Juan Rufo. 

72. El mesén de la Vida, con su cueva de la Muerte (III, xi). 
Hay mucho que admirar en esta rica y notable alegoria: la original 
descripeién del séquito de la Muerte, aquellos ministros suyos de 
tan buena catadura, el Hartazgo y el Convitén, coloradotes, lucidos 
y alegres, el Mal francés, adamado y galan, etc.; la doble figura de 
la Muerte, tolerable y hermosa para Critilo, para los pobres y 
desdichados, y tan fea y repulsiva para Andrenio y los ricos y 
poderosos; aquellos graciosos y sustanciales didlogos de la Muerte 
con sus ministros; la relacién que hace la Muerte de sus expe- 
riencias con los humanos desde que empezé a trabajar all4 en su 
noviciado, tan profunda en sus verdades como animada y graciosa 
en el estilo; el bien pintado y cémico embarazo de los ministros 
cuando reciben orden de matar a un poderoso, y cémo justifican sus 
recelos; los sabrosos comentarios del viejo cuando muere el joven, 
y los de éste cuando muere aquél, los del pobre a la muerte del rico, 
y los del rico a la muerte del pobre, etc., comentarios que pudo 
inspiraérselos a Graci4n un sermén de las Consideraciones sobre . . . 
la Quaresma de fray Hernando de Santiago. Toda la alegoria esta 
desarrollada con feliz y sostenida inspiracién. 

73. La isla de la Inmortalidad (III, xii). A ella se dirigen 
Critilo y Andrenio, guiados por el Prodigioso, después de haberlos 
sacado éste de la cueva de la Muerte por una secreta mina, la de la 
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Muerte a la Fama. Ocupa casi todo este capitulo final. Muy 
numerosas son las referencias a personajes histéricos y coetdneos. 
Predomina el didlogo sobre la narracién y la descripecién. El tono 
general es grave, pero con algunos incidentes y dichos humoristicos. 
No le falta variedad de motivos y regularidad, pero todo es frio e 
intelectual. El expreso, insistente, comentario simbdélico acentia 
esa frialdad diddctica. La descripcién de la isla tiene un descar- 
nado simbolismo, en vez de aquellos toques sutiles y evocadores que 
hemos admirado en otras alegorias. Escaso relieve también las 
figuras histéricas, algo acartonadas. En dos pasajes solamente 
adquieren los personajes cierta vida y animacién. Nos da, en suma, 
una impresién de artificialidad. La elaboracién es atenta, pero 
poco inspirada. 

Ill 


Recorre Gracifn casi toda la escala de las alegorias. Excepcién 
hecha de la alegoria divina y del suefio alegérico—tan corriente éste 
en las letras desde el sueiio de Penélope en la Odisea homérica—, 
apenas queda forma imaginable, en caracter o tratamiento, que no 
esté representada en El Criticén. Algunas son graves y dramé- 
ticas; otras, ligeras y con sus toques de humorismo, o resuelta- 
mente satiricas. Son unas de orden intelectual, y otras de orden 
vital. Prevalece en pocas la aspiracién ideal, y en las més el 
sentido practico de aplicacién a las costumbres. Tenemos alegorias 
sencillas y breves, que por lo comin sirven de introduccién a un 
capitulo (1, 6, 22, 24, 28, 30, 34, 36, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 51, 57, 60, 68), 
y otras particularmente extensas y adornadas (3, 5, 8, 17, 18, 23, 
27, 32, 33, 35, 38, 41, 47, 55, 72, 73). Estén unas pocas referidas 
directamente por el autor (1, 6, 12, 30, 34, 39, 44, 46, 48, 68), o por 
un personaje real o simbélico de la accién (2, 18, 22, 28, 36, 42, 51, 
57). Muchas son un espectaculo presenciado por los personajes de 
la novela (3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 23, 27, 49, 54, 56, 58, 59, 61, 65, 
66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72). Y la gram mayoria van enlazadas con la 
accién principal, siendo los personajes mismos de la novela actores 
mas o menos secundarios de la alegoria (3, 4, 7, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49, 50, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73). 
Esecasas son las enteramente narrativas (2, 22, 24, 28, 34, 36, 60, 
68), o las puramente dialogadas (1, 14, 20, 29, 53, 58), y en todas 
las demds entran con buen equilibrio la narracién, la descripeién y 
el didlogo. Las alegorias estén intercaladas a lo largo de la obra 
sin producir monotonia en la composicién ni fatiga en el lector; en 
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cada nueva alegoria se renueva el asunto, los tipos o el ambiente, 
con excepcién de unas pocas ligadas entre si. 

El elemento maravilloso de la épica pagana y de la novela 
medieval aparece en algunas alegorias: el orAculo, el gigantismo, las . 
bestias fabulosas. Pero poseen todos estos seres un aire tan natural 
y moderno, y son tan finos los toques de ironia del autor, que 
impresionan con gracia los que en el arte antiguo impresionaron 
con vana supersticién. Descuenta el autor la credulidad del lector 
para lo maravilloso, y no le deja dudas, claro esta, sobre su propia 
ineredulidad. Es esa manera escéptica propia del Renacimiento— 
cuando la fe en lo maravilloso fué reemplazada por el espiritu 
critico—, y que tiene como precursores entre los antiguos a Luciano 
y Apuleyo. 

Procura Gracidn mantener la ilusién de la vida real con 
pormenores concretos, con rasgos precisos del caracter, con toques 
menudos y rapidos del ambiente, con la sensacién pictérica y visual. 
Pone el asunto alegérico en una atmésfera natural, en armonia con 
la vida corriente. Evita aludir, con acierto, a la posibilidad o 
imposibilidad del fenémeno anormal; y asi no pone en guardia al 
lector, no despierta su sentido critico. Sdlo en una ocasién alude 
a que lo que estaban viendo y oyendo no era ‘‘en suefios ni por 
imaginacién fantdstica, sino muy en desvelo y muy de veras’’ 
(III, 367). 

Con los personajes simbélicos hace igual que con el asunto 
alegérico: los saca de las sombras y les da vida propia, por lo 
comin, cuando ya casi visibles estan relacionados con otras enti- 
dades reales. Y cualquiera que sea el personaje simbélico, su voz 
es perfectamente humana y familiar. Bajo el disfraz antiguo esta 
el hombre contemporaneo. 

Combina en sus alegorias la facultad critica del pensador con la 
imaginacién del artista creador; junto al recreo del gusto, tenemos 
las ensefianzas de la ciencia de la vida. Vemos la razén y la inspira- 
cién unidas en busca de la verdad moral. Alegorias tiene que son 
una sintesis poética del precepto filoséfico y del ejemplo histérico de 
las costumbres. En su estilo habitual, la poesia parece subordinada 
a la retérica, y la imaginacién subordinada al juicio; pero en las 
alegorias entran estos elementos con un fino sentido de proporcién. 
No consiste esa poesia suya en la gracia sentimental, ni en la ternura 
apasionada, ni en la expresién intima, lirica, de la pasién—porque 
Gracidn es filoséfico hasta en sus afectos—, sino en la direccién del 
pensamiento, en la significacién del simbolo, en la imagen sensible, 
pintoresca, de la naturaleza. 
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La correspondencia entre la materia y la forma, tan esencial en 
las letras como en las Bellas Artes, esté lograda en sus alegorias con 
una sencillez y facilidad que le hacen maestro de la técnica: 
ambiente, personajes, accién y lenguaje, todo esté concertado para 
producir una impresién total y precisa. Asocia a los elementos 
abstractos una serie de elementos concretos y reales—cuadros de 
costumbres, sensaciones humanas, detalles pintorescos, espectaculo 
de la vida cotidiana—que se alian y confunden en una sintesis 
superior en que la idea y la imagen forman un solo cuerpo. La 
unidad y la concisién contribuyen a la perfeccién de sus alegorias.® 
Las hace compactas, evita las digresiones, y signe felizmente un 
curso rapido, facil y eficaz. 

M. RomERA-NAVARRO 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania 


® Acerca de la unidad, en particular, Gracian habia escrito: ‘‘Siempre vn 
Todo, assi en la composicion Fisica como en la Artificial, es lo m4s noble, el 
vitimo objecto y el fin adequado de las Artes; y si bien su perfeccion resulta 
de las partes, pero afiade él la mayor de la primorosa vnid.’’ (Agudesa, pig. 
319.) ‘*Dos cosas enoblecen vn Compuesto Conceptuoso, lo selecto de sus partes 
y lo primoroso de su vnion.’’ Ibid., pag. 320. 
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THE HISTORY OF -L- AT THE END OF A SYLLABLE 


O one will question the importance of the contribution which the 
phonetics laboratory has made to the clarification of the pro- 
cesses of historical phonology. And that contribution has been 
made with data which were for the most part purely physiological. 
But the great future of phonetics lies in the measurement of sounds. 
When the technical problems have been solved and we have exact 
data on quantity, tensity, pitch, etc., we may hope to understand 
the habits of speech which determined the peculiar development of 
each of the languages. Even with the fragmentary evidence now 
available, we may find new light for the illumination of particular 
problems. Let us take as an example the complex question of the 
development of -l- at the end of a syllable in Spanish. 

We may begin by noting that after front vowels (e, 7) the -l- of 
Latin retains its front, apical articulation:' OSp. biltanga, MSp. 
beldad, yelmo, Elche, etc. This is also true of -l- after -we- (< 0): 
suelto, vuelvo, etc. The modern tendency to assimilate the point of 
articulation of the -l- to that of the following consonant, as in Elche 
(alveolar 2) or alza (interdental 1),? is comparable to the assimilation 
of -n- in similar positions and is not reflected in spelling. 

After a the situation is complicated and the treatment of the -I- 
appears to depend, at least in part, on the nature of the following 
consonant. We may summarize the data as follows: 

(1) -al- + a voiceless consonant. 

Before the affricate ¢, the | is lost in caleulum > calcho > cacho. 

Before the affricate ts, the | is sometimes lost, as in secondary 
calicem > caltse > cats; salicem > salise > sats, and is sometimes 
vocalized to u. In primary groups, the | is vocalized and au is 
reduced to 0: caleem > cautse > cots (coz); falcem > fautse > hots 
(hoz); in late, secondary groups, the au remains: calicem > cautse 
(cauce); salicem > sautse (sauce). 

Before the fricative s, the 1 is vocalized in (in)salsum > sauso 
> 8080. 

Before the stops p and ¢, the | is vocalized: talpum > taupo 

1 Befo, beside belfo, is perhaps influenced by bezo. 


*Cf. Navarro Tomds, “Sobre la articulacién de la | castellana,” Estudis 
Sondtics, 1917, I, 270-271. 
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> topo; palpare > paupare > popar; alterum > autro > otro; sal- 
tare > sautar > sotar. 

There are no examples of loss or vocalization of | before the 
fricative f and the stop k. 

Beside these examples of loss or vocalization of | before a voice- 
less consonant stand numerous cases of the preservation of the I: 
calco, escalfar, falsum, palpar, alto, etc. 

(2) -al- + a voiced consonant. 

There are no cases of the loss of 1. The only cases of vocalization 
are: 

Before fi: Alneonem > Aufion > Ofion; Balnearem > Baufiar 
> Bofiar.* 

Before b: Albiniana > Auvifiana > Ovifiana; balbum > baubo 
> bobo. However, other cases before b show the preservation of the 
1: alba, balbucir, etc. 

Before the other voiced consonants the / is normally preserved: 
falda, caldo, galgo, cabalgar, calma, palma, OSp. jalne, calvo, malva, 
etc. How shall we explain this difference in the development of the 
| before voiceless sounds from its development before voiced sounds? 
And how shall we explain the fluctuation in the development of the 
same group in different words? * 

It is clear that the loss or vocalization of the / is the result of the 
relaxation of the consonant in the weak position at the end of a 
syllable. Our problem is to discover why this relaxation takes 
place in some situations and not in others. 

It is a fundamental principle of the rhythm of speech that a 
maximum of tensity will be preceded by a minimum of tensity, that 
is to say, by a maximum of relaxation. Or putting it in another 
way: the greater the tensity of the consonant which begins a syllable, 
the greater will be the relaxation of the consonant which closes the 
preceding syllable. What is the relative tensity of the different 
consonants in Spanish? We have as yet no laboratory studies of 
tensity in Spanish. But there is a strong probability that tensity 
and quantity are closely related and the studies of Navarro Tomas 

* Following Menéndez Pidal (Ortg., p. 122), we may accept baneum as the 
base for bafio. 

‘ For earlier comments, see Baist, Grundriss*, I, 903; Hanssen, Gramdtica, p. 
58; Garcia de Diego, Gramdtica histérica castellana, p. 43; Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual, p.115. The latter’s comment is hard to understand: “Una vocalizacién 
de la L es frecuente cuando le sigue oclusiva sorda; la oclusién central de ésta hace 
central también la J, relajandola.”” J. Briich’s article “L’évolution de I'l devant 


les consonnes en espagnol” (RFE, 1930, XVII, 1-17) does not discuss this aspect 
of the question. 
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enable us to draw up a scale of the consonants according to their 
relative quantity. Their length in the post-tonic position, in 
hundredths of a second, is approximately as follows: 


t= 143 1 = 10.3 =(7.6] 
é = 13.5 n = 10.0 g= 7.5 
f = 13.5 m= 9.5 b= 7.2 
x = 13.1 l= 9.4 d= 69 
6 = 12.6 n= 88 g= 7.1 
s = 12.4 b= 7.0 
p = 11.0 d= 68 
k = 10.9 y = 6.6 
t = 10.4 r= 2.5 


This table shows that, with the exception of the trilled ft, the 
voiceless consonants are longer and, we may assume, more tense 
than the voiced sounds. Of the voiced sounds, only the palatals 
| and n approach the length of the voiceless. If now we apply our 
general principle, it would follow that an / at the end of a syllable 
should be more relaxed before a long, tense, voiceless articulation 
than before a short, relaxed, voiced sound. The experimental data 
on this point is limited. Navarro Tomds gives only the Soilowing 
figures as to the length of the / in this situation: ° 


Before voiceless Before voiced 


pulpa = 8.2 bulbo = 8.5 
calco = 8.0 salgo = 9.0 
falta = 8.5 falda = 9.5 


The difference in the length of the / in the two situations is slight 
but consistent: it is shorter, and hence more relaxed, before the 
long, voiceless stops. But the difference becomes more significant 
if we compare the length of both consonants in each group: 


1+ p = 8.2 + 11.0 (pulpa) 1+ b = 8.5 + 7.0 (bulbo) 
1+ ¢ = 8.0 + 10.9 (calco) 1+ g = 9.0 + 7.1 (salgo) 
1+ t = 8.5 + 10.4 (falta) 1+d = 9.5 + 6.1 (falda) 


Now it becomes clear that before a voiceless stop the 1 is the weaker 
of the two consonants; before the voiced articulation it is the stronger 
of the two. 

5 “Diferencias de duracién entre las consonantes espafiolas,”” RFE, 1918, V, 


367-393. 
‘Cf. RFE, 1918, V, 383. 
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Let us compare the articulation of a nasal in similar situations: 7 


m+p=7.0+ 11.0 (ampo) m+b= 9.0 + 5.5 (ambo) 
n+c = 7.5 + 10.5 (tenca) n+g= 9.0 + 6.0 (tenga) 
n+ t=7.0+ 10.0 (venta) n+d = 10.0 + 5.0 (venda) 


Here, the weakening of the n before the voiceless sound and its 
strengthening at the expense of a following voiced sound is more 
obvious. It may well be that in the formative period of the language 
both l and n (m) reacted even more definitely to the influence of a 
following consonant; witness the regular development of mb into m 
(lumbum > lomo; ambos > amos) and the sporadic development of 
forms like alcalle, from alcalde, or cabillo, from cabildo, in which the l 
is so lengthened as to absorb the following d and become a palatal, 
like a geminated I. 

We may now examine in detail the development of -al-. Before 
the most tense of the voiceless consonants (¢), the | disappears in 
the only example available: calculum > calcho > cacho. It is prob- 
able that the 1 in calcho was not only relaxed but was also unvoiced 
before the voiceless affricate (as is it in modern Spanish before the 
voiceless fricatives: alza = al@a) and assimilated in point of articula- 
tion to the following alveolar, so that caléo = caléo. The absorption 
of this relaxed fricative in the tense affricate which followed was 
inevitable; compare the parallel absorption of r and s before é in 
martulum > *marcho > macho; masculum > *mascho > macho. 

Since the affricate ts does not occur in modern Spanish we have 
no laboratory data as to its articulation. But a comparison with 
the articulation of ts in modern Italian, where it is at least as long 
as the affricate ¢,° would lead to the conclusion that in Old Spanish 
ts belonged among thé more tense articulations. This is borne out 
by the story of words which offered the group -alts-. In the cases 
which show an original group -Ic(e)-, the relaxation of the 1 before 
the tense ts leads to the loss of the central front occlusion and the 
velar position of the back of the tongue produces a glide u between 
the a and the ts: falcem > faltse > hautse. Ultimately the diph- 
thong is reduced to o and the final vowel is dropped: hautse > hots 
(hoz). When the group -alts- is secondary and late, there are two 
solutions. In the first, the l is assimilated to the voiceless affricate 
and, as before é, is absorbed: calicem > calitse > caltse > caltse 
> catse > cats (caz). In the second, the / remains voiced and, re- 


™Cf. RFE, 1923, X, 43. 
* Cf. F. M. Josselyn, Jr., Etude sur la phonétique italienne, Paris, 1900, p. 169. 
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laxing, becomes the glide u: calicem > calitse > caltse > cautse 
(cauce). But in this tardy development the stage cautse is reached 
too late to permit the simplification of the diphthong. 

Before the other voiceless sounds, wherever there is relaxation 
of the lit results in the development of the velar glide with the ulti- 
mate simplification of the diphthong into o. The largest number of 
examples are found before the stops pand?. If examples are lacking 
before c and f, it may be mere chance. 

Before the voiced consonants, on the other hand, evidence of 
relaxation of the / is slight; the only cases are before i and b. It 
is surely significant that 7 is the longest and most tense of the 
voiced consonants which could followl. Its influence on the preced- 
ing consonant would be little less than that of a voiceless stop. The 
relaxation of the l before b is more difficult to explain. It is possible 
that in the older language the b was more tensely articulated than 
it is today; the distinction in spelling between saber and aver persists 
at least until the sixteenth century. We should perhaps observe 
that in the figures already cited from Navarro Tomas, the I is as 
short before the b of bulbo as it is before the ¢ of falta, in contrast 
with the longer | found before g and d.* 

In each of the situations where the / is relaxed, whether before 
voiceless or voiced sounds, there are other examples in which the | 
remains intact. Menéndez Pidal has demonstrated that this 
variation cannot be ascribed to regional or dialect differences; it 
must, he insists, reflect the difference between popular and learned 
habits of speech: alterum > otro is popular; altum > alto reflects a 
learned pronunciation.’° But “learned” does not imply “bookish”; 
calza preserves its | because it refers to an article of clothing “ propia 
de los sefiores.”’ 

We may well ask how this comes about in the face of what ap- 
pears to be a strong physiological tendency. The answer is not 
hard to find. In his discussion of 1, Navarro Tomas remarks: " “La 
pronunciacién enfdtica . . . alarga considerablemente toda final 
de sflaba fuerte y cerrada: jcalma! judlgame!”” Now this is precisely 
the condition necessary for the preservation of the I: that it be long 
and tense and not short and relaxed. Words which are pronounced 
with the emphasis that goes with respect or unction, or even social 
ambition, will have so long and tense an / that it will predominate 

(Estudis fonetics, I, 269) shows the barest contact 
forthel. 


1° Orig., pp. 120-121. 
4 Cf. RPE, 1918, V, 383. 
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even over a following voiceless sound; a pronunciation al:to is the 
condition which explains the modern alto. 

It is interesting to note that this emphatic lengthening of | (and 
of n) at the end of a stressed syllable is characteristic of Tuscan 
(tan:te vol:te). It may reflect an articulation which has always 
existed in the language and may explain why ! has not relaxed and 
vocalized in Tuscan as contrasted with French and Spanish. Further 
evidence of the emphatic pronunciation of | in Spanish are the 
frequent cases in which | before a voiced consonant becomes so 
long as to have syllabic value, represented in spelling by the repeti- 
tion of the preceding vowel: *almum (for alnum) > dlamo; yelmo > 
yélemo; Salmantica > Salamanca, etc. 

Our picture of the group -al + consonant is now fairly clear. In 
the rhythm of popular speech, the / will be relaxed in proportion to 
the tensity of the following consonant. Before the most tense, it 
may disappear completely ; * before others it may weaken into a glide 
vowel u. Before consonants of less tensity than its own, the / will 
be preserved and even strengthened at the expense of the following 
sound. But these normal tendencies of popular speech may be 
changed, whenever an affective element enters into the feeling for 
a given word; whenever some emotion leads the speaker to dwell 
with emphasis on the word, he will lengthen the 1, even before 
voiceless sounds, and so insure its preservation. 

The groups of a back vowel (0, u) + 1 + a consonant present a 
similar picture: the relaxation of 1, resulting in its loss or vocaliza- 
tion, is common only before voiceless articulations. We may sum- 
marize the evidence as follows: 

(1) -ol-, -ul- + voiceless consonant. 

The 1 is lost only before the tense affricate ts: culcitram > colt- 
sedra > cotzedra (cogedra); dulcem > dultse > duts (duz); ulicem 
> ultse > uts (uz). 

Before k, the weak I is replaced by the weak r in surcar > sulcar, 
but the form sulcar is found, as well as a form in which the / is lost: 
sucar. 

Before t, the 1 is relaxed and, losing its central occlusion, becomes 
a glide vowel. But in this situation, instead of developing as a back, 
velar glide, the front of the tongue remains high, resulting in a 
palatal glide 7, which ultimately raises the o to u and palatalizes 
the ¢ to é: multum > moito > muito > muéo; and similarly cuchillo, 

2 Compare the loss of n in Popular Latin before the tense, voiceless fricatives 
f and s. 

18 For urce we may posit an *uricem, influenced by ericem; cf. RFE, XVII, 7. 
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bochorno, puches, etc. This development cannot be explained as 
the result of the assimilation of the l to the front position of the ¢, for 
such an assimilation would occur with equal propriety in the group 
-alt-, in which the | becomes a back glide. The only satisfactory 
explanation offered is that suggested by Briich,"“ who believes that 
the diphthong -éi- represents a dissimilation of the elements of an 
original -6u-. To his discussion one might add that the dissimilation 
was the more natural since in Castile the diphthong -éu- would have 
simplified into -o- and the development of -oli- would have become 
identical with that of -ali-: *méuto would have become *moto. 

Before s, a single example has been proposed by Briich as offering 
a development parallel to that of -olt-: pulsare > poisar > puisar 
> pufar (puxar). In view of the fact that -cs- shows a development 
parallel to that of -cl-: acsem > aise > aife > eife > efe (exe); 
factum > faito > feito > feiéo > feéo (fecho), there is no valid 
phonetic objection to this explanation. But in view of forms like 
polso (Apo 301b) or molsa (Bso 117d), which hardly seem “learned”’ 
or dialect forms, it would perhaps be better to accept a *pulsiare 
as the source. 

(2) -ol-, -ul- + a voiced consonant. 

The Il is lost only before v: ulva > ova; fulvarium > hovero; 
volvitam > boveda. The explanation is almost certainly to be found 
in the elimination of the weakest element in a group of three velar 
articulations. A different elimination occurs in polviella > poliella 
> polilla, perhaps due to the tensity of the palatal which follows 
the v in Old Spanish. The survival of the / in solver, volver, etc. 
may be explained on the analogy of the strong forms: suelvo, vuelvo, 
ete. Polvo, olvidar (for oblidar), etc. represent a more emphatic 
articulation of the 1. 

Before other voiced consonants, the | is preserved: bulbo, toldo, 
pulga, olmo, mulnera, etc. 

In a number of combinations, the / has disappeared before a 
consonant, either voiceless or voiced, followed by r: colorado > col- 
drado > codrado (Bmi 515), culminem > culmbre > cumbre; sul- 
furem > agulfre > agufre; *pullterum > poltro > potro. In this sit- 
uation, an | may be lost even after e, as in meliorare > meldrar > 
medrar. The development of vulturem > buitre, as contrasted with 
pullterum > potro, may indicate that buitre is not a Castilian form, 
for Garcia de Diego cites butre from Burgos.” In all of these cases, 


“4 In the article already cited, RFE, 1930, XVII, 13. 
4 Gramdtica histérica castellana, p. 43, n. 4. 
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the loss of the / is clear evidence of its extreme relaxation before the 
accumulation of tensity required to articulate the combination of 
sounds at the beginning of the following syllable. 

The present analysis of a single problem illustrates the contribu- 
tion which the phonetics laboratory makes to historical problems. 
Phonetics does not answer all the questions. But it does help to 
define the conditions under which sound changes take place, to 
provide a rational pattern for the normal processes, and even to 
make understandable the cases which vary from the norm. 

Haywarp KENISTON 


University of Michigan 
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METASTASIO IN SPAIN 


A Spain has not produced any great body of opera 
that has received international recognition, she has always 
turned a sympathetic ear to productions of other nations, notably 
those of Italy. In fact, in some regards the Italian opera has been 
as well received in Spain as in Italy, and the works of certain com- 
posers have been just as successful and popular in Spain as in the 
land of their origin. It cannot be denied that the vast vogue of the 
Italian opera in Spain in the early nineteenth century is one of the 
forces that discouraged Spanish composers, just at the time when 
Spanish opera seemed to be gaining some sort of roots. Several 
Spanish composers, notably Ramén Carnicer, began to write for 
Italian librettos, and, consequently, they are now classed as Italian 
composers. 

Foreign operas in Spain have always flourished alongside the 
legitimate drama. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries they were presented in the same theatres, often on alternate 
days, occasionally on the same day. The connections between 
opera and drama were closer, however, than one of mere location. 
The directors of the Cruz and Principe theatres had charge of both 
operatic and dramatic productions. There were even a few actors 
who could sing réles in operas. Bernardo Gil, the father of Gil y 
Zaérate, was the one most expert in this line. He was one of the best 
tenors of his day, and as an actor he was the chief rival of Isidoro 
Maiquez. 

The Italian opera and translations of foreign plays, especially 
French, became so popular in the early nineteenth century that they 
offered stubborn opposition to native drama. For the most part 
these operas were sung in Spanish. Even when the original Italian 
was sung, bilingual texts were available, in order that the public 
might follow the plot more easily. It is a matter of record that 
before the advent of Rossini the audience was more interested in 
the plot than in the music. This situation was a heritage from the 
early days of this type of entertainment.’ 


1 From 1783 to May 30, 1821, only Spanish librettos were used in the Cruz 
and Principe. From the latter date to February 28, 1824, they sang in Italian. 
From June 23, 1824, to January 7, 1826, in Spanish. That marks the last per- 
formance in the Cruz and Principe of Italian opera con letra espafiola. 

? Italian opera suggested many things to Spanish dramatists of the Romantic 
period. Costuming, staging, plot, definite episodes, pessimism and many other 
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Critics do not agree regarding the introduction of Italian opera 
into Spain. It is obvious from the evidence available, however, 
that Philip V, Farinelli and Metastasio are largely responsible for 
the deep rooting of Italian opera in the Iberian peninsula.* 

When the boy king, Philip V, came to Spain he manifested very 
small interest in the drama of his new country. Neither did he 
appear to possess any unusual fondness for the drama of his native 
France. At Versailles he had enjoyed the court performances of 
Italian opera, and after a trip to Italy he returned to Spain filled 
with the keenest admiration and love for the hybrid spectacle of 
Naples and Milan. Consequently, Philip V did not long delay in 
securing the services of Farinelli (Carlo Broschi), the famous 
sopranista. For several years Farinelli had toured the courts of 
Europe, receiving the applause of almost every royal family. In 
1737 Philip invited him to Spain, offering him the stipend of £3,000 
upon the condition that never again should he sing on a public stage. 
Philip also awarded him membership in the orders of Santiago and 
Calatrava.‘ Philip V died in 1746 but Farinelli continued in favor 
at the court through the reign of Ferdinand VI. The queen died 
August 28, 1758, and after that Farinelli never again sang in the 
palace. Ferdinand VI died August 10, 1759, and one of the first 
acts of the new king Charles III was to exile Farinelli, after Farinelli 
had resided in Spain twenty-two years. 

Farinelli was directly responsible for the introduction and 
popularity of the court poet Metastasio in Spain. He and the son 
of Felici Trapassi and Francesca Galastri (later to call himself 
Pietro Metastasio) were about the same age; both began their 
careers in Naples. In 1742 Farinelli took part in Metastasio’s 
Angelica and Didone. Years before this, in July 1730, Metastasio 
had gone to Vienna to assume his duties as court poet. There 
Farinelli visited his friend. This friendship did not cease when 
Farinelli became the favorite of the Spanish court. Metastasio 
furnished librettos so that Farinelli might entertain his royal patrons. 
In fact, Metastasio became the most admired poet with the royal 
parts of the Romantic drama seem to draw heavily from the Italian librettos. 
This influence will be pointed out in a longer and fuller study that is now in 
preparation (in collaboration with A. K. Shields). 

3 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Origenes y establecimiento de la épera en Espajia 
hasta 1800, Madrid, 1917; Luis Carmena y Millén, Crénica de la épera italiana 
en Madrid desde el afio 1738 hasta nuestros dias, Madrid, 1878; Antonio Pefia y 
Gotti, La épera espafiola y la misica dramdtica en Espafia, Madrid, 1881. 

* Charles Burney, Life and Letters of Metastasio (3 vols.), Paris, 1796, I, 195. 

5 Burney, op. cit., I, 193-194. 
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family, as is evidenced by the following list of his melodrammi 
presented in Spain.* 


Demetrrio (POR AMOR Y POR LEALTAD DEMETRIO EN 


Madrid, Cruz, January 31, 1736, ran for fifteen days; translated by 
Vicente Camancho, music by Giovanni Battista Melle; Madrid: Juan de 
Zafiiga, 1736; dedicated to Dofia Leonor Pio de Saboya, Duquesa de Atri. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, Carnaval, 1738. Possibly the most impor- 
tant date in the establishment of the Italian opera in Madrid; for the 
opening and dedication of the new theatre; music by Johann Adolph 
Hasse; bilingual text, Madrid, 1738. 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, September 23, 1751. Farinelli wanted to pre- 
sent Demetrio for the celebration of the birthday of Ferdinand, but he 
did not like the music which Caldara had written. Therefore he com- 
missioned Niccolé Jommelli to write another score, for which he paid him 
15,085 reales and twenty-eight maravedis. Bilingual text, Madrid: 
Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1751. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, April 20, 1794, music by Carlo Guglielmi 
and others, bilingual text, Madrid: Gonzdlez, 1794. 


ALESSANDRO NELL’ INDIE (ALEJANDRO EN Las INDIAS) 


Madrid, Buen Retiro, May 8, July 5, 1738; translated by Jerénimo 
Val, music by Francesco Corselli; for the marriage of Charles, King of 
Sicily (son of Philip V), to Maria Amalia of Saxony; bilingual text, 
Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1738. 

Barcelona, 1753, on the birthday of Queen Maria Barbara; music by 
Scolari, bilingual text, Barcelona: Francisco Rioja y Gamboa, 1753. 

Barcelona, September, 1762, music by Scolari, bilingual text, Barce- 
lona: Francisco Generas, 1762. 

Cadiz, December, 1764, music by David Pérez, bilingual text, Cadiz: 
Manuel Espinosa, 1764. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, November 4, 1792, music by Luigi Caruso; 
bilingual text, Madrid: Viuda de Ibarra, 1792. 


DEMEFOONTE 


Madrid, Cafios del Peral, summer, 1738; translated by Joseph Poma, 
music by Cayetano Schiassi and others, dedicated to Queen Isabel 
Farnesio because she had been very enthusiastic about Demetrio; bilingual 
text, Madrid, 1738. 

Madrid, Royal Palace, January, 1750, music by Galuppi, new transla- 
tion, bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1750; 1755. 

Barcelona, May 30, 1751, for the birthday of Ferdinand VI. Music 
by Baldassare Galuppi; bilingual text, Barcelona: Pablo Campins, 1751. 


* These items are taken from Carmena y Millan, op. cit., and Cotarelo y Mori, 
op. cit., unless otherwise indicated. 
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C4diz, spring, 1764, music by Baldassare Galuppi; Cadiz: Manuel 
Espinosa, 1764. 

Valencia, November 4, 1769, music by ‘‘ varios autores,’’ Italian text, 
Valencia: Giuseppe di Orga, 1769. 


ARTASERSE (ARTAJERJES) 


Madrid, Cafios del Peral, October 25, 1738, music by Hasse or Egidio 
Romoaldo Duni; for birthday of Queen Isabel; dedicated to Prince of 
Asturias; bilingual text, Madrid, 1738. 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, Carnaval, 1749, music by ‘‘varios autores,” 
bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1749. 

Barcelona, fail, 1754, music by Ferandini, bilingual text, Barcelona: 
Pablo Campins, 1754. 

Valencia, January 20, 1769, music by Antonio Maria Gaspere Sacchini, 
bilingual text, Valencia: Francisco Burguete, 1769. 

Cartagena, May 30, 1769, music by Sacchini, bilingual text, Murcia: 
Felipe Teruel, 1769. 


La Ciemenza vi Tito (LA CLEMENCIA DE TiTO) 


Madrid, Cafios del Peral, spring, 1739, music by Hasse, translated by 
Pio Felix Quazza, dedicated to the Infanta Marfa Teresa, bilingual text, 
Madrid, 1739. 

Madrid, Carnaval, 1747, translated by Ignacio de Luzd4n; Music: 
Act I, Francesco Corselli; Act II, Francesco Coradini; Act III, Giovanni 
Battista Melle; bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1747. 

MS in Biblioteca Nacional, eighteenth-century hand, verse translation 
by Luis Francisco Ameno.’ 

Gaspar Zavala y Zamora, La clemencia de Tito, comedia, three acts, in 
verse; Biblioteca Municipal, 1810, MS no. 18-15. 

La real clemencia de Tito, three acts, Barcelona: Gilbert y Tuto, n.d. 


Srror (Crro, REY DE PeErsta) 


Madrid, Cafios del Peral, 1739, music by Hasse, dedicated to the 
Infante Felipe, bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1739. 

Barcelona, 1751, for the birthday of Charles VI, music by ‘varios 
autores,” bilingual text, Barcelona: Pablo Campins, [1757]. 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, 1752. The original music by Leonardo Vinci 
did not please Farinelli, so he commissioned Conforto to write a new score. 
Bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1752. 

CAdiz, late in 1761, music by “‘varios autores,” bilingual text, Cadiz: 
Manuel Espinosa, 1761. 


AcHILLE IN Scrro (AQquILes EN ScrRo) 


Madrid, Buen Retiro, December 8, 1744, music by Corselli, for the 
wedding of Marfa Luisa Antonia and the son of Louis XV. Italian text, 
Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1744. 


7 Antonio Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro . . . de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, 1899, p. 90, no. 607. 
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Madrid, Cafios del Peral, October 14, 1791, baile heroico, three acts, by 
Gaetano Andreozzi, based on Metastasio’s opera. 

Translated by Ramén de la Cruz, three acts, verse, 1778, in Biblioteca 
municipal, MS 1-83-23, entitled Aquiles en Sciro, comedia nueba, .. . 


acomodada al teatro espafiol, 1778. First performance, January 24, 
1779.8 


Ourmpiape (La Ourmpfapa, LA MAS HEROICA AMISTAD Y EL 
AMOR MAS VERDADERO) 


Madrid, Cafios del Peral, 1745, music by Francisco Coradini, trans- 
lated by Manuel Guerrero, Madrid: Felipe Millan, 1745. 

Cadiz, 1762, music by Baldassare Galuppi, bilingual text, Cadiz: 
Manuel Espinosa, 1762. 

Translated by Ramén de la Cruz, Competencias de amistad, amor, furor 
y piedad, three acts, verse, 1769. Original MS in Biblioteca Municipal, 


no. 1-99-12; presented Principe December 24, 1769, ran to January 
6, 1770.° 


L’AsILo p’AMORE (ASILO DE AMOR) 


Madrid, Buen Retiro, April 8, 1750, for the marriage of the Infanta 
Maria Antonia Fernanda to the Duke of Savoy; music by Francisco 
Corselli, bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1750. 


Armipa PiacaTa (ARMIDA APLACADA) 
Madrid, Buen Retiro, April 12, 1750 (also April 14 ‘‘y otros dias”’); 
bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1750. For the 
wedding of the Infanta Marfa Antonia Fernanda and the Duke of Savoy; 
music by Giovanni Battista Melle. Farinelli wanted Metastasio to write 
a libretto for the Spanish court, but the latter was afraid the Emperor 
would be offended if he wrote for another crown. Finally Metastasio 
consented, but he desired Juan Ambrosio Migliavaca de Lodi to make 
certain insignificant changes. Migliavaca, however, changed the libretto 
according to his own fancy and Metastasio was terribly offended. 


Madrid, Buen Retiro, 1751, music by Conforto, bilingual text, Madrid: 
Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1751. 


La FESTA CINESE (LA FIESTA CHINESCA) 


Aranjuez, May 30, 1751. At Farinelli’s request a fourth réle was 
added to the libretto, Metastasio retaining the revision. Music by 
Conforto; Italian text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1751. 

Translated to Spanish by Manuel Cavaza, bilingual text, Madrid: 
Francisco Xavier Garcia, 1757. 

* Ramén de la Cruz, Sainetes, ed. Cotarelo y Mori, NBAE, XXIII, 1915, 
p. xxiv. 

* NBAE, XXIII, xxxv. 
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Diponge ABBANDONATA (DipO ABANDONADA) 

Barcelona, May 1752, music by Scolari, bilingual text, Barcelona, 
1752. 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, September 23, 1752, birthday of Ferdinand V1. 
Music by Gallupi. At Farinelli’s request Metastasio shortened the 
libretto; bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1752. 

Barcelona, October 1753, bilingual text, Barcelona: Pablo Campins, 
1753. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, August 13, 1791, music by Andreozzi, 
bilingual text, Madrid: Gonzdlez, 1791. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, August 25, 1792, bilingual text, Madrid: 
Ibarra, 1792. 

Madrid, Cafios del Peral, August 25, 1795, music by Giuseppe Sarti 
and Giovanni Paisiello. 


In Natate pi Grove (EL NACIMIENTO DE JOPITER) 


Madrid, home of the Marqués de Estepa, 1752, cantata, five voices, 
music by Manuel Pla, bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 
1752. 


SEMIRAMIDE RICONOSCIUTA (SEMf{RAMIS) 

Madrid, September 23, 1753, music by Niccolé Jommelli, bilingual 
text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1753. Metastasio reworked 
the libretto in accordance with Farinelli’s wishes. On December 16, 
1752 it was sent to Spain for approval. 


In Soeno pr Scrprone (Ext SueXo ve Scrp16n) 
Madrid, home of the Marqués de Estepa, 1753; cantata, five voices, 
music by José Mir Llusa, bilingual text, Madrid: Francisco Xavier 
Garefa, 1753. 


L’IsoLa DISABITATA (LA ISLA DESIERTA) 
Aranjuez, spring, 1754, music by Giuseppe Bonno. This is a serenata 
which had been written in 1752 for Ferdinand VI. 
Barcelona, November 14, 1761, music by Giuseppe Scarlatti, for the 
birthday of Charles III, printed, 1761. 
Translated by Ramén de la Cruz, zarzuela, one act, verse, unedited. 
Presented in Cruz, May 23, 1781. MS in Biblioteca Municipal.’® 


Ezio 
Barcelona, spring, 1754, bilingual text, Barcelona: Pablo Campins, 
1754. 
Aecio triunfante en Roma, translated by Ramén de la Cruz, three acts, 
verse; printed Barcelona: Gilbert y Tuto, n.d. and Barcelona: Piferrer, 


1 NBAE, XXIII, xxxix. 
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n.d. [ca. 1780]. MS in Biblioteca Municipal, no. 1—-108-3, dated 1767. 
First performance November 28, 1767; ran until December 9." 


L’Eroe Crnese (Et DE LA CHINA) 


Madrid, Buen Retiro, September 23, 1754; new score by Conforto, 
bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1754. 

Barcelona, September 23, 1755, music by Giuseppe Bonno, bilingual 
text, Barcelona: Pablos Campins, 1755. (There is a Spanish translation 
arreglada al teatro espafiol por Joseph Ibarra. ‘‘Se imprimié esta obra 
en Madrid, sin afio, pero 1754. Nuevamente se imprimié en la misma 
capital en 1799.’’) 


NitTTetTI 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, September 23, 1766, music by Conforto; 
bilingual text, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, 1756. This was the 
second libretto written expressly for the Spanish court at the request of 
Farinelli. For it Ferdinand VI gave Metastasio “‘cinque vasi di esquisito 
tabacco di Spagna”—one gold, and four silver, each bearing the royal 
court of arms." 

La Nitteti, comedia heroica, three acts, second impression, Barcelona: 
Gilbert y Tuto, n.d. 


In Re Pastore (Eu REY PASTOR) 
Madrid, Buen Retiro, before September 23, 1757, music by Antonio 


Mazzoni, Madrid: Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, n.d. [1757]. 

Translated by Ramén de la Cruz as No hay mudanzas ni ambicién 
donde hay verdadero amor, three acts, verse, with music. Printed 1767, 
and 1785. Presented Principe, December 25, 1767, ran to January 7, 
1768. Original MS in Biblioteca Municiapl, no. 1-133-10."* 


ApRIANO IN (ADRIANO EN Srrra) 

Madrid, Buen Retiro, September 23, 1757, music by Conforto; 
bilingual text, Madrid, 1757. 

Vencer la propia pasién en las leyes del amor es la fineza mayor, y 
Adriano en Syria, Principe, 1762. 

Barcelona, 1763, music by Gregorio Sciroli, bilingual text, Barcelona: 
Francisco Generas, 1763. 

Adriano en Siria, by Zabala y Zamora, January, 1798. 


TeMIsTOCLE (TremisTocLEs) 


Barcelona, November 4, 1762, music by José Durdn, Barcelona: 
Francisco Generas, 1762. 


NBAE, XXIII, xxxiii. 

2 Paz y Melia, op. cit., p. 230, no. 1597. 

‘4 Pietro Metastasio, Opere, I (1797), xxxiii. 
“ NBAE, XXIII, xl. 
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El Themistocles, three acts, corregida y aumentada, segunda impresién, 
Barcelona, Gilbert y Tuto, n.d. 
Catone 1n Utica (Caté6n EN Utica) 
Barcelona, 1763; printed Barcelona: Francisco Generas, 1763. 


ANTIGONE 


CAdiz, end of summer, 1764, music by “‘ varios autores,” bilingual text, 
Cadiz: Manuel Espinosa, 1764. 


(ALCIDE ENTRE DOS CAMINOS) 
Madrid, Palace of the Duke of Béjar, 1765, libretto reduced to one act, 
music by Conforto; for the wedding of Carlos, Prince of Asturias, and 
Louise of Parma; bilingual text, Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1765. 


ZenosBia (MAS PUEDE EL HOMBRE QUE AMOR; 
QUERER A DOS Y SER FIRME) 

Translated by Ramén de la Cruz, three acts, verse, unedited, pre- 
sented 1768. Original MS in Biblioteca Municipal, no. 145-3. Earlier 
Gaspar y Zabala had written Cenobia y Radamisto, printed 1799.'* 

Cadiz, 1762, Cenobia, translated by Juan Pedro Marujdn y Zerén, 
bilingual text, Cédiz: Manuel Espinosa, 1762. 


TALESTRE 


Translated by Ramén de la Cruz as Entre un hijo y el esposo, antes 
esposa que madre: Talestris reina de Egipto, tragedia en tres actos, verso. 
Presented Principe, January 25, 1773 to February 4, 1773. Barcelona: 
Carlos Gilbert y Tuto, n.d.; MS in Biblioteca Municipal, no. 1-150-4, 
dated 1771.'* 


RIcoNOscIUTO (CIRO RECONOCIDO) 

Cadiz, 1773, music by ‘“‘varios autores,” printed Cadiz: Manuel 

Espinosa, 1773. 
Atito REGULO 

Translated by Ramén de la Cruz, three acts, verse, acted December 5, 
1778. Title: Entre la patria o la vida no hay mds vida que la patria: 
Marco Atilio Régulo. Another with the title Perder la vida y amor por el 
honor de la patria: Marco Atilio Régulo." 


SaBino (Jutio SaBino) 
Madrid, Cafios del Peral, music by Sarti, December 26, 1797. 
Streritine A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 


NBAE, XXIII, xl. 
NBAE, XXIII, xiii. 
NBAE, XXIII, xxxii. 


HISPANIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EARLY THEATER 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


ILE the history of the theater in Philadelphia in the eight- 

eenth century has been studied with considerable detail, 
neither has attention been called to the first Spanish description of 
a performance there nor the fact pointed out that Cervantes and 
Calderon were the authors of some of the plays presented. Espe- 
cially is a comedy given in 1791 of interest, for not only was it the 
first work of Calderon presented in the Quaker city but the un- 
usual amount of space given it by the contemporary press permits 
some consideration of the version used. 

The first impressions of the Philadelphia stage recorded in 
Spanish are probably those of Francisco Miranda,’ who kept a 
diary during a visit to the United States in 1783-1784. Miranda 
was a man of wide interests and keen observation, but his jottings 


—not intended for publication—will not be found linguistically 
faultless. 


Es de observarse que ni Theatros, ni Casas de Asamblea se han con- 
truido aun, porque este genero de Diversiones son inconstitucionales en el 
Sistema Quakaro. . . . Una Pequefia pieza se representé alli 4 mi llegada 
en un Theatro reducido que ultimam™ se formé para el Caso; pero ni los 
actores eran tolerables, ni el govierno les protegio en nada; antes bien 
tuvieron que hacer fuga para no caer en manos del Sheriff que ia les 
perseguia por la ofensa; usaron sin embargo de la estratagema de tomar 
cada actor en la mano un quadernillo que suponian ser la pieza que se 
representava—para evadir de este modo el literfl sentido de la Ley, con- 
siderandolo como lectura, y no como representacion; pero como aqui no 
valen sophismas, lo seguro fue tomar las de villadiego—el concurso fue 
numeroso sin embargo; y no es extrafio pues estas fueron acaso las prime- 
ras Piezas Dragmaticas que se han representado en el Pais; el costume de 


1 Born and educated in Caracas, Miranda became an officer in the Spanish 
army in 1771 and took part in wresting Pensacola from the English during the 
American Revolution. After being charged with carrying on illicit trade in 
the West Indies, he escaped from the Spanish dominions, and visited the United 
States on his way to Europe. His later amazing career—as a protégé of 
Catherine the Great, the confidant of Pitt and other English and French states- 
men, the center of the Spanish-American circle in London, and leader of 


repeated attempts to secure the independence of his native land—makes his 
comments of unusual interest. 
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los Actores era el mas miserable, é indecente que he visto jamas; una 
sircunstancia contribuo sin embargo 4 dividir nuestra atencién como ex- 
pectadores, y fue, que aviendo los muchachos 4 fuerza de Pedradas y con 
la aiuda de algun Populacho que no lo eran, forzado su entrada en el 
Patio, soliamos vér tres Scenas al mismo tiempo, una Comica sobre las 
tablas; otra compasiva en los aposentos, con las Damas que desmaiadas 
reclinavan su palido Pecho sobre la baranda, y Athletas inmediatos; y 
otra Tragica en el Patio 4 palos, y trompadas: el conecurso era tan crecido 
que aunque uno huviese querido deseartarse no podia salir, y lo ques es 
peor, ni aun moverse; en fin quatro horas de Planton pagaron mi curiosidad 
4 la primera concurrencia que me ofrecio Philadelphia. . . .* 


Vivid as is the picture he gives in these few lines, Miranda was 
wrong in one supposition. The performance he witnessed was not 
among the first given in that city, such having been presented as 
early as 1749.5 Among the previous offerings had even been an 
adaptation of a Cervantes novel, for The Padlock, an English ver- 
sion of El celoso estremefio, after fifty-three nights in London in 
1768 and its American premiére in New York in the spring of 
1769,* reached the Philadelphia public on November 8th of that 
year,® and was often repeated. 

The performance recorded in Miranda’s diary is, however, of 
distinct interest to the historian. It has generally been believed 
that the actor Henry had returned to Jamaica before this time and 
that Hallam did not reach Philadelphia until January, 1784.° Proof 
that a theatrical troupe was there in December, 1783, renders one 
of these assumptions untenable. It seems probable instead that 
Hallam and his company arrived earlier than the date assigned and 
gave the performance Miranda described, although the Quakers 
and another group of some two hundred reputable citizens had pro- 
tested a few months earlier against theatrical entertainments. 

The repeal in 1789 of the law against such performances led 
naturally to more enthusiastic efforts on the part both of the man- 
ager to select better plays and of the actors to give better perform- 


2 The Diary of Francisco de Miranda. Tour of the United States, 1783- 
1784, The Spanish text edited with introduction and notes by W. 8S. Robert- 
son (New York, 1928), pp. 35-36. Original in the Academia Nacional de la 
Historia at Caracas, Venezuela. 

8 George O. Seilhamer, History of the American Theater before the Revolu- 
tion (Philadelphia, 1888), I, 2. 

George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1925), 
I, 151. 

5 Seilhamer, op. cit., I, 270. 

Ibid., II, 162. 
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ances. In 1790 the American Company played in Philadelphia 
from early in January until late in July, and during this time 
brought into the limelight several American playwrights. 

The shifting of the capital from New York to Philadelphia made 
that city in 1790-1791 the theatrical center of the country. The in- 
creased interest of the public is suggested by the space given by the 
press to notices and reviews of performances. One advance notice 
ran as follows: ; 

By Authority 
By the Old American Company 
Mr. Hallam’s Night 
At the Theatre in Southwark 
Wednesday Evening, April 27, 
A Comedy, 

(Never performed in America) 
Revised and altered by a citizen 
of Philadelphia; called 
The Recess ; 
or 
The Masked Apparition 
with new Scenery incidental to the 
Piece * 


The review of this performance—one of the first of considerable 
length which appeared in the Philadelphia press—not only ac- 
eredits the work to Calderon but outlines the plot and gives some 
supplementary details.® 

Announcement of the second benefit performance of the play 
was carried in the issues of the Advertiser for April 29 and 30, and 
on May 2nd the review was continued. 


The imperfect sketch of the plot of the Recess given in our last, is 
sufficient to show how complete it is. The incidents come on in such rapid 
succession that the hearer has not time to recollect what has passed, and 
the theatrical situations [are] so singular and uncommon that they can- 
not be anticipated. The mind is continually hurried on to the contempla- 
tion of something novel and unexpected; the attention cannot fail there- 
fore of being kept up; but there is no time for the feelings to become 
deeply interested; though, upon subsequent recollections there are situa- 
tions so embarrassing, that, if time was allowed, would undoubtedly move 
them. 


T General Advertiser and Political Commercial and Literary Journal, April 
22, 23, 24, and 27, 1791. 
8 Ibid., April 27, 1791, 
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Perhaps if there was more sentiment in the Play, it would better please 
an American hearer. 

The characters are not marked. Ferdinand, Carlos, Aurora and Mar- 
cella are alike, mere lovers. Guzman is an old man. Muskato, a timid 
cunning valet; too low for a confident for Carlos. Beatrice, by far the 
best drawn character, a fine lively, inventive, impudent girl. 

Upon the whole, the chief merit of the performance lays in the variety 
and connected chain of incidents, which produce great stage effect and 
prove the inventive powers of the ingenious author. The closing scene is 


‘good and the catastrophe well contrived. 


If the American revisor had found it in his power to simplify the 
plot and give some distinguishing features to a few of the principal 
characters, it could not fail to have given exquisite pleasure; as it stands, 
those who have either read the original, or any one of the imitations so 
as to have an idea of the plot will be much pleased with a representation 
of the play, and those who have seen it once will enjoy a second sight of it. 

It may be expected that we shall say something of the Performers. 
Too much cannot be said of their exertions. 

Mr. Harper in Don Guzman, filled that character with great propriety. 

Mr. Martin in Don Ferdinand, at times shewed feeling; c’est beaucoup 
dire. 

Mr. Hammond in Don Pedro. With application he will improve. 
There is room. 

Mr. Wignell—Don Carlos. He excells in low comedy. 

Mr. Hallam in Muskato, frequently excited the laughter of the audi- 
ence by his humorous acting, and met with deserved and repeated plaudits. 

Miss Tuke in Dofia Marcella, in several scenes gave great pleasure, 
particularly in the wrangling scene with her lover; in which Mr. Martin 
gave satisfaction. 

Mrs. Gee in Dofia Aurora wanted confidence and consequently ease and 
grace. 


Mrs. Morris in Beatrice was Beatrice full of life and animation. 


From the reviewer’s outline of the plot and the accrediting of 
authorship to Calderon, it is possible, in spite of the obvious differ- 
ences in title and in the names of the principal characters,’ to 
identify the play with that dramatist’s El Escondido y la Tapada, 
for even a casual comparison suffices to establish the fact that the 
El Escondido 


The Recess 
César Carlos de Pimentel 
Félix Pedro Pacheco 
Juan Ferdinand 
d Diego Guzman de Ribbera 
Lisarda Marcela 


Celia Aurora 
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plot is the same, although in the Philadelphia version scenes have 
been omitted or transposed. Was there then in Philadelphia a 
Spanish scholar or actor capable of having made such extensive 
revisions and alterations? A survey of the Spaniards there at the 
time presented only one probable figure—one Santiago Felipe 
Puglia, who evinced his dramatic interest through the production 
of several plays between 1795 and 1808.*° 

An investigation from another angle, suggested by the review- 
er’s mention of ‘‘any one of the imitations,’’ revealed that this 
comedy of Calderon had been presented in London in English dress 
as early as 1770 under the title of ’Tis well it’s no worse—the trans- 
lation and adaptation being the work of Isaac Bickerstaffe, a 
popular playwright of the period." But while Bickerstaffe fol- 
lowed Calderon in general content, the differences between his 
version and that of Calderon were many. Calderon wrote in verse; 
the English dramatist, in matter-of-fact prose. Calderon made his 
principal characters romantic lovers; Bickerstaffe, more interested 
in the element of intrigue, omitted all poetical love effusions and 
did not hesitate to eliminate or add scenes to serve his own pur- 
poses. Was his version then the one used in Philadelphia, as is 
stated by one historian ? ** 

A comparison of the Bickerstaffe text with the Philadelphia 
summary forced the immediate conclusion that it was the English 
dramatist and not a ‘‘citizen of Philadelphia’’ who made the changes 
in the character names employed, but the Bickerstaffe text was not 
followed implicitly. His version is divided into five acts and in- 
cludes a scene in a nunnery not present in the Calderon original; 
the Philadelphia performance was given in three acts; the nunnery 
scene is missing; and there are other shifts in the order of the 
scenes. 

Further research into the history of Bickerstaffe’s play brought 
to light the fact that it had been revised in 1788 by J. P. Kemble, 
who, probably following a 1765 French translation entitled La 


10 Puglia to Jefferson, June 21, 1808, in Jefferson Papers, Library of 
Congress. See also Charles Evans, A Chronological Dictionary of all Books 
and Pamphlets and Periodical Publications Printed in the United States, 1639- 
1820 (Chicago, 1903 to date), No. 32731; although Puglia in the ‘‘ Adver- 
tencia’’ at the end of his translation of Paine’s Derechos del hombre (Phila- 
delphia, 1821) says The Complete Disappointment was never printed. 

11 Isaac Bickerstaffe, ’Tis well it’s no worse. A comedy as it is performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane (London, 1770). 

12 Odell, op. cit., I, 300. 
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Cloison, gave it the name of The Pannel.** He retained the char- 
acter names of Bickerstaffe, gave added emphasis to the element 
of intrigue by cutting still shorter the dialogue and eliminating 
scenes, such as the introductory street scene of Calderon and the 
nunuery scene of Bickerstaffe, neither of which contributed directly 
to the action. But there are at least two printed forms of the 
Kemble arrangement in existence,’* one much shorter than the 
other, and neither conforms in all particulars with the Philadelphia 
summary, for it includes the introductory scene of Calderon, re- 
tained only by Bickerstaffe. Without a copy of the complete Phila- 
delphia text, one can only surmise that the local arranger, who 
clearly need not have been either a Spaniard or a Spanish scholar as 
several versions were already available in English, had copies of 
both the Bickerstaffe and the Kemble arrangements and culled 
from each to suit his pleasure. Apparently he was the originator 
of the title ‘‘The Recess.’’ 

In the same form, the comedy was repeated both in Philadelphia 
and in New York a number of times during the next five years but 
appeared no more after 1797; instead The Pannel of Kemble seems 
to have been preferred. So popular was his version that new edi- 
tions were issued in 1824, 1871, and 1875. 

Miranda’s description of the Philadelphia theater and the per- 
formance of an adaptation of a Cervantes novel and a Calderon 
comedy were not the only Spanish infiltrations. Diplomatic, social 
and literary contacts were being established which were to leave 
abiding traces and to stimulate an interest in Spanish culture. 

But what a contrast between the Madrid audience for whom 
Calderon wrote and the Philadelphia group for whom the English 
version of his comedy was performed a century and a half later! 
Madrid was a center in which the theater had risen to great heights ; 
to the judgment of her audiences the works of Spain’s greatest 
dramatists had been subjected. Philadelphia, long dominated by 
the Quaker antagonism to such forms of amusement, was just be- 


18 See the introductory pages vi-vii of the 1770 Bickerstaffe version. 

14 John P. Kemble, The Pannel. As altered by J. P. Kemble from Bicker- 
staffe’s translation of Calderon’s El escondido y la tapada. First acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, Nov. 28, 1788 (London, [1789]). 

15 The second one found was included in the fourth volume of The London 
Stage; A collection of the most reputed tragedies, comedies, operas, melo- 
dramas, farces, and interludes. Accurately printed from acting copies, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, and carefully collated and revised (London, 
[1827]). 
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ginning to enjoy freely European drama. And yet, while much 
of the Calderonian spirit, redolent of romance and poetry, had 
been lost in the course of the various transformations of his comedy, 
the ingenuity and charm of the web of intrigue woven by one of 
the greatest of Spanish minds appealed at once to the matter-of- 
fact Philadelphians. In this ability of her people to appreciate the 
best of the many foreign contributions brought to her door lay the 
secret which made of Philadelphia through the early decades of 
the nineteenth century the cosmopolitan center of intellectual life 
in the United States. 
J. R. SPELL 


University of Texas 


LIGHT-IMAGERY IN EL ESTUDIANTE DE SALAMANCA 


F the three principal poets who represent the Romantic Move- 
ment in Spain, two—Rivas and Zorrilla—make frequent and 
often effective use of images of colour. The third—Espronceda— 
though also more of a colourist than is commonly supposed, de- 
pends for his effects much more commonly on imagery of light and 
darkness. As I propose in the near future to examine the literary 
art of Espronceda in some detail, it must suffice here to say, con- 
cerning his use of this type of imagery, that he was attracted by it 
at a very early stage in his career, experimented with it in his 
short poems, and had acquired a mastery of it by the time he began 
El Estudiante de Salamanca (1839), the work in which he em- 
ployed it with the greatest skill. Though it occurs also in El 
Diablo Mundo, it is there used, for reasons to be discussed else- 
where, with very much less effectiveness. This article attempts 
only to examine Espronceda’s use of light-imagery in El Estu- 
diante de Salamanca.” 

The first ‘‘part,’’ or canto, of the poem, has the three-fold object 
of creating its distinctive atmosphere or emotional tone, of describ- 
ing the scene of its action and of presenting its two principal char- 
acters, Don Félix de Montemar and his unhappy victim, Elvira. 
The task, which is accomplished with considerable skill, involves 
the use of two devices to which Espronceda had for some time been 
applying himself. One of these is metrical variety: the lessons 
learned through the experiments made in the short poems are now 
for the first time utilized in a work of substantial length. The 
other is the handling of imagery of light and darkness. 

The atmosphere of a poem was never more effectively conveyed 


1On the use of images of colour and light by the Romantics, see G. B. 
Roberts, The Epithet in Spanish Poetry of the Romantic Period, Iowa City, 
1936, passim; E. Allison Peers, Rivas and Romanticism in Spain, Liverpool, 
1923, pp. 59-79, and Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas: A Critical Study, 
New York-Paris, 1923, passim; J. H. Mundy, ‘‘Some Aspects of the Poetry of 
Juan Arolas,’’ in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Liverpool, 1940, XVII, 64-88; 
Elizabeth M. Munford and E. Allison Peers, ‘‘Colour and Light in the Poetry 
of Espronceda,’’ in Liverpool Studies in Spanish Literature, Liverpool, 1940, 
pp. 101-125. 


2 References are to José de Espronceda, Obras poéticas y escritos en prosa, 
ed. Escosura, Madrid, 1884. 
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in six short lines than in the opening lines of El Estudiante de 
Salamanca. Darkness (lines 1, 4), mystery (lines 3), supernatural 
influences (lines 5-6) and the impressiveness and glamour of tradi- 
tion (line 2): each of these suggestions is, in the first place, lightly 
indicated, and then, as the reader comes increasingly under the 
author’s spell, impressed upon him with greater intensity. Dark- 
ness, however, is the predominating element: ‘‘lébrega .. . la 
tierra’’; ‘‘las densas tinieblas’’; ‘‘el cielo . . . sombrio’’: 


Y allé en el aire, cual negras 
fantasmas, se dibujaban 
las torres de las iglesias, 
y del gético castillo 
las altisimas almenas.* 
Then, from amid the shadows, is picked out* the form of a man, 
to be lost again in the shadows almost immediately : 
Y en la sombra 
se perdié.® 


The scene of the action emerges from the darkness no less un- 
certainly, but here, for the first time, is introduced the theme of 
light, and we have the first of the many light-and-darkness pictures, 


of a purely descriptive kind, which form perhaps the most char- 
acteristic artistic feature of the poem. The midnight gloom of the 
Calle del Atatid, ‘‘siempre oscura,’’ 


cual si de negro crespén 

lébrego eterno capuz 

la vistiera,® 
is lit only by the lamp above an image, the light of which, though 
it is on the point of expiring, is yet sufficiently strong to glance 
(‘‘lanz6 vivo reflejo’’) upon the unsheathed sword of the muffled 
figure as it passes. Then follows one of Espronceda’s favourite 
moon images, introduced boldly but not allowed to disperse the 
effect of mist and shadow * which it is the poet’s care to create. 

It is against this typically Romantic background that Espron- 

3 Op. cit., p. 270. 

4 By the first in order of the metrical devices of the poem—not, as one 
might have expected, by an effect of light, such as the glimmer of the lantern, 
as in the following stanza. 

5 P. 271. 

6 Ibid. 

7 ** Blanco vapor’’; ‘‘vaga sombra de luz y de nieblas’’; ‘‘ mistica y aérea 
dudosa visién’’; ete. (pp. 271-272). 
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ceda, with the utmost vividness, presents his two principal per- 
sonages. Don Félix de Montemar is outlined sharply, by means 
of precise diction, a profusion of epithet and another characteristic 
change of metre, without the aid of any kind of visual imagery. 
Elvira, on the other hand, portrayed in rather more conventional 
language, is introduced in a stanza almost entirely compounded 
of light-images and words suggestive of light : 


Bella y ms pura que el azul del cielo, 
con duleces ojos languidos y hermosos, 
donde acaso el amor brillé entre el velo 
del pudor que los cubre candorosos; 
timida estrella que refleja al suelo 
rayos de luz brillantes y dudosos, 

Angel puro de amor que amor inspira, 
fué la inocente y desdichada Elvira.® 


In the four stanzas which follow, this impression is intensified : 


Su corazén se abria, 
como al rayo del sol rosa temprana.®. . . 


Del cielo azul al tachonado manto, 

del sol radiante a la inmortal riqueza, 
al aire, al campo, a las fragantes flores, 
ella afiade esplendor, vida y colores. 


Fueron sus ojos a los ojos de ella 
astros de gloria, manantial de vida.’° 
As a result of this treatment of the characters the clearest im- 
pression left upon the sensitive reader is that of the radiant figure 
of the wronged Elvira standing out against a background of pitch- 
darkness: the moral significance of this may or may not strike 
him, but it seems unlikely that, at this point, the author intended 
it to do so. From a purely artistic standpoint, the effect of the 
first canto is undoubtedly that of darkness gradually giving place 
to dawn, and of the sun appearing at first timidly among the 
clouds and then (‘‘astro de gloria’’) flooding the whole world 
with its brilliance. So strong does this impression grow when one 
has become really familiar with the first canto that I have some- 
times wondered if, when Espronceda planned its construction, the 
desire to create this effect was not uppermost in his mind. 
8 P, 274. 
9 Ibid. 
10 Pp. 274-275. 
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The second canto, unintelligently introduced by a meaningless 
epigraph from Byron," describes Elvira’s decline and death. It 
makes full use of light-imagery, though also appropriately laying 
stress upon the theme of virgin whiteness. Those who set store by 
statistical evidence in matters of this sort will perhaps be surprised 
to learn that in the 255 lines of the canto, of which 207 are descrip- 
tive or reflective, the word blanco occurs only five times, and that, 
except for a single mention of the acacia flower, there are no other 
references to objects inseparably associated with the colour white. 
This fact illustrates the unsatisfactoriness of the statistical ap- 
proach to questions of artistry. But the effect of the few passages 
just referred to is indescribably enhanced by the constant occur- 
rence of such words as céndido, trasparente, cristal, gasa, alba, 
alborada, lava, pureza virginal, and still more so by the profusion 
of words and phrases, including five separate references to the moon, 
suggestive of light. Typical of a large number are: Lucero, naciente 
luz, candida majiana, luz del dia, argentado rio. No useful result, 
however, could be attained by cataloguing these. There is no 
method of measuring the degrees of intensity with which light- 
impressions may be conveyed in words, nor is it possible to assess 
the effect produced by the grouping of images, by the use of con- 
trast and by the reinforcement of images with phraseology which, 
though not itself descriptive or even suggestive of light, is given 
a force of this kind by its context. In this second canto of El Estu- 
diante de Salamanca there are many such cases. ‘‘ Al] resplandor 
de la luna,’’ for example, is a conventional phrase making hardly 
any visual impression at all. Definition and force are given to it 
by the addition of words not themselves suggestive of light : ‘‘entre 
franjas de esmeralda.’’ Similarly, the almost meaningless ‘‘el 
arroyuelo de plata’’ takes life with the addition of an adjective of 
light, and form with the addition of a noun: 
el arroyuelo, 
filgida cinta de plata. 
Finally, a composite and striking whole, bathed in light to an ex- 
tent quite unpredictable by any enumeration of its component ele- 
ments, is obtained by the fusion of the two partial pictures: 


Deslizase el arroyuelo, 
filgida cinta de plata, 
al resplandor de la luna, 
entre franjas de esmeralda.’* 


11 Cf. Pifieyro-Peers, The Romantics of Spain, Liverpool, 1934, p. 111, n. 2. 
12 P. 276. 
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By the use of these devices, and with a clear impression in his 
mind, we may be sure, of the effect which he desires to convey, 
Espronceda succeeds in describing his heroine’s sad fate in terms of 
virginal whiteness and of soft diffused light. The scene is in a 
moonlit garden, described in eight introductory quatrains, which 
present a complete and vivid contrast to the opening lines of the 
preceding canto. In this garden is a white figure (‘‘Blanca silfa 
solitaria’’ ; ‘‘ Blanco es su vestido’’) : ** it is Elvira, plucking flowers 
to pieces as she walks along. As visual imagery is reinforced by 
auditory, description gives place to reflection, and amid a profusion 
of figures of all kinds—the clouds of dawn, fallen leaves swept along 
by the wind, land devastated by the eruption of a voleano, and so on 
for several pages—there emerge two, not only more vivid than the 
rest, but of especial relevance as relating directly to Elvira. Both 
are images of light. First, her life is compared to a crystal lantern 
—‘un fanal trasparente de hermosura’’; ** then, to a crystal cup in 
which are mirrored the ‘‘rich colours’’ of sunlight: ** each is shat- 
tered to pieces by human passion. 

Here, since the beauty of both cup and lantern is inherent in 
their transparency we seem to be glancing at the theme of light once 
more from a symbolic angle. The same suggestion recurs in the 
reminiscent stanzas which follow;** but, in the final quatrain of 
the canto, describing Elvira’s tomb,’" we return to the purely pic- 
turesque. 

In the whole of the third canto, which is in dramatic form, and 
describes Don Diego’s challenge to Don Félix, there occurs only one 
image of light,** but in the fourth and last, which is about as long 
as the other three put together, light-imagery is utilized to the ut- 
most. We are again in the Calle del Ataid; Don Félix, having 
slain Don Diego, is standing over his body; and the flickering lamp 
of the first scene has at last gone out, leaving the ‘‘mysterious 
street’? enveloped in darkness. Wrong, in short, has again tri- 
18 P, 277. 

14 P, 280. 
15 P, 282. 
16 Y su frente en revuelto remolino ** 
ha enturbiado su loco pensamiento, 
como nublo que en negro torbellino 


encubre el cielo y amontona el viento (p. 280). 
it P, 285. 
18 Pélida lampara alumbra 

con trémula claridad 

negras de humo las paredes 
de aquella estancia infernal (p. 287). 
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umphed over right, and the fact is expressed symbolically by means 
of imagery. 

Then, with the appearance of the ‘‘fatidica figura envuelta en 
blancas ropas,’’ comes the second of the main contrasts in the poem 
between light and darkness. But, whereas the first, spread over 
two cantos, was not immediately apparent, the second is more start- 
ling and more intense. Light now appears in the very midst of 
darkness; good challenges evil, and that unmistakably. A second 
duel—and a duel to the death—is about to begin—not, this time, in 
the material sphere, but in the moral. 

The apparition, key-note of this fourth canto, is fundamental to 
this conception of the poem and the author spends much care upon 
his attempt to make it impressive : 


Flotante y vaga, las espesas nieblas 
ya disipa, y se anima, y va creciendo . 
con apagada luz, ya en las tinieblas 
su argentino blancor va apareciendo.’® 


As it recedes, it resembles a point of light, looking to Montemar like 
a “‘wandering star revolving in the expanse of the heavens’’ and 
making him doubt the testimony of his own sense of sight. As he 
blasphemes with more than ordinary audacity, the light above the 
shrine re-kindles itself and reveals the kneeling figure of a woman. 
It is a woman in white—artistically, we have once more the virginal 
motif of the second canto—‘‘la blanca dama,’’ clad and veiled in 
white : ‘‘velada en blanco traje . . . cAndidolino.’’ Discovered, as 
she is, kneeling at the shrine, she is to be identified more closely than 
before with the concept of good. Montemar, impelled by the spirit 
of evil, seizes the lamp and holds it to her face. But the lamp goes 
out ; the woman rises; and, as she moves away—like the illusion of 
hope, remarks the poet in a Byronie aside—pure picturesqueness 
regains the ascendancy, and Espronceda’s favourite moon-image is 
requisitioned once more: 


Su forma gallarda dibuja en las sombras 
el blanco ropaje que ondeante se ve, 
y cual si pisara mullidas alfombras, 
deslizase leve sin ruido su pie. 


Tal vimos al rayo de la luna Ilena 
fugitiva vela de lejos cruzar, 
que ya la hinche en popa la brisa serena, 
que ya la confunde la espuma del mar. 
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And now follows the pursuit of light by darkness, of the ‘‘ blanca 

figura’’ by the libertine, which continues until practically the end 
of the poem. The emotional tone rises from the almost colloquial 
language of Don Félix’ address to the phantom (‘‘Y perdonadme, 
sefiora . . .’’)," to the scene in which the narrative reaches its hor- 
rible climax. In the main we have here a display of pure artistry— 
the enhancement and diversifying of the author’s light-effects (of 
eolour there is almost none) with the most varied devices. 

The narrative of the pursuit and its sequel divides into two 
nearly equal parts, separated by a descriptive passage in octavas. 
The first part brings pursued and pursuer to the door of the house 
of death. The intermediate passage ends with Montemar’s address 
to the phantom (‘‘Diablo, mujer o visién ...’’). The final part, 
which, except for a coda of three stanzas in octavas, concludes the 
poem, comprises the famous escala métrica** and describes the 
ghostly marriage of the libertine and his victim and the libertine’s 
death. Throughout the fourth canto a large part of the artistic 
effect is derived from its metrical skill, surpassed nowhere in 
Espronceda and perhaps nowhere in the Spanish Romantics. It is 
this, in particular, that is primarily responsible for the rapidity and 
the sureness of touch with which the poem moves to its climax. But 
the tone and atmosphere are still to a great extent conditioned by 
the varied use made of the motifs of darkness and light. 

During the pursuit, the scene is plunged into darkness: ‘‘noche 
de nieblas’’; ‘‘noche borrascosa’’; ‘‘melancélico arenal, sin luz.’’ 


Ahead, all the time, glides the phosphorescent phantom—‘‘la | 
blanca fantasma’’: 


La blanea figura su pie resbald, 

cual mueve sus alas silfide amorosa 

que apenas las aguas del lago rizé.** 
En tanto Don Félix a tientas seguia, 

delante camina la blanca visién, 

tripliea su espanto la noche sombria, 

sus hérridos gritos redobla Aquilén.** 


To diversify this effect of simple contrast between purity and vice 
and to enhance the impression produced by the rapid narrative and 
21 Pp. 305-306. 


22 Cf. E. Allison Peers, A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, 
Cambridge, 1940, II, 237. 
23 P, 307. 
24 P, 314. 
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dialogue, Espronceda calls in the horrible and the grotesque: clum- 
sily dancing spectres salute the pursuer: weathercocks incline be- 
fore him ; the echoes of the bells repeat his name. At one point the 
lightning-flashes which illumine the ‘‘negras masas’’ of the silent 
buildings disclose new terrors: 


Se remonta ante sus ojos 
en alas del huracén, 

visién sublime, y su frente 
ve fosférica brillar 

entre lividos relAmpagos 

en la densa oscuridad, 
sierpes de luz, luminosos 
engendros del vendaval.?* 


Then passes the ghostly funeral, a new contrast of light and dark- 
ness—the ‘‘cien luces’’ revealing, first, the ‘‘enlutados bultos,’’ and 
next, the ‘‘blanca dama’’ on her knees.” To the accompaniment of 
the same impression the journey recommences: 


Las aves de la noche se juntaron, 

y sus alas crujir sobre él sintié: 

Y en la sombra unos ojos fulgurantes 

vié en el aire vagar que espanto inspiran, 
siempre sobre é] saltandose anhelantes : 
ojos de horror que sin cesar le miran.?* 


In the octavas which, to the accompaniment of mystery and 
horror, describe the house of death, light still strives with darkness. 
The doors, opening in response to a ‘‘mysterious impulse’’ uncon- 
nected with human agency, reveal a deserted hall, on the walls of 
which a ‘‘languida luz y c4rdena’’ is shed by yellow candles, re- 
sembling funeral tapers.** Strange shadows, distorted by the 
flickering candles, lurk around the lofty galleries, and in them are 
set deep, glowing eyes. We are now plunged into pure Romantic 
picturesqueness (‘‘todo vago, quimérico y sombrio’’) ; and, though 
the ‘‘blanco manto’’ of the ‘‘blanca misteriosa guia’’ is always 
visible,?* her symbolic value seems to be forgotten, whilst the au- 
thor’s imagination plays with the effect of her draperies against the 

25 P, 313. 

26 315. 

27 P, 318. 


28 P, 319. 
29 [bid. 
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black marble floors and balustrade. They resemble a ‘‘blanca, 
flotante nube’’ against the ‘‘umbria noche’’ and suggest smoke ris- 
ing from incense or a moonbeam striking a dark hillock.*° Down 
the ‘‘eterna espiral’’ of the winding staircase of black marble 
Montemar follows the ‘‘mAgica visién del blanco velo,’’ and neither 
he nor the reader can be surprised, when they reach the bottom, to 
discover the ‘‘blanca dama’’ seated at the foot of a ‘‘negro solemne 
monumento.’’** Now that the contrast is losing its symbolic sig- 
nificance, we find that the effect of it, like so many Romantic effects, 
is becoming rather childish. 

But any such impression that one may be forming is at once for- 
gotten with the abrupt change of the metre from octavas reales to 
quintillas as the libertine interrogates the ‘‘blanca visién,’’ while 
the succeeding passage—the escala métrica—throws the emphasis on 
rhythmical rather than on pictorial interest. For the first time in 
the poem, the darkness-and-light motif is cast aside. Why so? 
One might conjecture that the author was afraid of over-emphasiz- 
ing his contrast, which had long since been indelibly impressed upon 
the reader’s mind. Or it may be that for him, as probably for most 
careful readers of the poem, whatever force it had lay in its symbol- 
ism, and this, as we have seen, has been fast degenerating into pic- 
turesqueness. Or again, as the poem neared a climax the effect of 
which Espronceda was doing his utmost to accentuate, the introduc- 
tion of a more startling motif became necessary—and this last view 
is supported by the nature of the devices which accompany the 
crescendo and the diminuendo of the escala métrica. The effect of 
the visual imagery is, as has happened once before in the poem, 
enhanced by auditory imagery, itself gathering force as it pro- 
ceeds : complaints of love, sighs of anguish, languid music, the mur- 
murs of memory, sepulchral echoes, raging winds, dashing waves, 
mountain thunder—all this and much more: 


todo en furiosa armonia, 
todo en frenético estruendo, 
todo en confuso trastorno, 
todo mezelado y diverso.*? 


When this infernal symphony has died, appear a hundred skeleton- 
like spectres, forming around the libertine as the phantom lady 
takes his hand. Though she is still ‘‘la visién del blanco velo,’’ the 
80 P, 322. 

31 P, 323. 

82 P, 327. 
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imagery now used of her is not so much visual as tactile: 


Y era su tacto de crispante hielo, 
y resistirlo audaz intenté en vano: 


Galvanica, ecriiel, nerviosa y fria, 
histérica y horrible sensacién, 
toda la sangre coagulada envia 
agolpada y helada al corazén.. . .** 


Throughout the rest of the grisly scene, the author finds such pic- 
torial effect as he needs in the grotesque and the horrible, which in- 
deed well suit his theme. Much of it, nevertheless, is extremely 
crude, and at one point—the approach of the skeleton to Montemar 
—even ridiculous. But once more the situation is saved by an 
abrupt change of metre and we are swept up into the ‘‘furioso, 
veloz remolino’’ of the ‘‘aérea fantastica danza’’—the dance of 
death—in which, though the grisly element is forgotten, vigour and 
rhythm set the pace, until, his soul still untamed but his body ex- 
hausted, Montemar’s life comes to a close. In all the three hundred 
lines of the escala métrica, there occur only three light-images, two 
of which are scarcely more than conventional.** The third, which 
illumines the final moment of the narrative, recalls the light above 
the street-shrine which flickered into life and then expired—it is the 
image of a flame leaping up and dying again in the darkness as the 
libertine’s soul passes away. 

To regard El Estudiante de Salamanca purely as a study in 
black and white or in light and darkness would of course be to take 
a completely one-sided view of it. When one contrasts the poem, 
however, with other and more substantial versions of the legend 
upon which it is built, it is impossible to treat it seriously from any 
standpoint save that of form. It will live, longer in all probability 
than any of its author’s other works, as the most nearly perfect ex- 
ample of the longer narrative poem produced by the Romantic 
Movement in Spain. Less spontaneous than many, more seriously 
marred than some by conventionalities, it yields to none, if taken as 
a whole, in excellence of form. The greater part of it owes its char- 
acter to nothing so much as its use of the imagery of light and dark-. 


33 Pp. 328-329. 

84 Y en fanebre luz ilumina 
sus bodas fatidica tea. 
Y negro punto parece 

que en torno se desvanece 

a la fantAstica luz (p. 332). 
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ness. Whether or no any or all of the reasons suggested for the 
abandonment of this motif in the second half of the last canto be 
correct, it cannot be doubted that, down to the beginning of the 
escala métrica, Espronceda intended this to be one of its major char- 
acteristics. Colour, in experiments with which he dabbled, not too 
successfully nor, apparently, with any great enthusiasm, both in the 
earlier short poems and in the later Diablo Mundo, he almost en- 
tirely rejected in the Estudiante de Salamanca, concentrating all 
his pictorial efforts upon the representation of light and darkness. 
Those who prefer word-artistry to narratives about libertines will 
like to think of this as of a unique example of that art in which a 
master in it reached his highest level. 

E. ALLIson PEERs 


University of Liverpool 
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VARIA 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SPANISH POETRY 


Ir 1s a common observation that the sound of words can lull the mind 
into an unconsciousness of their precise meaning or an indifference to 
their exact interpretation. It seems possible indeed to enjoy poetry, 
read it over and over again, and miss its meaning. Familiar lines in 
English like, “ The loud laugh that speaks the vacant [ = carefree] mind,” 
“The wages of sin is death,” “ The exception proves the rule,” offer ex- 
amples of quotations that the unenquiring person hears without awareness 
of their true significance—or possibly completely misunderstands. Ar- 
chaisms have obscured the meaning and familiarity has produced indiffer- 
ence. 
The same phenomenon must occur in other languages. The modern 
Spaniard probably has but vague notions of the exact meaning of lines 
from the prayer of Jorge Manrique’s Coplas: 


Ta que por nuestra maldad 
Tomaste forma civil? [==baja, grosera] 
Y bajo nombre. 


Nor is he likely to grasp the true meaning of the last line in a familiar 
passage of Calderén’s La vida es suefio: 

Nace el ave, y con las galas 

que la dan belleza suma, 

apenas es flor de pluma... 

cuando las etéreas salas 

corta con velocidad, 

negdndose a la piedad 

del nido que deja en calma [ = forsaken, lonely]... . 


But the English teacher of Spanish poetry is not lulled by familiarity 
of words and phrases, or by their sounds. If he has an alert class of 
students, he may be hard put to it to explain accurately everything con- 
tained in such well-known anthologies as Las ciem mejores poesias 
(liricas) de la lengua castellana, or The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, 
the first “chosen” (but not annotated) by Menéndez y Pelayo, the latter 
by Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Neither editor was careful about his texts or his 
proof-reading. In The Ozford Book ... occurs one of the most un- 
consciously humorous misprints in all literature. In one stanza of that 
architectonic masterpiece of Petrarchian construction, the Cancién real a 

1 This use of civil survives in Spanish America, and is curiously carried 
over into the English of the Anglo-Argentine writer Cunninghame Graham. 
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una mudanza,? sometimes attributed to Mira de Meseua, the text enu- 
merates the changes of fortune that befell the merchant “sobre frdgiles 
leones ” (p. 217), but it was not on fragile lions but on frail ships (“ lefios ”) 
that he had embarked on a voyage to the Indies. 

It is disconcerting to realize how little Spanish poetry has been care- 
fully annotated, and yet there can be no appreciation worthy of the name 
without intellectual understanding. One could wish that more poets had 
followed San Juan de la Cruz’s example of explaining their own poetry, 
or that more contemporaries had provided interpretations as in the case 
of some of Géngora’s poems. The most useful help available now comes 
from translations, where they occur. But translators are proverbially 
treacherous guides. Moreover, exigencies of metre may compel them to 
change the meaning or resort to padding. Lockhart’s English versions 
of Spanish ballads provide examples of both procedures. Nor is this sur- 
prising when we remember that even poets, as a facile versifier like Lope 
de Vega confessed, are led by rimes to say what they had no intention of 
saying. An illustration of how a translator may fail to grasp the exact 
interpretation of a passage occurs in John Masefield’s excellent rendering 


of Quevedo’s sonnet entitled Avisos de la muerte. The second quatrain 
reads as follows: 


Salime al campo; vi que el sol bebia 

los arroyos, del hielo desatados, 

y del monte quejosos los ganados 

que con sombras hurté su luz al dia. 
This Masefield translates *: 


I went into the fields; there I could see 

The sun drink up the waters newly thawed 

And on the hills the moaning cattle pawed; 
Their miseries robbed the day of light for me. 


The meaning is rather that “the herds complained of the mountain which 
with its shadows deprived the day of its light”—a symbol like the pre- 
ceding of the decline of life. 

Commentators too can err,—or shun difficulties. The last lines of a 
stanza in Jorge Manrique’s Coplas, beginning “Pues la sangre de los 
godos,” are weak but perhaps not obscure: 

Unos por poco valer, 
ipor eudn bajos y abatidos 
que los tienen! 
Otros por no tener, 
con oficios no debidos 
se mantienen. 
2 The ‘‘una mudanza’’ refers to the line in each stanza that, contrary to 


the rules for the ‘‘cancién real’’ or ‘‘canzone,’’ differs from the pattern set 
in the first stanza. 


8In Philip the King and Other Poems. 
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One editor says of this: “ Otros is in the same construction as unos... . 
Translate: “ How low and abject do people deem others who since they 
have nothing, maintain themselves by means of undeserved offices.” The 
meaning may be more simply: “ Some, because they are poor, are held to 
be base and abject; others who have nothing, support themselves with 
unbecoming trades or labors.” In other words, the poet makes a twofold 
classification of Spain’s impoverished gentry. 

It must be admitted that poets do not always express themselves clearly. 
An example has been quoted in this journal (Vol. IV, pp. 283-286) of 
Lope de Vega’s obscure lines on Aurora, and of the story he told about 
Camoens who had likewise been asked about an obscure passage in his 
works. Jorge Manrique’s Coplas seem to have lacked revision, or have 
come down to us in a defective text. There is for instance the stanza that 
begins as follows: 


No dejé grandes tesoros, 

ni aleanzé muchas riquezas 
ni vajillas, 

mas hizo guerra a los moros, 
ganando sus fortalezas 

y sus villas... . 


It seems inconsistent to have taken much booty from the Moors, in the 
traditional way, and yet to have remained poor. Elsewhere, for the sake of 
the rime, the poet states that his father died in Ocafia instead of Uclés. 

One of the chief difficulties in interpreting old poetry arises from archa- 
isms—sometimes unsuspected. Examples have been quoted above of ob- 
solete meanings of words like “civil” and “en calma.” Many other 
illustrations could be given, but a few striking ones taken from Garcilaso 
de la Vega’s Egloga primera must suffice: 


Y de mi mismo yo me corro [am ashamed] agora . . . 
y cierto no trocara mi figura [ = rostro] 
con ese [my rival] que de mi se esta riendo. 


Sometimes obscurity is due to ignorance of the circumstances surround- 
ing a theme, as, for instance, in Francisco de la Torre’s La cierva* or Lope 
de Vega’s Pobre barquilla mia.® 


+Cf., however, J. P. W. Crawford’s study of the poem in the Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, II, 443. 

5 This symbolical ‘‘endecha,’’ which appears in most anthologies, is taken 
from La Dorotea (ed. Ob. S., VII, 241) and is said to refer to the poet’s love 
for Elena Osorio, or to the death or blindness of ‘‘ Amarilis,’’ Dofia Marta de 
Nevares Santoyo. But until the theme is determined more accurately there 
ean be no satisfactory interpretation of the poem and it might as well be 
withdrawn, temporarily at least, from anthologies, beautiful as the sustained 
note of melancholy and the simple diction may be. 
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The stark realism of Lope de Vega’s sonnet on Judith is impressive, 
but the first tercet is difficult to analyze grammatically: 


Vertido Baco, el fuerte arnés afea 
los vasos y la mesa derribada; 
duermen los guardas, que tan mal emplea... . 


The first two lines are variously punctuated. The meaning seems to be: 
“The wine-bags having been emptied (and the guards become intoxicated), 
the overturned glasses and table befoul the strong armor” (and guards). 
Or the meaning may be, “ Intoxication befouls the strong armor, (and) 
the glasses and overturned table.” That is, the poet presents a picture of 
ignominious “borrachos” who leave Holofernes unprotected.® 


Such, then, are some of the difficulties which confront the careful reader 
of Spanish poetry of the older schools. In more recent verse, problems of 
interpretation are not peculiar to one country only, and arise chiefly 
from the lack of transitional links and the need for sudden adjustments 
of the mind and imagination—somewhat as in reading “culto” poetry. 
This article concludes with the hope that our journals may in future in- 
clude departments of notes and queries for the discussion of difficult 
passages and allusions in poetry (and prose) that baffle the reader and 
ean be solved best by the co-operation of many scholars. Sometimes in- 
deed difficulties are seen by some where there is clarity to others. One 
recalls that one editor of Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén finds the text 
so easy that he provides no notes! And yet there are many passages in 
the play that are obscure, as is shown by the fact that editors differ in 
their interpretation. There is for example the lyric that is anything but 
clear in its meaning or application: 


Olas eran de zafir 

las del mar sola [var. sélo] esta vez, 

con el que siempre le aclamen 

los mares segundo rey. (Act II, se. vii.) 


Among the ancients the sapphire was a sacred stone worn by the high 
priest (cf. the surname Shapiro), and was considered propitious to the 
wearer. “ Zafir” may therefore connote a color favorable to Carlos; 
wherefore he is acclaimed the second king of the sea, Neptune being the 
first. Beyond that it is hazardous to venture, but let future commentators 
of the play be honest and tell us how they interpret the song. 


M. A. BucHanan 
University of Toronto 


6 The account in the Book of Judith, XIII, 2, is simply ‘‘erant autem 
omnes fatigati a vino.’’ Lope’s picture of intoxication is more like one in 
Isaiah, XXVIII, 8: ‘‘Omnes enim mensae repletae sunt vomitu sordiumque, 
ita ut non esset ultra locus.’’ 
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THE OLD PORTUGUESE VERSIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
SAINT ALEXIS: A NOTE BASED ON THE CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF OLD PTG. ORTHOGRAPHY 


There are two known Old Portuguese versions of the Life of Saint 
Alexis. Both are in the Aleobaga collection, the one being found in Codex 
36 (181) in the National Library of Lisbon, the other in Codex 266 in the 
Térre do Tombo. Esteves Pereira published the version of Codex 36 in 
its entirety and variants of the version of Codex 266 in Volume I of the 
Revista Lusitana. While the editorial work of Esteves Pereira is sound 
and trustworthy, his method of presenting the variants is not always clear. 
For this reason a definitive study of the relationship of the two versions 
will not be feasible until we have a complete edition of the version of 
Codex 266. The Latin version found in Codex Aleobacensis 35, which 
differs considerably from the one included in the Acta Sanctorum (LV, 
250), should also be considered in such a study. 

Esteves Pereira says that he preferred to publish the version of Codex 
36 because it was dated (viz. 1416) but that he thought that the version 
of Codex 266 was older because of older forms. These he does not 
designate. 

I had the opportunity to examine both manuscripts a few years ago 
in Lisbon and was able at least to come to some conclusion regarding the 
relative antiquity of the two versions. This conclusion is the opposite of 
Esteves Pereira’s and is based on the following orthographic considerations. 


1. In the earliest Portuguese, the finals -om, -am, and -do occur in 
phonological accordance with the Latin from which they are derived, while 
in the course of the fifteenth century they become gradually interchanged 
in a sequence of forms and tenses which has not yet been fully traced.? 
There is no evidence of this interchange in Codex 36,° whereas it has made 
considerable progress in Codex 266. 


Examples: 36 266 
no nam 
contrigom cétrigam 
chamaua chamauéd 


sancristam 


sam cristdao 


2. In the earliest Portuguese, the ending of the 3d sg. pret. of the third 
conjugation is -iw« while in later Old Portuguese it becomes increasingly 
-io and finally entirely -io. 

1 Revista Lusitana, I, 333, 

2 See E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, § 157, 3. 


8 For an explanation of orfdos, the one irregular form in Codex 36, see E. 
B. Williams, op. cit., § 78, 3 C. 
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Examples: 36 266 
-iu 19 examples (all) -iu 11 examples 
-io 8 examples 
3. The development of nh from a nasalized vowel. 
Examples: 36 266 
deméiados demoinhados 
4. The use of single consonants for double consonants. 
Examples: 36 266 
dise 
coreo 


5. The use of double consonants for single consonants. 


Examples: 36 266 
filho ffilho 
religiosa religiossa 

6. The use of initial h in the forms of the article. 

Examples: 36 266 


ho 


7. The use of the cedilla before e and i. 


Examples : 36 266 
conhoceo conhogeo 
cidade cidade 


8. The use of m for n before s and t. 

Examples: 36 266 
ensignado emssynado 

entrada 


9. The use of gu for g. 


Examples: 36 266 
chegar cheguar 
The words of Codex 36 are likewise generally older phonologically than 
those of Codex 266. 
Examples: 36 266 
sabha saiba 
deostos doestos 
angeo anio (i.e., anjo) 


There are, however, two forms in Codex 266 that are unmistakably 
older than the corresponding forms of Codex 36, namely, trajuda (for . 
tragida) and regebudo (for recebido). But we know that the ending -udo 
survived sporadically until the sixteenth century. 

Epwin B. WILLIaAMs 
University of Pennsylvania 
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PORTUGUESE ENXERGAR 


Ficuerrepo’s Dictionary interprets this verb thus: ‘entrever, divisar, 
descortinar, observar, perceber.’ Mr. Antenor Nascentes in his Dicc. etim. 
da lingua port. gives the following explanation of the verb: “Talvez de 
enzerga. O sentido faz difieuldade; tratar-se-ia de alguma fazenda 
transparente de seda, a través da qual se enxergasse? O esp. tem enjergar 
que significa principiar e dirigir um negocio.” But since the encerga is 
rather a ‘colehad pequeno e grosseiro’ (Figueiredo), a very rough wool 
garment in Tras-os-Montes (Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias, 
p. 265), and enzergar is translated by Oudin ‘ couvrir de serge, se vestir de 
serge comme pour porter le deuil’ (the mourning garments always being 
rougher ones), the chances for a starting-point ‘transparent silk’ are 
slight. Nevertheless Mr. Nascentes is probably right in connecting encer- 
gar ‘ to discern, perceive, watch, see’ with enxerga, except that the semantic 
shift must have been a different one. 

Sometimes a little nuance suggested by another dictionary can give us 
the clue to a debated problem: in this case the Dice. galego-castelén of 
Alvarellos provides the following definitions of enxergar: “ Endilgar. 
Dirigir un asunto malamente.—Ensartar un discurso o escrito sin orden 
ni concierto.—Divisar, ver de lejos.” Thus the pejorative meaning seems 
prevalent in Galician (‘to direct badly, to arrange in a disorderly way, to 
see indistinctly’). The Portuguese verb attained to the high privilege of 
being included in the masterpiece of the prince of Portuguese poetry (Lus., 
TX, 68): 


“ Comecaé [the sailors who see the nymphs on the 
enchanted island] de enxergar subitamente 
Por entre verdes ramos varias cores, 
Céres de quem a vista julga e sente 
Que na6é eraé das rosas ou das flores, 
Mas da 1 fina e seda differente ... ,” 


where still the meaning ‘to see from afar, indistinctly’ (—‘ entrever’) 
may be present, whereas in the passage (ibid., 62) : 


“ Bem se enxerga nos pomos e boninas, 
Que competia Chloris com Pomona” 


the simple meaning ‘to see, to distinguish’ is patent. The fact that the 
pejorative and the neutral meaning are to be found living side by side is 
understandable since ‘to see a thing indistinctly’ (‘entrever’) implies 
nevertheless a certain way of ‘seeing’ (ef. columbrar ‘to see indistinctly 
_ from afar’ = caligo-iigo, ‘obseurity, weakness of sight’ REW*, 1516). 

The verb must doubtless have emerged in rural areas, since Bessa, A 
giria portuguesa, p. 125, calls it ‘ald.[ead]’ and gives the meanings ‘ ver; 
deseobrir, achar’ (e.g. sahia da missa quando enzerguei a Margarida com 
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Antonio). Its meaning in Minho points to the same milieu (Figueiredo) : 
‘alisar (terra lavrada) com a grade voltada de costas, isto é, sem se 
empregarem os dentes da mesma,’ which is also called there, in addition 
to enxergar, gradar de enxerga—obviously the roughened surface of the 
serge fabric has been compared to the field which is supposed to be 
harrowed. 

Now the prefix en- of the substantive enzerga is in itself a problem: 
the Latin serica gives Span. serga (like Fr. serge, sarge), a form pre- 
served only in the title of Montalvo’s Las sergas de Esplandién (originally 
meaning ‘tapestry narrating in successive pictures the story of the char- 
acter,’ as Foulché-Delbose, Rev. hisp., XXIII, 590, and Castro, RFE, IV, 
394 have pointed out; articles which REW’*, s.v. serica fails to mention), 
and jerga, Port. zerga. No one has explained the prefix; but since we have 
the Span. verb enjergar ‘ principiar y dirigir un negocio o asunto’ and the 
Span. phrase poner (estar, dejar) en jerga ‘haberse empezado y no estar 
perfeccionado,’ an “enjergar, *enzergar must have originally been = 
poner en jerga ‘to put into a jerga, xerga for a start’ and the substantive 
enjerga is a deverbal coinage from this enjergar == poner en jerga. 

I suppose we must start from the meaning of zerga attested by Oudin: 
‘un charrier & lessive,’ i.e., ‘a bucking-cloth’: thus poner en jerga, enxer- 
gar is originally ‘to put laundry in lye ’—this is done in a disorderly way 
(ef. the children’s game mentioned by FEW, s.v. bikon: Brillon biaie 
coulaie [= buée coulée] ‘sorte de jeu dans lequel les enfants s’entassent 
les uns sur les autres, comme le linge entassé dans la lessive’ and the 
Spanish saying a fulano le pueden echar en colada, ‘cela se dit & une 
personne sale et malpropre ’—colada ‘ lessive de buée’); hence the mean- 
ing ‘to arrange badly’; for the meaning ‘to start’ ef. FEW, ibid.: Sancey 
embue ‘commencer A couler la lessive.’ For that of ‘seeing (dimly)’ we 
must think of the percolating or sifting that is involved (ef. to sift ‘to 
find out ’—Ozf. Dict., s.v. n°. 4); the activity of perception is comparable 
to the colarse poco a poco, to a filtration of the rough materials offered 
by the outward world. A naive observer of language would perhaps as- 
sume that the act of perception should be conceived of as a unitarian act, 
but even popular speech, unless it expresses the passivity of the seeing 
person (O.Fr. m’est a it appears to me’=‘I see’), is, nearly 
everywhere, apt to stress—and with a surprising power of analysis—the 
intervention of the human mind and the elaboration of ‘the seen.’ It is 
no accident that O.Fr. choisir ‘to become aware of’ (from Germ. *kaus- 
jan, cf. Germ. kiiren, kiesen) implies ‘ choice’. An exact analogy for enzer- 
gar ‘to sift’ >‘ to see’ is offered by: Lat. cernere “sens le plus concret 


1 About the passivistic conception of ‘to see’ in non-indoeuropean lan- 
guages cf. Finck, ‘‘Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaus,’’ pp. 13 and 35.—The 
Rumanian a se witd ‘to look at, contemplate’ (literally ‘to forget oneself [in 
contemplation]’) may also be quoted as opposed to the clear eye of the 
mediterranean peoples. 


; 

] 

; 
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‘trier, passer au erible’ . . . et d’une maniére plus générale: . . . ‘ dis- 
tinguer [par le sens ou par l’esprit] entre différents objets, discerner’ et 
par affaiblissement ‘voir’” (Ernout-Meillet); Ital. sceverare ‘separare 
seegliendo’ (possibly borrowed by Sardinian and developed to ‘to see’) 
==separare (REW®, n°. 7826); Logudoro sebestrare ‘to find, to sense’ 
= sequestrare (REW*, n°. 7840); finally, Ital. scorgere ‘to see, to escort’ 
== “excorrigere ‘to correct [by different steps the impression on the 
senses] ’; Germ. sehen ‘to follow’ [with the eye], = Lat. sequi; Portug. 
divisar ‘to perceive,’ lit. ‘to divide, separate, distinguish’ (O.Fr. deviser 
has this last meaning). The French deviser ‘to speak,’ lit. ‘to separate, 
articulate’ reminds us, on the other hand, of the enzergar in Galician with 
the meaning ‘ to speak in a disorderly way.’ ? 
Leo SprrzEr 
The Johns Hopkins University 


A NOTE ON LARRA’S EL DONCEL 


To say that the Spanish novel during the Romantic period was largely 
dependent on Sir Walter Scott is to repeat a commonplace. No one 
would dare combat the evidence of his own reading or that offered in de- 
tail by Churchman and Peers. Some must have therefore been startled 
to read in Carmen de Burgos’ valuable though disordered, inaccurate and 
gushingly written book on Larra* these words: “No imita ‘ Figaro’ a 


Walter Seoot (sic) en su novela... .” Obviously Larra imitates Scott 
in El Doncel, in general plan, in style, in many details. Even the casual 
reader would immediately notice the ballads or other poems heading the 
chapters, the historical résumés, the sweetly swooning ladies and the in- 
finitely bold knights, the picturesque castles with their vile dungeons, 
secret passages and craftily arranged trap-doors, the joustings in the lists, 
all described in great detail, the swift movement and color; even the sturdy 
retainers who remember their predecessors in Ivanhoe so well that they 
gain entrance to the castle where the hero is held by disguising themselves 
as monks and saying “ Pax vobiscum.” Yes, in most regards El Doncel 
(or Sancho Saldafia or El Sefior de Bembibre, etc., etc.) might pass as 
a production of Scott. 

In most regards, but not all. In another place * I endeavored to point 
out wherein Sancho Saldafia differed from a typical Waverly novel. If 
“ Colombine ” had said that in El Doncel Larra does not completely follow 

2 One might also, starting from enzergar =‘to harrow,’ compare the Eng. 
to rehearse (from hearse = Fr. herse) = ‘to enumerate, recite, repeat aloud, 


speak, utter’, were not enzergar = ‘to harrow’ to be explained as above (or, 
from ‘to filtrate, to sift’). 

1 Philip H. Churchman and E. Allison Peers, ‘‘A Survey of the Influence 
of Sir Walter Scott in Spain,’’ Rev. Hisp., 1922, LV, 268-310. 

2 Carmen de Burgos (‘‘Colombine’’), ‘‘ Figaro,’’ Madrid, 1919, p. 146. 

8**A Note on Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia,’’ Hisp. Rev., 1937, V, 304-308. 
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Seott, her words could stand. She really implies that, in pointing out 
the subjective quality of “ Figaro’s” novel, although she is waxing a bit 
melodramatic when she says that the conversation between Larra and 
Dolores Armijo on Feb. 13, 1837 “ podria suplirse con las palabras que 
pone [Larra] en boca de los dos enamorados en El Doncel.” + 

It is quite true that El Doncel differs markedly from a novel of Scott 
in its emphasis on passion. Sir Walter’s heroes fall in love, or at least 
so he says, with his heroines, but the reader has to take much for granted. 
A passage from Quentin Durward is significant: “. . . the two lovers (for 
such we may now term them) . . . spoke not indeed of love, for though 
the young lady, her heart full of gratitude and confidence, might have 
pardoned such a declaration, yet Quentin, on whose tongue there was laid 
a check, both by natural timidity and by the sentiments of chivalry, would 
have held it an unworthy abuse of her situation had he said anything 
which could have the appearance of taking undue advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which it afforded them. They spoke not of love, but the thoughts 
of it were on both sides unavoidable; and thus they were placed in that 
relation to each other, in which sentiments of mutual regard are rather 
understood than announced.”* And at this point Scott, with obvious 
relief, gets on with the story, the adventure. It seems as if even “ senti- 
ments of mutual regard” embarrassed him. Some of the words of Macias 
form an interesting comparison, for example: “‘... os amo, yo os lo 
juro, como nadie amé jamds ... os amo, y a la faz del mundo lo re- | 
petiré. . . . Qué eseucho? jEs mia, es mia!’ Macias estrechaba sobre 
su corazén a la infeliz Elvira.”*® Love is the chief motivating force in 
El Doncel, and Larra is not ashamed to talk about it, in tones of real sin- 
cerity and without stilted phraseology. 

The striking parallel Macias-Elvira=Larra-Dolores Armijo has al- 
ways been evident, but the chronology of the matter has not always been 
clear. Was Larra in love with Dolores as early as 1833, when he was 
writing Macias and El Doncel?* In the first Vida of Larra,® Cortés af- 

4 Op. cit., p. 146. 

5 Quentin Durward, chap. XXIII. 

6 El Doncel, chap. XXVII. 

1 Macias belongs wholly and El Doncel in part to 1833. In that year 
Mactas was rejected by the censorship. The first volume of Zl Doncel was 
advertised in the Diario Jan. 29, 1834, and the other three volumes Feb. 13, 
Mar. 7, and Mar. 29. See F. Courtney Tarr, ‘‘More Light on Larra,’’ Hisp. 
Rev. 1936, IV, 102. 

8 Cayetano Cortés, Vida de Don Mariano José de Larra. This biography 
was written to precede the edition of Larra’s works published by Delgado, 
Madrid, 1843, and is included in the Obras completas de Figaro, Paris, Garnier, 
n.d., vol. I, pp. 3-24. Cortés is spoken of with some scorn by Cotarelo (Post- 
figaro, Vol. I, Madrid, 1918, p. xvii) and Carmen de Burgos (op. oit.), but 
Ismael SAnchez Estevan (Mariano José de Larra, Figaro, ensayo biografico, 
Madrid, 1934) and Tarr (op. cit.), two of the foremost Larristas, regard his 
Vida much more favorably. 
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firms that when Larra died, his love affair had been in existence for five 
years, ie., that it began in 1832. Nombela® says merely that in 1837 
“ Queria con frenesi a una mujer casada, con quien aiios habia 
mantenido relaciones amorosas.” As late as 1918, however, we find Co- 
tarelo*® maintaining that these amorous relations did not begin before 
late 1834: in other words not until after Macias and El Doncel had been 
given to the public. “Pero écomenzé efectivamente entonces [1832, the 
date set by Cortés] la funesta pasién de Figaro? Todo nos indica que era 
reciente cuando, a principios de 1835, quiso librarse de ella con la ausencia, 
y que no era correspondida, ni acaso lo fuese nunca.” Cotarelo reasons 
thus because Larra’s youngest daughter was born in 1834, and therefore 
Larra could not have been in love with someone else at the time. The 
reasoning is unfortunately thoroughly unsound. Tarr shows," convine- 
ingly, I think, that Larra was in love with Dolores Armijo de Cambronero 
even before Cortés suggested, that is, at least as early as May 1, 1831, 
less than two years after his marriage, “ pronto y mal,” to Josefina Wetoret. 
Since Figaro refers to his love in the romance Al dia 1° de Mayo (1831), 
the affair may well have begun a little earlier. 

Perhaps therefore the identification of Larra with his hero Macias in 
El Doncel may be rather more accurate, even to the amount of time in- 
volved, than we had suspected. In chap. XXVII of the novel Macias says 
to Elvira “ tres afios os amé,” and again in chap. XX XI “ iDe esta suerte 
pagdis mi generosidad? Tres aiios de silencio.” Since El Doncel was 
published in 1834, the dates would fit exactly. Does this also imply that 
until that year Dolores had been silent, resisting her lover’s wooing? No 
one can say whether the parallel extends so far. 

There is in El Doncel another interesting mention of three years. The 
marriage between Elvira and Fernén Pérez had been of that duration, 
although with regard to the wife “. . . desde su boda hasta el punto en 
que la encuentra nuestra historia, se habia ensanchado considerablemente 
el cireulo de sus ideas . . . y un foco de sensibilidad y de fogosas pasiones 
creado nuevamente en su corazén [partly by reading Amadis de Gaula], 
habia producido en su existencia un vacio de que ella misma no se sabia 
dar euenta.”** (Again, no one can now say whether this was the state 
of Dolores’ heart when she encountered Larra.) The Jewish physician 
and astrologer Abenzarsal converses with Don Enrique de Villena about 
a plan to bring Macias and Elvira together, to have them caught by 
Fernén Pérez and thus to ruin Macias. When Villena objects that this 
may bring misfortune to Elvira’s husband, Abenzarsal replies: “Tran- 
quilizaos, sefior. éQué mal le podr4 venir? ¢Haber de encerrar a su 
mujer en una reclusién para toda su vida? Supongo que sabéis que un 


® Julio Nombela y Campos, Larra (Figaro), Madrid, 1906, p. 8. 
10 Op. cit., pp. xxviii—xxix. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 95, 100. 

12 El Doncel, chap. VII. 
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esposo de tres afios no se moriré de tristeza por tan terrible golpe.”** We 
may remind ourselves at this point that Larra’s famous novel in minia- 
ture, El casarse pronto y mal, was written in 1832, three years after his 
marriage. 

It cannot be by accident that Larra speaks more than once in El Don- 
cel of matrimonial satiety. For example: “La vida comin, en la cual 
cada nuevo sol ilumina en el consorte un nuevo defecto que la venda de la 
pasién no nos habia permitido ver la vispera en el amante, se opondré 
siempre a la duracién del amor entre los esposos.”?* Those are the 
words of Elvira, who continues: “.. . si ambos tienen alternativamente 
la deferencia necesaria para vivir felices, podr4 no pesarles de haberse 
enlazado para siempre.” Further remarks on the subject will be found 
in chapters VII and XV. Larra and his wife did not possess the neces- 

sary “deferencia,” and they separated after five years, shortly ane the 
of El Doncel. 

Figaro’s novel is Romantic in form, in close imitation of Sir Walter 
Seott; in spirit it is much more Romantic. Scott could not have believed 
or said “ Los amantes son sélo los esposos,” ** nor did he think of love as 
a tragic and fatal force. (One thinks of the attitude of Pleberio in the 
last act of the Celestina.) Larra did, and the most sadly prophetic words 
in his novel are put in the mouth of Abenzarsal: “ Creedme, le he exami- 
nado [a Macias] atentamente: es de aquellos hombres en quienes el amor 
es siempre precursor de la muerte.” *¢ 


B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 


13 Idem, chap. XV. 
14 Idem, chap. ITI. 
15 Macias, Act III, se. 4; El Doncel, chap. XXVII. 
16 Idem, chap. XXV. 
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European Balladry. By William J. Entwistle. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1939: 404 pages. 


Professor Entwistle of the University of Oxford, brilliant author of 
The Arthurian Legend in the Spanish Peninsula (1925) and The Spanish 
Language (1936), now undertakes a survey and correlation of all the 
modes, themes and music of European balladry. This gigantic task could 
be attacked only by one possessed of prodigious linguistic facility; to 
complete it suecessfully there was need also of an exceptional memory 
and the glance of an eagle. Nothing so far-reaching has ever been at- 
tempted in the field of the folk-ballad. Neither Child nor Grundtvig nor 
Talvi nor Menéndez Pidal tried to tie so many threads into one knot. 
This splendid volume is a new witness to the power and versatility of one 
of the foremost Hispanists of our day. 

This review will, as is natural, concern itself chiefly with the Spanish 
side. I am in no position to say how profound is Professor Entwistle’s 
knowledge of Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Lusatian, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Esthonian, Finnish, Greek, Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and 
Russian ballads. All these languages (not to mention Chinese), he reads 
in the original. So far as I can judge, his grasp upon these fields is no 
less firm than upon the British, French, Scandinavian, German and Span- 
ish. Most of the translations in the book are his own; they are quite 
literal, and at the same time reveal fine poetic feeling. For the romances 
he follows the Spanish system of assonance in alternate lines. 

The organization of the work is as careful as its writing. Book I 
(Ballads in General) consists of eight chapters upon fundamental theory 
and fact. A ballad is defined, for the author’s purposes, as “a short 
traditional narrative poem sung,' with or without accompaniment, in the 
assemblies of the people.” The kinds of ballads, their spread, their mu- 
sic, the literary and epic antecedents, the rise from people to printed page, 
these are the topics of the first part. The comparison of tunes from land 
to land is a very recent field of investigation. It receives special attention 
from Entwistle, who employs for the purpose a modified form of Hust- 
vedt’s notation.2 The chapter “The Descent of Ballads” contains, I 
imagine, the most complete and carefully reasoned account of the “ frag- 


1I too had always supposed that ballads—Spanish romances at least— 
are invariably sung, but Sr. Luis Monguié, a native of Tarragona in Catalonia, 
informs me that in the province of Gerona he has heard religious ballads re- 
cited by old peasant women in evening gatherings about a kitchen fire. 


2 Cf. W. J. Entwistle, Notation for Ballad Melodies, in PMLA, 1940, LV, 
61-72. 
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mentation theory” (epic into ballad) ever put together, since it covers 
not Spain alone, with which Mil4 and Menéndez Pidal have been occupied, 
but the whole European field. If the result is not conclusive, it is because 
the author reads the facts as they are. The last general chapter, “ The 
Ascent of Ballads,” taken by itself, forms a beautiful essay in praise of 
folk-narrative and the force it has exerted upon printed literatures. This 
section concludes with evidence that A. E. Housman himself (in one of his 
less happy poems, it is true) drew from Conde Arnaldos. 

Entwistle’s style is pure, vivid, individual and distinguished—a style 
such as only a Briton (in this case, a Scotsman) steeped in the spirit 
of the classics can command. We have here a first-class erudite plus a 
first-class man of letters. His factual accuracy is the scholar’s, his enthu- 
siasm that of a lover of literature. In the following choice words he de- 
fends the comparative method against the untutored lovers of poetry whose 
enjoyment is spoiled if they look beyond the page they are reading: “ For 
those who must have their pleasures in secret I can do nothing. For my 
part I am fascinated by the spectacle of all Europe creating song and 
enjoyment, without ambition or rivalry, and readily imparting the best 
creations; and it is with amazed respect that one hears the heroie singing 
of peoples so often shattered, destitute and desperate” (p. viii). Quotable 
sentences abound. “If we wish to know what sort of mind is the Spanish 
one, it is of less advantage to consult Don Quijote, which is a work of ex- 
ceptional genius, or the ‘ comedias,’ which were Castilian and of a certain 
epoch, than the ‘romancero’” (p. 13). “ Ballads have power to declare 
nationality and separate neighbours, but they also have power to unite 
those whom history has put asunder” (p.15). “It would appear that the 
modern aesthetic has just skill enough to appreciate that which our waning 
poetical genius just suffices to produce—the artistic lyric” (p. 113). “The 
study of variations is of supreme critical importance, and no edition has 
scholarly value which does not resign the pretension of restoring an arche- 
type” (p. 117). “ Ballads are the ‘ Capelas Imperfeitas,’ the unfinished 
chapels, of literature and challenge the great word-builders to complete 
them” (p. 118). “[The ballads] of the Cid distinguished between the 
self-willed youth and the prudent senior, who were the Don Juan and 
Don Quixote of the Middle Ages” (p. 120). “ Heine discovered that the 
neutral manner of the ‘ Romanze’ is unrivalled as a means of letting the 
terrible things about men and life express themselves” (p. 126). These 
and many other finely worded thoughts prove once again that a powerful 
mind ean find new light in the most hackneyed themes. 

Book II (Ballads in Particular) deals with the several countries of 
Europe, grouped under the heads Romance, Nordic, Balkan and Russian.* 
The seetion which especially concerns the readers of The Hispanic Review 
is entitled “Spain, Spanish Jewry, Portugal, Ibero-America.” In effect 

$I cannot resist noting the author’s engaging enthusiasm for the lyrical 
ballads of Lithuania and Latvia, and for the alliterative Finnish poems. He 
infects the reader with desire to learn these languages. 
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it represents a condensation of the material in Menéndez Palayo’s Tratado 
de los romances viejos (1903-1906), revised in view of the much that has 
been written since. Menéndez Pidal, of course, has been the prime con- 
tributor to our knowledge. Entwistle’s own growing interest in Spanish 
epic and ballad has been apparent ever since his article on the Lancelot 
eyele in 1923 (Modern Language Review), followed by those on Bernardo 
del Carpio in 1928 (ibid.), the death of King Sancho II (1928, Bulletin 
hispanique), the romancero of Peter the Cruel (1930, Modern Language 
Review), La Dama de Aragénm (1938 and 1940, Hispanic Review), and 
Blancanifia (1939, Revista de filologia hispdénica). With his wide vision 
he is able to cast light on many correlations with other literatures (e.g. the 
Dama de Aragén theme) which eseaped earlier students. It is a sound, 
well-documented treatise, composed with a perspective denied even to 
Menéndez y Pelayo, whose gifts of memory and style are shared by 
Entwistle. 

Following are a few detailed comments.* And first I am pleased to 
note, as Louise Pound surely will be, that the mystical theory of “ com- 
munal origin,” once a center of hot controversy, deserves at Entwistle’s 
hands only a few passing and sceptical allusions (pp. 12, 28, 72). 

Pp. 6, 176: the Montesinos romances contain a geographical confusion 
of a type not uncommon in the Spanish ballads; they state that from an 
“alta sierra” the heroes see Paris and “las aguas de Duero, do van a dar 
en la mar.” From this Entwistle infers that the mountains are the Pyre- 
nees, nowhere called by name. I prefer to think that the word ‘ Duero’ 
is a substitution by some ignorant copier or singer for ‘ Sena,’ which was 
strange to him; in that ease the mountain may have been fairly close to 
Paris. 

P. 13: “the ‘romances’ are at home wherever Castilian is spoken ”: 
the assertion has often been made that romances can or ought to be found 
in any Spanish-speaking land. That may be true, but let me recall, if 
only to stimulate collectors, that no traditional ballad has ever been 
printed from the Canary Islands, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, or any Central American country except Mexico. If this 
statement is erroneous, I hope that any reader better acquainted with the 
facts will send me a correction. _ 

P. 127: to the list of successful modern ballad-writers in English one 
might add the names of Browning and Thackeray. For the United States 

4 Actual errors are extremely rare. Page 119: the Cancionero sin aio 
came from the press of Martin Nucio, not Plantin. P. 131: the Housman vol- 
ume from which this poem is taken is More Poems, not Last Poems. P. 181: 
the main source, at least, of Fonte Frida is the Physiologus, as Baist pointed 
out, see S. G. Morley, Spanish Ballads, N. Y., 1911, p. 144. P. 386: Duran’s 
Romancero contains not 1887, but 1902 poems. The following are mere mis- 
prints: P. 159, the second poem is Primavera 68a, not 69a; P. 172, the poem 
is Primavera 37, not 69. 

The Index is far from complete. 
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one thinks of John Hay and Leonard Bacon (though the latter does claim 
that “ Colorado Morton’s Ride” is a parody). 

P. 173, note 1: the citation from Ogier de Dinamarche is apt, but Mila 
(p. 350, note 3) declared that the transfer of the name of Roland’s sword 
Durendal to a person had already been made in French: “En la cancién 
de los Aymones en Bekker Fierabras, p. X, v. 851, hallamos ya Durendal 
como nombre de un personaje: ‘ Durendal l’amiré’.” I have not been able 
to verify this reference. 

P. 177: “ Don Bueso (the name is French) ...” Milé (p. 169) did 
not believe in the French origin of the name, although one ‘ Bos de Escor- 
pid’ or ‘ Carpién’ oceurs in the Girart de Rossilhé. Is it from this that 
Entwistle would derive ‘ Bueso ’? 

P. 182: our author regards the ballad of Don Pedro and Dofia Alda 
(Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia, X, 110) as derived from the Danish 
Elveskud via France; Menéndez Pidal once did not think so, for he said 
(Catélogo del romancero judto-espafiol, no. 75), “esta lucha con el 
Huereo, contada en el primitivo texto castellano, desliga la endecha de 
la Muerte ocultada del canto conocido con este nombre en otras literaturas 
de Europa, donde falta por completo.” Entwistle has the right of the 
matter, and it is intensely interesting to see how the “elfin opening,” 
dropped from Elveskud in France and in present-day Spain, crops up 
among the Jews of Tangier; they, as Entwistle properly remarks, faith- 
fully preserve the tradition of fifteenth-century Spain, though having 
“every reason to hate the land which rejected them.” 

P. 186: strictly speaking, the “ first collection ” of romances is that in 
the Cancionero general of 1511, since a section of the book was set aside 
for them. On the same page, the names of typical chronicle-versifiers 
might better be Lorenzo de Sepilveda, Alonso de Fuentes, Lucas Rodri- 
guez and Juan de la Cueva, rather than Timoneda and the Caballero 
cesdéreo, whose hack-work is small in volume and above average in quality. 

No formal and complete bibliography is included in this book; rare 
footnotes and eighteen general notes at the end provide titles of some in- 
dispensable references. This is doubtless as much as so all-embracing a 
work could stand without being overweighted. But the layman will not 
find the names of English translators, which would be useful to him, and 
the specialist will miss, for Spain, such a first-line document as Milé’s 
De la poesia heroico-popular castellana. 

Finally, let me point out that in spite of all the labors of scholars from 
Duran to Entwistle, a few dark places in the romancero remain to be 
cleared up. There are still romances in the Primavera whose sources are 
unknown—numbers 113, 118, 126, 127, 128, 150, 195. These are hard 
nuts to crack, since such a master of European themes has not cracked 
them. They are, as well, fascinating and stirring poems. It begins to 
look as if only a chance discovery would ever solve their mystery. 


S. Griswotp Moriey 
University of California 
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Historia de la literatura mexicana desde los origenes hasta nuestros dias. 
Segunda edicién corregida y aumentada. Por Carlos Gonzélez Peiia. 
Cultura y Polis, México, 1940: xiii + 327 pages. 


The second edition of this valuable history has appeared in new format, 
typographically improved and with a more complete index. Although 
only a few corrections and additions have been made in the greater part 
of the book, the Conclusién is almost entirely revised. Forty-three writers 
are mentioned here for the first time but it is surprising to note how short 
a space is still devoted to Mariano Azuela. 

Gonzalez Peiia follows the common Mexican custom of indicating works 
of literary criticism under the name of the author alone, not the subject. 
This system omits the findings of the many investigators outside of Mex- 
ieo, thus leaving the literary history incomplete. It would also be worth- 
while to mention recent bibliographic studies, such as Teixidor’s Anuario 
bibliografico mexicano (1932-34) and the Bibliografia mezicana published 
by the Asociacién de Libreros de México since 1938. 

As usual in such works, there are details which need explanation or 
correction. Some editions are wrongly numbered, for instance, the so- 
ealled third edition of Pesado’s Poesias (p. 161) is at least fourth, since 
the Ramén Lainé edition preceded it. The third edition of Payno’s El 
fistol del diablo dates from 1871, not 1887 (p. 242). Information is oc- 
easionally incomplete, as in the case of the Revista moderna (p. 207) 
which added de Mézico to its name from 1903 to 1911. Proof of some 
statements is lacking, for example, Rafael Delgado’s La apostasia del P. 
Arteaga (p. 250) may never have been written. Contradictions occur, as 
in those statements concerning foreign influence on Angel de Campo (pp. 
251-252). Inaccuracies exist, such as the statement that Gonzdlez Obre- 
gén’s first work was that on Lizardi (p. 272) when he published first a 
costumbrista article, Una posada (1885). 

Several points in the sections concerning Altamirano merit mention. 
No explanation is given for changing his birthday date from December 
12 (which agrees with his baptismal certificate) to November 13 (p. 211). 
His poetry is not limited to that contained in the Rimas (pp. 213-214), 
for at least a dozen more poems were published later. The Rimas first 
appeared as the folletin of El Federalista in 1871; thus the 1880 edition 
is not the first about which information is available. La navidad en las 
montafias was first published in 1871, not 1870 (p. 244). It would be in- 
teresting to know what reasons exist for believing that Altamirano wrote 
Las tres flores (pp. 244-245) instead of translating it. 

In spite of such details, it is still true that Gonzélez Pejfia’s is the best 
handbook of Mexican literature published to date. 

E, Warner 

University of Colorado 
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Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry. By Pedro Salinas. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1940: ix + 165 pages. 


This book contains the Turnbull Poetry Lectures as delivered in 1937 
by Professor Salinas at Johns Hopkins University. Their purpose is to 
bring together around the common thematic center of reality (“all that 
exists outside the poet”’) a series of spiritual reactions produced in the 
mind of a poet by the works of some of Spain’s great masters of poetry. 

- In Chapter I (The Reproduction of Reality: The Poem of the Cid 
and a Ballad) the concretely human characteristics of the Cid are at- 
tractively set forth. The author notes the “nifia de nuef afios” as “‘the 
first woman .. . given form in words in our literary language”; he 
notes the first metaphor, the first nature-description in Spanish litera- 
ture. The Ballad is Alora, la bien cercada, which resembles the Cid. 
“The poem is exactly what a glass is for the water in it: a form made of 
clear and transparent glass which holds the liquid without affecting its 
color or taste in any way’”’ (p. 25). Where, then, is the poetry? It is 
in the sense of “paradisaical innocence and purity”’ with which reality 
is contemplated and reproduced, of that ‘‘ virgin world where reality and 
poetry lived in peace and effortless conformity within the soul of man” 
(p. 29). May one differ with our poet-critic? The glass of water is not 
a natural spring. The glass artificially lifts up a portion of water to the 
light. So the Cid, so the romances do not reproduce reality: they select, 
subordinate, eliminate, and thus create. 

In Chapter II (The Acceptance of Reality: Jorge Manrique and 
Calderén de la Barca) paradise has been lost. In the famous Coplas 
reality has become the object of disquieting interrogations. Man has 
chosen ‘‘the dark road inward.” The poet shuts man’s only door of 
escape, the hope in the dawn of the future. He does this with ‘‘a dense, 
evocative realism, an earthly solidity,” in a poem nonetheless replete 
with generalizations, symbols and ideas. And then comes his conclusion: 
we must not be deceived by this deceitful reality, but accept it heroically: 
at the end of the journey is eternal life. 

It is the same problem of La vida es suefio, but here there is a greater 
sense of the conflict between the world and man. ‘‘Calderén sees the 
problem across a whole new scaffolding of intricate concepts: the Ba- 
roque.” Segismundo suffers from the tremendous doubting of real 
existence; but yet, “‘atrevimonosatodo . . . porsialguna vez sofiamos.”’ 
We have here the acceptance of an hypothetical reality. The poet’s 
shadow has become more dense. 

Chapter III (The Idealization of Reality: Garcilaso de la Vega) is 
weak. The author has not profited by the studies of Entwistle and 
others. But there is a gain of strength at the end. We are told, and 
extremely well, how “‘the poet’s attitude toward reality is . . . a com- 
pletely new one: the projection of human events onto a higher plane; 
their transformation into ideas. . . . in Garcilaso’s procedure, we per- 
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ceive the most pure and limpid of poetic operations: life, impure, in 
reality, is converted into pure poetry’ (pp. 92-93). 

In Chapter IV (The Escape from Reality: Fray Luis de Leén and 
San Juan de la Cruz), the distinction between the methods of these two 
poets as centrifugal (mounting toward heaven) and centripetal (plunging 
deeply inward) is well made. But the word ‘escape’ is misleading. To 
be sure, Sr. Salinas defines reality as “‘all that exists outside the poet,” 
and from the outer world these mystics do indeed escape. But theirs 
was a positive, creative act rather than a withdrawal. That toward 
which they mounted (or plunged) was, to them, the concretest, the high- 
est reality of the universe, as it was to Tennyson (cf. The Ancient Sage; 
In Memoriam, CXV). 

Directly opposed to these poets is Géngora, who exalts the powers of 
matter (Chapter V, The Exaltation of Reality: Luis de Géngora). Gén- 
gora is the ‘“‘mystic of material reality.” His poetic conception is the 
poetic insufficiency of reality: it must be intensified to an extreme degree, 
transmuted by the magic power of word, metaphor, image, into poetic 
reality, material, sonorous plastic, but not idealized. Here Sr. Salinas 
is at his best. 

In the final Chapter (The Revolt against Reality: José de Espronceda) 
Spanish poetry has reached the antipodes of that paradisaical realm 
where reality and the inner world were at harmony. Espronceda, like 
the personages of his poems, rises as a rebel against reality and goes 
down to defeat in death. His only grandeur is the grandeur of mag- 
nificent revolt. 

These lectures are limited by the character of the audience to which 
they were addressed. The lecturer has acquitted himself well of his task. 
And not only that: he has indicated a highly alluring path of approach 
to Spanish poetry. But of approach only. It is to be hoped that 
Sr. Salinas in subsequent studies will lead farther. 


Ot1s H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


I 


GENERAL works of reference like Theodore Besterman’s A World Bib- 
liography of Bibliographies (Vol. 1, A-L, London, 1939, 5£) are con- 
sulted by specialists chiefly in other fields than their own. The first vol- 
ume does not include the section devoted to Spain, but a glance at the 
work shows that this bibliography is weak in all that concerns Spanish. 
Omissions are inevitable in so extensive an undertaking, but they would 
have been less numerous if experts had been consulted more freely, or if 
the work had been undertaken as a cooperative enterprise. If, for ex- 
ample, someone familiar with Spanish bibliography had been consulted, 
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standard works like Maxiriarth’s (Hartzenbusch) Unos cuantos seudéni- 
mos de escritores espafoles (and lists included in dictionaries like Zerolo’s 
or in eneyclopaedias) under “ Anonymous and Pseudonymous Writings,” 
and Breyman’s Die Calderén-Literatur under “ Calderén,” would not have 
been overlooked. 

But more serious than omissions, incomplete and untrustworthy as they 
make a work of reference, is Besterman’s antiquated conception of bibli- 
ography. There can no longer be any justification for an arbitrary re- 
striction of bibliography to “works that have separate pagination,” to 
the exclusion of all that has appeared in journals. That master of bibli- 
ography, Victor Chauvin, expressed a broader conception of the bibli- 
ographer’s task in his Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes (1892): “En 
effet, faire la bibliographie d’un sujet donné, c’est, en premier lieu, réunir 
tout ce qui a été imprimé sur ce sujet: livres, brochures, articles de revue, 
articles de journaux, feuilles volantes. Car qu’importe au savant la forme 
ou le format d’une publication? Que lui importe que les travaux anté- 
rieurs constituent des volumes ou se cachent dans quelque revue savante, 
dans quelque production légére ou dans quelque autre livre? Ce qu’il 
veut, c’est la vérité et la vérité peut se trouver partout; et s’il la rencontre 
consignée 14 oi il ne s’aviserait pas de l’aller chercher, ¢’est & la biblio- 
graphie qu’il devra ce service.” (Vol. I, p. vi.) 

Chauvin implied and put into practice the inclusion in bibliographies 
of reviews of works that have appeared in scholarly journals. No serious 
student would want to consult Breyman’s Die Calderén-Literatur, men- 
tioned above, without the additions and corrections which have appeared 
in reviews of the work, and reference to them should be included in any 
bibliography worthy of the name. 


I 


The dispersal by auction of the first part of the Foulché-Delbose col- 
lection is the most important Hispanic event in France since the sale 
there of the Heredia library between 1891 and 1894: Catalogue de la 
Bibliotheque Hispanique de M. R. Foulché-Delbosc, ... Vente Hotel 
Drouot, . . . 1936, 202 pp., 1609 items. A second (and final?) portion 
of the library is being disposed of by the Dolphin Book Store, London; 
a catalogue has been published recently. 

Through the kindness of the late Mrs. Foulché-Delbose (née Isabel 
Jones, of Toronto; deceased 1939), a marked copy of the catalogue is 
available here for tracing present owners of works that may be needed 
for research. 

The most extensive single purchaser was the Argentine Government, 
apparently for the Biblioteca Nacional of Buenos Aires. The fine col- 
lection of Celestinas was unfortunately scattered among about ten buyers, 
the highest price being 6200 frs. (the frane being then worth about five 
cents) for an Italian version [1506], secured by Maggs Bros. An early 
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Spanish edition [Seville, 1502] and the French version [1527] went to 
the Argentine Government. Other Argentine purchases were (in modern 
spelling): Cervantes, Le curieux impertinent, 1608, 1000 frs.; Correas, 
Ortografia castellana, 1630, 1150 frs.; Crénica ... Don Juan Segundo 
[1517], 3200 frs.; Mallara, La filosofia vulgar, 1569, 9050 frs.; List of 
Printed Books in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America, 1910, 
2400 frs. This magnificent catalogue, printed privately and in a limited 
edition (3 copies?), is modestly stated to be “ rarissime catalogue non mis 
dans le commerce, introuvable et manquant 4 la plupart des bibliothéques 
d’Europe et d’Amérique”. Fortunately for the scholar, two short-title 
catalogues of the Hispanic Museum collection are available. Among man- 
useripts, the Argentine Government purchased a Géngora, and Maggs 
Bros., acting for the University of Pennsylvania, three valuable Argensola 
items. 

The dispersal of so extensive a collection is to be regretted. It dif- 
fered from the Salvé-Heredia libraries in that it contained many rare 
treasures (not nearly so numerous, however) and a working library as 
well. As a Frenchman, Foulché-Delbose was interested in “le bel exem- 
plaire” and his collection contained many fine bindings, a fact that must 
be remembered in considering the prices obtained. 

In order to bring up to date an account of French catalogues published 
in KJRP., 1911, other publications are listed here: 

1) Exposition de livres espagnols; Catalogue; Poitiers, 1936, with an 
introduction by Suzanne Dobelmann. This was a remarkable exhibition 
of 140 Spanish miscellaneous works gathered together from libraries and 
private collections in Poitiers. 

2) Le livre espagnol, son esthétique depuis les premiers manuscrits 
jusqu’a la fin du XVI° siécle, Paris, Maggs Bros., 1936. The introduction 
is signed (in ink) by José Lazaro. The rarest item in this extraordinary 
exhibition of 118 items was No. 103: “ Vega Carpio (Lope de). Recueil 
de 94 lettres autographes de Lope de Vega adressées 4 son protecteur le 
Due de Sessa.” 

3) Livres provenant des bibliothéques de deux savants et d’un amateur 
célébres et appartenant &@ Madame X .. . [1937]. The catalogue is an 
extract from the “ vente des livres de M. Louis Fiére.” The subtitle re- 
fers to “ précieuses éditions rares de La Célestine,” but there is only 
Mabbe’s translation of 1631. 

M. A, Buchanan 

University of Toronto 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Iniciacién al estudio de la Historia de la Lengua Espafiola. Tercera 
edicién reformada. By Jaime Oliver Asin. Zaragoza, Editorial 
Heraldo de Aragén, 1939: 271 pages. 


“ Dirigida sobre todo a los jévenes estudiantes, a fin de iniciarles en el 
conocimiento cientifico de nuestra lengua . . . ,” this publication is divided 
into three parts: Historia de la lengua espaiiola, Fonética and Morfologia. 

The first part presents, in a clear and concise manner, the origin and 
evolution of the languages of Spain. Beginning with the ancient Iberian 
language, the author proceeds to the development of subsequent tongues 
of the Peninsula, dwelling at length upon the supremacy of Castilian and 
its dissemination to other parts of the world. In his discussion of the 
development of Castilian, Asin points out the linguistic peculiarities and 
the style of outstanding writers of the succeeding periods of literature. 

The second and third parts, dealing with phonology and morphology 
respectively, follow, in a more elementary fashion, the general plan of 
Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de Gramdatica. 

The author inserts at the end of the book a collection of texts “ co- 
rrespondientes a las varias etapas de la vida de nuestra lengua, prefiriendo 
aquellos en los que sus autores analizan o aluden a diversos aspectos del 
espaiiol.” 

As a whole, the book presents, by means of scientific analysis and liter- 
ary examples, a comprehensive picture of the Spanish language, showing 
its growth from a regional dialect to a language of universal importance. 
Georce K. Breese 


Repertorio bibliografico della prima lirica portoghese. By Silvio Pelle- 
grini. (Instituto di Filologia Romanza della R. Universita di Roma, 
No. 15), Modena, 1939: 85 pages. 


This valuable little manual forms part of a collection published under 
the direction of Giulio Bertoni, a series which offers critical and diplomatic 
editions of Romance material for university use. Signor Pellegrini, who 
has already published a great many critical studies on the Portuguese 
lyrie (e.g.: Don Denis, Belluno, 1927; Auswahl altportugiesischer Lieder, 
Halle-Saale, 1928; Studi su trove e trovatori della prima lirica ispano- 
portoghese, Torino, 1937), presents in very satisfactory form an exhaus- 
tive bibliography dealing with early Portuguese lyric poetry. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, Signor Pellegrini states in his 
Avvertenze that he has strictly limited his bibliographical list by excluding 
anthologies, general histories of literature and music, encyclopaedias, and 
231 
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general bibliographies such as A. F. G. Bell’s Portuguese Bibliography, 
Oxford, 1922, and James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Spanish Bibliography, Ox- 
ford, 1925. 

The book is divided as follows: Bibliographical Abbreviations (pp. 
9-13) ; Bibliography (pp. 17-73), containing 280 major items; and Alpha- 
betical List of Authors (pp. 75-84). The first section of the bibliography 
takes up the Portuguest Codices in two divisions: Lirica profana (Ajuda, 
Vaticana, Colocci-Brancuti, Martim Codaz) and Lirica religiosa (Cantigas 
de Santa Maria). The second section includes articles and studies on the 
early Portuguese lyric, in two parts: from 1823 (Stuart’s edition of the 
Ajuda fragments) to 1872 (Varnhagen’s Vatican Cancioneirinho); and 
from 1873 (Monaci’s work on the Vaticana) to 1938. Under each entry 
(arranged chronologically) is included all bibliographical information 
available, along with valuable comments concerning merit and accessibility. 
Signor Pellegrini indicates very carefully all works which he has not per- 
sonally consulted, but states in his Avvertenze (§ 3): “la massima parte 
dei materiali qui registrati @ passata sotto i miei occhi.” 

In checking through Signor Pellegrini’s list, the reviewer failed to find 
ineluded the recent Madrid edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda by Ale- 
jandro Gémez Fuentenebro. 

This book will be weleomed by all students of the early Portuguese 
lyrie. 

Henry Hare Carrer 
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